Y COLOR Do TO MAKE THEM 
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UNSET, and long shadows... 
and most people think it’s 
time to quit taking pictures. 


But if your camera is loaded with 
Ag fa Superpan Film, you can still 
get good pictures... right on 
into the night! 


For Superpan gives exceptional 
results under the most difficult 
light conditions. This time of 
year, it adds hours to the picture- 
taking day by giving you good 
results in early-morning and late- 


afternoon light. And it’s great 
for night pictures ... inside or 
outside. 


Superpan is extremely fast, fully 
sensitive to all colors, including 
red, and gives remarkable gra- 
dation and the finest detail. A 
green back-coating effectively 
prevents halation. 


Get Superpan today... in roll 
film or in film packs. Made by 


Agfa Ansco Corporation in 
Binghamton, New York. 


ASK FOR AGFA FILM AND GET BETTER PICTURES 


SUPERPAN 
ROLLS AND PACKS 
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PANTHERMIC ' 
DEVELOPER 
{A Defender Product} 


New in principle, sure in 
7 results. It gives negatives of 
uniform quality even when 
processed in solutions up to 
90° F. Fine grain. Full speed. A 
real all year ‘round developer. 
Standard unit (one quart each of de- 
veloper and replenisher) processes 21 
rolls of 35 mm. miniature film, 36 ex- 
posures each. 












© H. Armstrong Roberts 












For nineteen years, at Christmas and through all the 

seasons, Velour Black has contributed to the joy of its 
users, professional and amateur alike, because of its ability to 
reproduce faithfully and pleasingly whatever their cameras 
recorded. This pioneer high speed paper for photographic 
prints by projection has kept up to date—meeting every re- 
quirement of new films; new techniques. Ask your dealer. 









DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


VELDOU REBLACK 


FOR PRINTS BY. PROJECTION 
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BASS SAYS: 


I am by my own admission a 
most modest man .. . but within 
the portals of this world-famous 
establishment you will discover 
EVERYTHING of importance in 
the photographic field from A to Z 
(Agfa to Zeiss) ... I'll leave it 
to you to say whether that is boast- 
ing or the mere statement of a fact. 


- tehalesliase 


President 





It's here—the NEW 
a x 34% SPEED 
GRAPHIC 


7 + = We're mighty 
: ; i proud of this new 
model, compact, 
ont eae 5 Ae 
. £4289 
G R ‘A PHIC in 
every sense of the 
word, 
24x34 new model , ie Graphic, compact. 
With Fe :4.5 Kodak Anastigmat lens in 
new style Compur 
deattes’ oameee . BS SS Paper tre $1 ] 1,06 
With 4%” F :4.5 Carl Zeiss Tessar lens in 
new style Compur 
SE Gis eewabers tab asube ce e 
With 4%” F :3.5 Carl Zeiss Tessar lens in 
Compur Rapid 
NG he dane et ouseeceinecian e 


Estes Bones Paine “Sesion $750 










ass lights the 
to photo- 
raphic success 
with the famous 
Speed Graphic 


Speed Graphic 
3%x4% and 4x5 Speed 


esa less $80.00 


pur’ shutter.” 997600 


Comper B deters scr. OO 


5%” Carl Zeiss Tessar F :4.5 in 
Ce BP I oc bckete satis $47.00 


rally ypbind 


6” Carl Zeiss Tessar F :4.5 in 
Compur B shutter $52.00 


eu 
2 





Kalart Range Finder installed, $997 50 


_palparercremepamemepe ts 


Mendelsohn Universal Speed 


Ge vcurgaaivee Foes 60d6ou ae $25.00 


Special Graphic 
MEE sSccodniagseescesunee $1.50 
Abbey Speed Gun, Chrome 


BOE  ccstweseeivdscesetaises $18.75 


We've Cleared the Tracks 
for No. 237 


She’s roaring down the track from the print- 
er... bearing the finest news about the kind 
= New and — LENSES you are inter- 

sted in ... it’s another BASS 
BARGAINGRAM exclusively on these bits 
of polished glass . . . it’s free for the ask- 
ing. Mention Dept. PP. 











Voigtlander Superb 


Twin lens reflex . . . takes 
12 2% square shots on 120 
film. Automatic film trans- 
port. Compur shutter 
1 sec. to 1/250th. Sko- 
wer F133 oe... «3 


- aay $59 .50 


With Heliar F :3.5 lens 
$62.50 
Eveready case $6.50 









Candid Midget 


With F :4.5 Wirgin Ana- 
stigmat, Vario shutter. . 

chee Chk wds ees $15. 75 
With Hugo Meyer F :2.9 
lens, Compur shutter, soft 
Eveready case .....$39.50 








Super Sport Dolly 


Su Super Sport Dolly with built-in range finder, 
es 16 pictures 1544x2%, 12 pictures 24x 
2% on 120 roll film, with Schneider Xenar 
& :2.8 lens, regular Compur B: List $65.00. 
ose 


GUE cccccccccvcccccccccseccece eo 


With Carl Zeiss Tessar F :2.8, Compur B 
shutter; list $77.50. 
EN RAS eres 


No. 236 | . . is that magic number that 


represents the latest Bass Still Camera Bar- 
gaingram . . . filled with hundreds of star- 
tling values in cameras and accessories. Free 
for the asking. 





G7 MY, Yi 


in 





Mountains Out of 
Mole Hills 


Thousands of moles are 
groping in the half light 
of their dark rooms 
“blowing up” their fa- 
vorite negatives to the 
dismay of their wives. 
Bass with proper genu- 
flections gives you: 

Aig 8 ch Miniature 
for 2%x3% Negatives 
or Pn. with 100 watt 


frames, ete. Paae0O 


2” 50 mm. Laack Trojan Anastig- $6. 50 


mat F :4.5 in special barrel...... 
2” 50 mm. Laack be an Wepre 
mat F :3.5 in special rod ceakes $8. 50 


3” 75 mm. Laack Anastigmat F :4.5 
St GS DARIN. . oc ekevesewaneve $7.50 
3” 75 mm. Laack Trojan Anastig- 

mat F :3.4 in special barrel....... $9.50 
OMEGA A: 24x36 mm. double frame 35 
mm. film, dust proof ages oe 

rier — 16 time capacity double 

BORGO  . cccvepettvaveitvodss $48. 00 
cere 0 ont cm. or le mm. with Anas- 
tigmat ens, condensing 

lens, red focusing filter, etc $32.50 


eeeee 





ZAMS 


CAMERA CO. 


Dept. P.P. 
179 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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interesting news devotees of the 
lickers.’ 
Read carefully, 
please. 


RCA 
16 mm. 
Sound on film 

Cameras 


are still the last 
word. Investi- 
gate this new 


professional per 

per- 

ection in 
SOUND 
MOVIES. 


coiney teeta. 
snappy era- 
ture on this that 
is yours for the 
asking. 

News model: ready to use .., turret front 
with 1” F :3.5 lens, built in micro- $250 
phone and 3 dry cells... in USA 

Also Studio equipment, motor ities and 

Line Current Amplifiers. 


From among the hundreds of 
BASS GUARANTEED Cine bar- 


gains we select the following: 

sa Koes 2 gg A, pend, ox — only for 
e rotessiona wit 3 

toe ° $42.50 

Bell & reg Model 121 with 

Cooke F :3.5 lens 7 $57. 50 

Victor Model 5, black, without — fo- 

—_, ey with vad 2 23.5 A a Wol- 
ensa. elephoto; an 

mm. F :2.7 Wide Angle. Price. $115. 00 

Bell & Howell 70A, Cooke F :3.5 

OE eer $37.50 

a Aa Model A, F:3.5 
ens 


ee ey 





Ce ey 


ee 


ridat— So 
3 Vb ooke F :3.3, and case 

pane eee 
Oe certeree.. ee 
Used 16 mm. RCA PG71, with 750 watt 


ees | | SGD 


‘Write for Bass Cine Bargaingram No. 234 
Meaty, Authentic, 
CINE BOOKS —~ 5 


8 mm. Handbook of Cinema- 
tography, a “mine” of $l 
in ormation Comet evecensbseoge 
Trick Effects with the Cine 
Camera new manual. 





Se es 

Cine Titling Simplified. 

SS eee ey ae eur $1 
Exposing Cine Film. $l 
POE asthe cbviodioss aL 


Ideas for Short Films. 





blished monthly -Davis 
Til., under the act of March 3” 1379 1879. Subscription 


Postpaid Eehonunalts ,60ens on $1 a 








{ Some Choice Used, Good as_ 
New Still Camera Bargains 
og ~~ selenide, 


Some Th chrome, F :2 lens $149.50 


eee ee eee ee ee 


Robot, Primotar F :3.5 


RIERA CR ER LT Oe fee $72.50 


Retina I, F :3.5 

Re eee eee $32. 50 
Duo Six-20, Kodak F :3.5 lens, 

Compur Rapid shutter, black..... $34. 50 
Contaflex, Sonnar F :1.5 lens, 

CAFTYINE CASE 2202. ccccccccecs $245.00 
2x2 SLIDE MAKERS—a four-page folder 
listing latest in projectors, cover glass, masks 
and supplies. Just printed. Write for it... . 


179 W. MADISON 
CHICAGOLILL. il 








& SAMERA CO. 








OS nec year. fs foreign $1.00 $1.00 Der’ year year oak, a Sait te 
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The world’s finest 8mm 
and 16mm cine’ equip- 
ment for critical amateurs! 


ous 
IRS 


' BOLEX for Christmas—the wish of critical amateurs throughout 
the civilized world. BOLEX for Christmas—the perfect means 
of translating on film the bulging Christmas tree, the jolly, 


_— aS so 2 a red-clad man known as Santa Claus, and the little boy who 


oa ‘A seid is so happy, but so tired and so sleepy. BOLEX for Christmas— 


tee ae ual the gift that keeps on giving, recording not only this Christmas, 
but many Christmases yet to come. 


A. this year, gift-givers have a choice of not 
one, but two BOLEX motion picture cameras — 
the Double-Eight and the H-16 — both truly pre- 
cision-made instruments of E. Paillard & Co., 
whose reputation for fine products has been 
maintained for more than a century. Both cam- 
eras are exactly alike in design, construction, 
workmanship and performance—the only differ- 
ence is in the film sizes. 


In this space we can give but a brief description 
of the superlative advantages of BOLEX. With 
either model your personal films will present the 
professional characteristics of the Hollywood 
cinema, viz., superimpositions, slow motion, lap 
dissolves, animation, close-ups, fades and “stills”. 
In either model you will find a semi-circular tur- 





for two obscurancies .. . 


driven .. 





Case, $15.00.) 











Write for 38-page, fully illustrated Catalog, PP-16. 


AMERICAN BOLEX CO., Inc., 


ret head for three lenses .. . trifocal, parallax- 
correcting viewfinder . . . 190 degree rotating 
disc focal plane shutter . . . magnified critical 
focusing through ground glass and lens... all 
speeds from 8 to 64 frames ... and countless 
other features which you can see for yourself in 
a personal demonstration at all good camera 
stores. By all means, give BOLEX this Christmas. 


BOLEX MODEL H-16 


The 16mm motion picture 
camera without an equal, 


BOLEX DOUBLE-EIGHT 


Same weight, same size, 
same advantages as the 


fast rewind... 
scientific cooling system, allowing projection of 
- stainless steel gate and presser plate .. . 
refinement the most critical could wish for. Priced at $210.00. (Carrying Case, $15.00.) 


Model G-816, identical to the G-16, except 
that it is designed for both 8mm and 16mm 
projection. Two optical systems, instantly 
interchangeable from 8mm to l6mm and 
back again. Priced at $235.00. (Carrying 


Model H-16. Providing for 
25’, 50’ and 100’ spools of 
double-eight film, and un- 
winding 20-ft. at one wind- 
ing of the spring motor. 
With Cinor Special {/1.9 
lens, $250.00. With Meyer 
{/1.5 lens, $275.00. Carrying 
Case, $25.00. 


tion, $15.00. 











Excentered lens for 8mm projection. per- 
mitting same screen size in 8mm as is ob- 
tained with 50mm, 2” lens in 16mm projec- 


penitieee 


155 EAST 44th STREET 


bringing professional at- 
tainments right into the 
home. With Leitz, Hektor 
Rapid f/1.4 lens in microme- 
ter focusing mount, $295.00. 
With Meyer {/1.5 lens in 
micrometer focusing mount, 


$275.00. Carrying Case, $25. 


Another Priceless Possession! BOLEX PROJECTORS 


Model G-16, for 16mm film is equipped with a 50mm, 2”, {/1.5 lens... 
either two or four obscurancies per frame, and speeds as low as 12 frames without flicker when set 
resistance and illuminated meter giving reading in watts... 
““stills’’ for hours without blistering .. . 
750 watt brilliancy .. . 


ho 


Ai 








adjustable shutter permitting 


entirely gear 
and every projection 
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ye 


ee 
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“WESTON Junior...a quick brightness 
reading, a quick flick of the knurled knob, 
and you have all correct aperture-shutter 
combinations in full view. Price $15.50. 





The Model 650 WESTON Universal . 
_ preferred by those requiring the flexibility 
of the exclusive WESTON exposure dial. 
Price $22.50. 





The Model 819 Ciné WESTON... pre- 











ferred by movie-makers for the conveni- 





ON ANY XMAS LIST 


FOR CAMERA OWNERS 


Look “high and low”, but nothing you can give the camera 
owner will be so completely satisfying ...more gratefully 
received ... than a WESTON Exposure Meter. For nothing so 
enables the camera owner ... amateur or professional ... to 
obtain the full pleasures and benefits from photography. » » » 
Choose one of the WESTONS shown on the left .. . the one 
which suits the purse or need. It’s the one gift he will take 
genuine pride in owning ... because it will assure perfect pic- 
tures throughout the years ... and especially because it bears 
the name WESTON. See WESTONS at your dealers, or, write 
for literature. Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
644 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 


WESTON 
Caposure Meters 
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SIMMON OMEGA 


Here's a Christmas gift that'll make any camera fan happy . . . the Omega 
Enlarger. It is a quality instrument, precision-built to produce sparkling, 
spot-free enlargements for both amateur and professional. 


It’s a real thrill to enlarge pictures with an Omega. Easy-to-clean con- 
densers and dust-free negative carriers practically solve the spot problem. 
The fully counterbalanced head rides smoothly up and down the rigid steel 
pillar. The long hand lever gives speedy, accurate focusing. And the 
= double-condenser illuminating system produces prints of unusual 

rilliance. 


One of these Omega models should fit your particular needs: 


Model ‘tA’? Omega. Made expressly to handle 35 mm. strip film. 
Enlarges 16 times linear on baseboard. $48, without lens. 


Model ‘‘B’’ Omega. For 214” x 214” and all smaller miniature rollfilm 
sizes. Enlarges 9 to 16 times linear on baseboard. $65, without lens. 


Model ‘‘D’? Omega. Takes film up to 4”x5”. Dyna-Thermal 
ventilating system. 5-foot tall steel pillar. Dust-free negative carriers in 
a variety of sizes. $175, lens board and condensers. 


On display at your dealer’s. See them demonstrated. Write for de- 
scriptive folder B. 


Dust-free negative carriers keep 
your negatives clean 





New Model “D” Omega 
for 4” x 5” negatives 





Simmon Automatic Film Drier 


Another perfect Christmas gift for the drying preserves all the delicate halftones, 
photographer. The Simmon Automatic Film gives a fine grain finish. 
Drier dries miniature film rapidly, safely and Model A for 35 mm. film—$27.50. Model 


cleanly. You'll be able to make enlargements 
the same evening you develop film. Clean, 
progressive heating reduces drying time to 
10-20 minutes—the safest minimum. Méini- 
mizes grain and print spotting. Rapid, uniform 


B for all film from 35 mm. to 214” x 3\4%"— 
$29.50. See it at your dealer's. 

Write for descriptive folder B. 

All Simmon products are made in UV. S. A. 
and fully guaranteed. 


OMEGA 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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It mounts and it mounts and it mounts Ree f + y La 
all prints “professionally” without any _ a “f gar x Pd 
experience or expensive equipment! : 


FOTOFLAT anatheFOTO-WELDER 


No Fuss! No Muss! No Gum to Lick! 


What an easy method of mounting prints you'll give! What mounting fun youl givel 
You'll make it possible for all your friends (yourself, too, for that matter) to eliminate the 
drudgery of mounting finished prints... you'll give more beautiful mountings... you'll 
save the precious prints that in most cases are allowed to accumulate and spoil be- 
cause you and your friends “hate the job of mounting”. 


FOTOFLAT FOTO-WELDER 


The Thermo-Plastic Dry Mount Membrane The Thermostatically-Controlled Mounting Wand! 


Mounts prints in a few seconds flat 
»..no paste, no rubber cement, no 
ugly “corners”. May be used on 
all mounts and albums... at low 
heat. Fotoflat-mounted prints are a 

permanently flat (or, may be easily removed with- 
out harm). Moisture-proof and unaffected by tem- 
perature changes. Absolutely safe, won't burn or 
spoil prints. Trims easily and cleanly on all edges. 
Available in sizes for 35mm up to 16”x20", also 


Yes, you may use an electric 
iron, but the Foto-Welder is so 
much easier when you mount |” 
prints with Fotoflat. Light-as-a- 
feather, never tires you, never overheats. Just plug 
it into any light socket, and “whistle while you 
work”, 






*~ 


I ak 
ww he. 





BABY FOTO-WELDER;: for mounting #116 or. 


murals. #120, or smaller size prints . . . . . + $1.50 
- ; ints, 4”x5”, 

FOTOFLAT sells for 15c pkg. we FOTO-WELDER; for all prints, 4”x he 

36 FOTOFLAT sheets for 31/4" MP ee im ay eee ee © aM 







41/," and smaller ... 30 sheets for 
4”x5” . .. 12 sheets for 5”x7” 
(Larger sizes equally low priced.) 


NO. 2 FOTO-WELDER: for 5x7”, 
8x10" and 11”x14” prints . . $9.50 


Made in the U. S. A. by 


7. 


MAKERS OF 2 OTOFLAT...THE THERMO-PLASTIC DRY 
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F:3.5—2” LENS 


FOCAL PLANE (1/500) SHUTTER 
BUILT-IN EXPOSURE METER 
BUILT-IN RANGE FINDER 
EYE LEVEL VIEW FINDER 
INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES 
USES STANDARD 35mm FILM 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


December, 1938 


















The Ideal Camera 


A sensational camera value—loaded with those desirable features 
that make for perfect picture results. Its fast f:3.5 Amastigmat 
lens gives you those critically sharp, sparkling negatives—so fine 
for enlarging. Its high speed focal plane shutter enables you to 
“freeze” the fastest action on your film. 


EXPOSURE METER BUILT-IN 


Perfex features a built-in exposure meter that tells you instantly 
the correct exposure for any subject—indoors or out. The built-in 
range finder enables you to focus accurately—assures negatives of 
“wire sharp” definition. Perfex uses standard 35mm film—giv- 
ing 36 double frame exposures per load. In Perfex you find a 
modern achievement in fine American craftsmanship. It is built 
with that exacting precision that makes for smooth, easy operation. 


/ ACCESSORIES 





CASE EXTRA 450 


a 


4-INCH TELEPHOTO LENS 


F :4.5—4 inch Telephoto lens in focus- 
ing mount. Doubles the image size. 
Gives you semi-close-ups of distant 
subjects. 


6-INCH TELEPHOTO LENS 


F :4.5—6 inch Telephoto lens in focus- 
ing mount. Gives you close-ups of dis- 
tant subjects. Fine for sports, nature 
study, etc. 


2-INCH SPEED LENS F:2.8 


F :2.8—2 inch speed Lens in focusing 
mount. The large aperture of this ob- 
jective enables you to secure well ex- 
posed negatives under the most trying 
light conditions. 


FILTERS 


A complete line of Filters are available 
for use with the Perfex. May be had 
in all the popular colors including in- 
fra-red. They give your prints a pro- 
fessional touch—retain the clouds in 
the sky, etc. 


LENS EXTENSION TUBES 


Lens extension tubes in 1, 2, 4 and 6 
inch lengths are available—for secur- 
ing ultra close-ups and large images of 
small objects. : 


AMAZING PICTURE RESULTS 


You will be amazed with the picture results you will secure with your very first 
roll of film in your Perfex. You will like its ease of operation—the simplicity 
of its adjustments—the complete, scientific control its many fine features enable 
you to exert in controlling the final picture result. Perfex gives you the speed 
for fine “‘candid’’ work—the precision necessary for the most critical types of 
miniature photography—for portraiture, pictorial and scientific work. Perfex 
will lift you out of the snap-shot level. Nowhere else can you get so many 
fine features—such outstanding value—so much camera for the money. Your 
Dealer has Perfex in stock or will get one for you. 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU—WRITE DIRECT 





CANDID CAMERA CORP. of AMERICA 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


844 W. Adams St. « Chicago, Illinois 




















‘ 


\) CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 7. “You always get the picture with a Perfex” 








mas—even though our greetings 

may reach you long before 
Thanksgiving. However, this is our De- 
cember issue and consequently a good 
occasion to put in our good wishes. 

If this sets you to thinking about the 
peculiarities of the magazine business, 
just remember that while you haven't 
yet bought that fur coat for your wife, 
dress designers are already busy on her 
next Easter outfit, not to mention the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue where right 
now the desks are being cleared for your 
March returns. 

As you can readily see, the world is 
eager to serve you. POPULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, in its own way, certainly is, so if 
you have any wishes, let us know. 


Hi wishing you a Merry Christ- 


HIS year we will have a little Christ- 
mas present for our subscribers. To 
make the information readily accessible 
on the many photographic subjects we 
discussed during this past year, we are 
preparing an Index for Volumes 2 and 3, 
covering all issues of PopuLar PHOTOG- 
RAPHY from January to December 1938. 
As was the case with our first Index, 
the new Index will not be a mere listing 
of titles but will delve into the meat of 
the articles, kinks, and departments and 
will enable you to really locate the in- 
formation you are looking for. It will 
have headings such as Lighting and How 
To Make and will, for example, list such 
detailed information as how to make a 
shutter tester, or a lens shade and how to 
light for color pictures, or for photo- 
graphing blonde hair. 


E thought we knew how popular 

photographic Christmas cards 
were. But we must confess that we 
grossly underestimated their popularity. 
The response of our readers to our re- 
quest for Christmas cards was tremen- 
dous. In no time at all an entire office 
was filled with baskets of cards. 

Even more surprising than the quantity 
was the quality of these cards. We sin- 
cerely wish we could have printed more 
of them. They showed an amazing wealth 
of ideas, excellent photographic tech- 
nique, untiring effort. 

We wish to thank everybody for the co- 
operation shown and hope that the ex- 
amples of cards in this issue will further 
stimulate the use of personalized photo- 
graphic greeting cards. 


by 


sod a a we ie oe 


F you think the selection of Christmas 
cards was the only job of editorial 
mass consumption we were faced with 
this month, you are mistaken. There 
were a couple of huge boxes with entries 
for the Name Contest to wade through. 
And it was a sad job. For, quite con- 
trary to the cards, the names suggested 
as a substitute for Amateur Photographer 
did not fill the bill. 

We said we would award a prize for 
the best name submitted, so we awarded 
the prize. Nevertheless, we don’t par- 
ticularly care for the name Camfan, the 
prize winner. 

It’s a lot better, you will agree, than 
names like Shutterbug, Amatog, Cama- 
teur, and Snapper, all of which were sug- 
gested by dozens of readers. But let’s 
list a few more entries: Finographer, 
Boxer, Lenslore, Phonovister, Grafamor, 
Fixer, Darkie, Phiend, Ant (because 
photographers use instinct), Gnat (be- 
cause they buzz around), Notan (Japa- 
nese for “Light-Dark”), Nopro, Beefer, 
and “Jeep.” 

After reading these, Camfan seems 
both conservative and positively brilliant. 
We're afraid, though, that until a lot bet- 
ter name turns up we will have to stick to 
the old designation of Amateur Photog- 
rapher. 





Paul Vandervoort Il of Plattsmouth, Neb., 
sent us the above picture of “the world's 
worst darkroom" which, he's proud to say, is 
good enough to turn out presentable pictures, 


E consider our Picture Contest a 

success. The results are published 
in this issue. The contest called for in- 
door shots in artificial light and under 
rather difficult circumstances such as em- 
ploying children as models. The results 
have been gratifying. They show that a 
great number of amateurs know their 
stuff well enough to fill any kind of 
assignment. 


RACTICALLY every day amateurs 

write in to ask whether we would be 
willing to consider their pictures for use 
on our cover or in the Salon Section. 
The answer is: we should be glad to do 
so—provided that the pictures are up to 
our standards. 

Take the covers of PopuLar PuHotoc- 
RAPHY. Most of them were made by pro- 
fessional photographers, because these 
men and women know how to master 
color problems. They know how to get 
color contrast, how to avoid shadows 
which, in color pictures, appear as black 
spots, void of all detail. And, finally, 
by watching the style of pictures we use, 
they select those of their shots for sub- 
mission which have a chance of being 
used. 

If you know PopuLar PHOTOGRAPHY and 
if you have made pictures which you 
believe are suitable for use either on the 
cover or in the Salon Section, don’t hesi- 
tate to send them in. We are looking for 
outstanding pictures, not for big names, 
and will consider your work purely on 
its merit. 


NTEREST in all phases of color pho- 
tography is tremendous. We know 
that thousands of amateurs are eager to 
take color pictures and just as anxious 
to go beyond the taking of mere color 
transparencies by making their own col- 
or prints. Therefore we have lined up 
four stories on color photography in this 
issue. 

There’s a story explaining how one- 
shot cameras work and three stories on 
important methods of making color 
prints. To make color prints, you must 
have separation negatives. These can be 
made directly from the subject with a 
one-shot camera—or by other means 
which we will discuss in future issues— 
or you can make your natural color 
prints from color transparencies. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The striking print “Night Raid" (above) 
was made from the picture of a road 
sign (below). All three projection con- 
trol methods were employed in this case. 





O make good prints—dramatic 

I iprints—you have to know less 

jabout photography than you might 
suppose. What you do need is a sense 
of drama, imagination, good judgment, 
and manual coordination between hand 
and brain. 

The average man is more likely to pos- 
sess these characteristics than the sci- 
entifically trained individual who can 
talk learnedly about optics and chem- 
istry. The latter, however, often lacks 
the warmth and the heart to sense drama 
when it stands before his eyes. You 
don’t need technical education to take 
good photographs. What you do need is 
to go to work and make prints. . 

It is my personal belief that nearly all 
great pictures are made in the enlarger. 
But the dramatics which come out of it 
are neither technical nor involved. They 
are simple. Three chief principles are 
utilized in projection control. These are 
flashing, dodging, and printing-in. I shall 
explain each process. 

I am not going to argue the point that 
if we had the “perfect” negative we 
would not have to resort to tricks, be- 
cause no one yet has defined the perfect 
negative to every one else’s entire satis- 
faction. : 

The ideal, of course, is to get as fine a 
negative as possible. But if, because of 
bad weather conditions or the press of 
the moment, it isn’t “perfect,” let’s get. 


busy and make a picture out of it any- 
way. There’s where the enlarger comes 
in. While there are many methods to 
modify a negative—from simple retouch- 
ing to the complicated bromoil transfer, 
and other processes—for the majority of 
photographers an ordinary enlarger can 
do miracles. Nothing else will be needed 
except a bit of imagination, and that can 
be cultivated by practice. All the illus- 
trations shown with this article are ab- 
solutely unretouched, the alteration of 
values being accomplished in the en- 
larger by the simple methods of dodging, 
printing-in, and flashing. 

In procuring drama from the enlarger, 
the first point to remember is not to be 
too concerned with the technical aspect of 
the print. Be daring. Don’t be afraid to 
try something new. Change your tone 
values. Dodge, print-in, flash—be dra- 
matic! After all, you either make an 
area lighter or darker, and that’s all 
there’s to it—but do it with imagination. 

In making enlargements, naturally, the 
emulsion (dull) side of the negative must 
face the emulsion (glossy) side of the 
paper—just as in contact printing—un- 
less we deliberately reverse it for better 
composition. The point we need to con- 
centrate on is making a test print to 
judge the correct exposure time for get- 
ting the best results. The test print is 
best when it includes at least five differ- 
ent exposures from one negative. And 
I use what I call the “double” method, 
each succeeding exposure receiving twice 
the time of its predecessor. Take a look 
at the picture of an old barge which I 
have titled “The Outcast.” The straight 
print was nothing to brag about. The 
enlarged photograph is something you 
might like to hang on your wall. 

Because I wanted to make five differ- 
ent exposures of this negative, I divided 
it into fifths. I started making my expo- 
sures from one side to the other, right to 
left, so that I included a portion of both 
the highlights and the shadows in the 
negative. This is important! By high- 
lights I mean the brighter portions, such 
as the sky—and by shadows the darker 
areas of the barge and water. 

Before you make your test exposure, 





by F. GHISLAIN LOOTENS, F.R.P.S. 





study your negative and decide whether 
it is necessary to work from side to side 
or from top to bottom so that you in- 
clude a portion of both the highlights 
and the shadows in each change of ex- 
posure time. What we require is a cross- 
section of the bright and dark portions 
of a negative. 

Having decided which side to work 
from, put your negative in the enlarger 
and give the print an over-all exposure 
of 5 seconds. Cover up one-fifth of the 
print with an opaque cardboard and al- 
low the remaining four-fifths to be ex- 
posed for an additional 5 seconds, or a 
total of 10 seconds. After this, slide the 
cardboard over to protect another fifth 
from the light. Expose the remaining 
three-fifths for 10 seconds, or double the 
timing of the previous total count. Cover 
up another fifth and expose the remain- 
ing two-fifths for 20 seconds, which is 
the sum of all previous exposures. Ex- 
pose the last fifth for a further 40 sec- 
onds or again doubling the total elapsed 
time. This last strip, having been un- 
protected during the previous 40 seconds, 





The author, shown beside the enlarger 
with which he creates his salon prints. 


















IN YOUR 


receives a total of 80 seconds. 

One thing you must be careful of— 
the actual developing time of the print 
must be pre-determined and adhered to. 
I like to develop papers for about three 
minutes. Perhaps you prefer 2 minutes 
or even less. After making a test, I slide 
the paper in the developer and turn off 
the darkroom safelight for three minutes. 
I don’t attempt.to watch the print while 
it is in the developer. There is noth- 
ing to be gained by doing so and one 
avoids the temptation to take the print 
out before the time is up. If, after three 
minutes’ development, all of the five dif- 
ferent exposure strips are too dark for 
my purpose, it obviously means that even 
the short 5 seconds in the enlarger was 
too much; or, if the opposite occurs, and 
the 80 second portion is still too light, 
then not enough time was given. The 
remedy in either case is simple: give a 
longer or shorter count, or increase or 
decrease the strength of the illumination 
in the enlarger. 

After development study these five dif- 
ferent strips carefully and select the one 
you like best. You may choose a strip 
showing detail. But the one I might pre- 
fer will probably be shadowy. \ 

Drama in enlargements is procured by 
the contrast of the highlights to the 
shadows. Imagine yourself all alone, in 
the middle of ,the night, seated in the 
center of a large theater with hundreds 
of highpowered electric bulbs illuminat- 
ing every corner. Suddenly, all the 
lights go out, leaving you in complete 
darkness except for a flickering candle 
in the middle of the stage. You will 
experience not only a high sense of 
drama—if not a heart attack—but will 
learn the secret of how to produce 
“moods” in your prints. First, that plen- 
ty of light with but little of the dark 
tones gives a feeling of cheerfulness or 
gayety; but that overwhelming shadows 
with only a small area of brightness pro- 
duce a mood of gloom or mystery. 

Secondly, you will be amazed at the 
apparent brilliancy of that feeble little 
candle when contrasted with the im- 
penetrable darkness. That will also 
teach you a most important point in 
picture making—that the eyes will al- 
ways be attracted to the spot where the 
strongest highlight and the strongest 
shadow meet. But be sure it occurs at 
an important part of the picture—the 
center of interest, as it is called. You 
will note in “The Outcast” the way the 
light clouds meet the sharp dark angle 
of the old derelict. ‘That helped the 
drama and the composition. 

Another secret of good picture mak- 
ing is to keep the lighter parts of the pic- 
ture within the central section of the 

(Continued on page 100) 
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"The Outcast,” a striking salon print which the author made from a commonplace picture. 
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This test print was made from the nega- The original print from the negative of 
tive by the method outlined in the text. "The Outcast." This picture was made on 
The desired tonal mood was selected and a rainy afternoon on orthochromatic film 
exposure determined from the test print. with an exposure of 1/50 second at f 8. 


Below is shown the original print and at 
the right appears the result of dodging. 
The upper center of the picture was held 
back while the balance was printed dark. 








In composing the color picture the registration marks and the gray scale are placed 
in that portion which will eventually be cropped when the color print is finished. 





Fig. |. Above is shown a “densitometer” used in checking the balance of density of the 
separation negatives. It works in conjunction with a photoelectric exposure meter. 











by ADRIAN E. LeROY 


Inventor of the Lerochrome Color Camera 





UCH rapid strides in natural color 

photography have been made with- 

in the past few years by the photo- 
graphic chemists that at last color has 
been brought into the hands of every en- 
thusiastic amateur. 

The bugaboo that has done much to 
keep the eager amateur in a whirl and 
prevented him from getting started in 
color, has been the learned debates by 
the more advanced amateurs on spectral 
cuts, transmissions, plotting the curves, 
and other technical terms in color. 

But, once the amateur makes a start, 
he will find how surprisingly simple the 
whole process is. The study of spectral 
euts is unnecessary as the filters pur- 
chased from the camera stores take care 
of this. Chemists have worked out the 
difficulties and technicalities in scientifi- 
cally equipped laboratories. Transmis- 
sion beams is a thing of the past. Plot- 
ting the curves has been done by the film 
manufacturers. 

There is nothing for the amateur to 
study—just the simple routine of follow- 
ing instructions, which is how he started 
in on black-and-white. The latest and 
most practical method of color photogra- 
phy is nothing more or less than just 
plain black-and-white photography up 
to the point of dyeing the prints in colors. 

Color separation negatives are nega- 
tives that have been rendered minus 
certain colors. That does not mean that 
they are in colors for, as stated before, 
the process is like black-and-white up 
until the final point of dyeing in colors. 
To explain how color separation takes 
place, let us go through the process of 
taking the picture with a “one-shot” 
camera and obtaining the color separated 
negatives. For example: let us take for 
our subject a portrait of a girl with 
brightly colored hat and dress. 

First, we arrange our lights on the 
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WITH A “‘ONE-SHOT’’ CAMERA 





Fig. 2. On the blue printer the lips are 
pale and the skin tone is washed out. 


subject. The exposure meter is used in 
the usual manner except that we take 
several more readings than we do in 
ordinary black-and-white. We endeavor 
to obtain a uniform flat lighting for our 
first picture. We read the girl’s face 
and hat on both sides with the exposure 
meter. The readings are compared and 
if one is greater than the other, we know 
that the subject is not uniformly lighted. 
We then proceed to move the lights 
around until we get the same readings 
on each side. There may be some spots 
that cannot be made to match. In order 
to compensate for this, we take an ex- 
posure reading of the shadows and one 
of the highlights. We accept a compen- 


siti. 


Fig. 3. A positive from the yellow printer. 
Note the strong detail in skin tones. 


sation between the two in order to get as 
near a perfect picture as possible. This 
will allow a good exposure for the high- 
lights as well as the shadows. The expo- 
sure meter is set for the emulsion speed 
of the film used and thus a correct ex- 
posure is determined. 

After the setup and lighting have been 
arranged satisfactorily and the correct 
exposure determined, all that remains is 
to focus the camera sharply and make 
the shot. 

The “one-shot” color camera exposes 
three separate negatives with one snap of 
the shutter, hence its name “one-shot,” 
or “single-exposure camera.” There are 
many different types of this camera. Most 


Fig. 4. The red of the lips is prominent 
in the red printer; the hair is strong. 


popular are the single mirror bi-pack, 
and the double mirror plate camera. 
There are others that employ different 
systems involving prisms and three di- 
vided lenses with filters. 

The single mirror type one-shot cam- 
era is explained by Figure 5. Notice 
that the light enters the camera through 
the lens and strikes onto a red filter 
“mirror.” Shooting at speeds as fast as 
Yoo of a second the light is split up here 
by the mirror, and directed to its respec- 
tive films. (A filter is a transparent col- 
ored medium which transmits a fraction 
of the white light and holds back or ab- 
sorbs the residue. It is named after the 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Fig. 5. Diagram of a single-mirror, one-shot color camera. 


Fig. 6. Diagram of a double-mirror, one-shot color camera. 











Photographic lamp shades make fine gifts. 


PLAYS 


by ROLAND B. WOLFE 
A great variety of photographic Christ- 
mas gifts can be made with your camera. 
Your friends will be sure to appreciate them. 


the creation of gifts; gifts that will 

be more genuinely appreciated be- 
cause they have had the personal touch 
injected. Why not make this season of 
giving a time for display of your skill 
with the camera? And you may take my 
word for it that your work, if it shows 
care and thoughtfulness, will be more 
highly prized than any random gift you 
may pick up as a last minute thought in 
some store. 

The number of articles which might be 
made photographically, alone or in com- 
bination with some other craft, are limit- 
less. The simplest, of course, are straight 
prints, either contacts or enlargements, 
which lend themselves to framing. When 
you have a framed print in mind as a gift, 
make a mental note to study carefully 
the general scheme of decorations in the 
home of the proposed recipient. The 
frame must harmonize with the surround- 
ings, else you will be guilty of embar- 
rassing your friend with a white ele- 


(the ereati is an ideal occasion for 


The attractive screen at the left was 
made by mounting matched blow-ups of a 
favorite picture on the screen's panels. 


phant. Too often we are tempted to take 
just any old print, stick it in a frame, 
and burden a conscientious friend with 
an article which has no place in his home 
arrangements. Make your offering a 
gift—not a problem. 

Before making the usual bromide print, 
reflect upon the many possible mediums 
in which the print may be finished. 
Straight bromide enlargements on a good 
quality paper are always in order, but 
consider also the various pigment proc- 
esses: platinum, carbon, bromoil; the 
paper negative process, screen printing, 
single or multiple toning, color tinting, 
pen sketching from a bleached print, and 
many other ways of working up the fin- 
ished job. It is always well to study the 
subject carefully and employ that proc- 
ess which will bring out the best features 
of the negative. 

Miniatures, printed on a special base 
manufactured for the purpose, and hand 
tinted make unusual and interesting 
gifts. Your friend will treasure a por- 
trait of his wife or child made in this 
fashion from one of your negatives. The 
necessary ability needed to tint the work 
is easily acquired with a little practice. 

Lampshades constructed from a num- 
ber of transparencies have often been 
mentioned as gifts, but this requires 
some time and a fair amount of skill. 
The general tendency is to crowd a great 
many prints onto a single shade, which 
more than likely creates a jumbled ef- 
fect. The better scheme is to use as few 
as possible, and have them represent a 
definite interest. A repeat pattern from 
a section of one or more negatives can 
often be worked out very successfully. 
A lamp is used probably more often than 
any other household article, so again 
good taste is a requisite if you are plan- 
ning a gift of this type. 

You’ve probably seen checkerboards 
which employed prints mounted in the 
playing squares. For the friend who is 
addicted to chess or checkers this makes 
a very interesting and different kind of 
gift, particularly when the prints are well 
chosen and have a definite tie-up with 
one another. 

Some little time ago the fad for cutout 
photographic statuettes was very much in 
evidence. Like many other things, they 
were worked to death by the commercial 
outfits, although they still appear to en- 
joy a certain popularity. These little 
statuettes can be very charming and life- 
like when properly planned, but are 
made common by indiscriminate choice 
of subject. The figures assume a third 
dimensional quality because they stand 
free of the background. You may con- 
struct these statuettes yourself, in which 
event you will require a supply of ply- 
wood, mounting adhesive, and a scrojl 
saw. Cutting with a hand saw can be 
pretty tedious work and rather difficult, 
but it can be done so long as you aren’t 
planning mass production. Otherwise a 
machine shop can cut them for you at a 
cost of a few cents each. 
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Pictures of friends mounted in the play- 
squares of a checker board provide a 
much appreciated and personalized gift. 


An offspring of the statuette idea are 
the bookends illustrated here. The de- 
sign -was made from three separate nega- 
tives; the clouds, the lighthouse and the 
rocks all being photographed in different 
places. First a tentative sketch was made 
in which the respective proportions of 
each part were planned. This was done 
by projecting the negatives in turn upon 
a tissue sheet and sketching the outlines 
in pencil. When the proper size was de- 
termined, two prints were made from 
each negative, using the tissue as a focus- 
ing guide. The prints were mounted on 
fairly heavy plywood while still wet, 
using a diluted glue for adhesive. When 
dry the whole board was taken to a car- 
penter shop and the parts cut out, a 
guide line having been drawn on the 
prints to indicate the cuts. The various 
parts were then assembled as shown, 
using nails and glue for the purpose. The 
material in back of the cloud print is 
inch-thick soft pine which was cut and 
shaped to suit the design and then 
painted. 

The small base piece fastened in front 
of the rocks is of the same material and 
color. Dovetailed recesses were cut in 
the bases of the three picture sections 
and melted lead was poured into each 
recess to give weight to the base of the 
bookends. Over the entire bottom was 
glued a piece of heavy felt to prevent the 
bookends from scratching the surface on 
which they stood. The completed work, 
although it took a little time to plan and 
execute, made a very acceptable gift. 
You may select almost any interesting 
subject for such a project to please a 
friend with a gift which is entirely per- 
sonal to him. Color may be added if you 
wish. In most instances it helps to in- 
vigorate the subject matter. A coat of 
shellac will help protect the work when 
finished. 

Another use to which you may put 
your prints for gift purposes is as a dec- 
orative motif for small pieces of furni- 
ture such as magazine racks, vanity and 
cigarette box covers. Should you be 
adept in the use of woodworking, these 
items may be constructed inexpensively 
in your own workshop, or lacking that 
ability, may be purchased in an unfin- 
ished state. The magazine rack illustrated 
was bought unpainted and stained the 
desired color. Then the enlarged flower 
print, which had been toned sepia, was 
glued on. A coat of varnish over all com- 
pleted the work. The piece went to a 
friend who had always wanted a maga- 
zine rack but had never gotten around to 
buying one. 

The vanity box was another store pur- 
chase. The print on the cover is a paste- 
up montage depicting several activities 
of the young lady to whom it was pre- 
sented. In this case the prints were se- 
lected to fit an allotted space and the 
Monogram added to balance the layout 
and furnish the intimate touch. Here is 
a highly personalized gift which could not 

(Continued on page 83) 


A scroll saw, pieces of wood, and prints 
were the only materials required by the 
author for making unusual book ends. 


A sepia-toned print mounted on the side 
of this pleasing magazine stand provides 
a tasteful addition to the home of a friend. 
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An attractively framed portrait, though 
often thought of as commonplace, is an 
intimate gift that is usually appreciated. 


An appropriate montage mounted on the top 
of a simple little vanity box transforms it 
into an unusual, special Christmas gift. 








Skiing is one of the most spectacular of 
winter sports and offers the photographer 
unlimited opportunities for action shots 
with a punch. Ralph Gifford, Oregon's 
official photographer, presents here in a 
striking series five phases of the “obsta- 
cle jump,"" much used in ski running. Mt. 
Hood provides an appropriate background. 





















Over the obstacle! In the background is Mt. Hood. 


Squatting for the im- 
pact that is to come 
with a swift landing. 


A safe landing and a 
sharp turn. Jump ended, 
obstacle cleared. 
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Every phase of photography exists 








LIGHTING 
To Fit the Subject 


by STAN JENKINS 


iustration Photographer, Utica, N. Y. 


Any light source, if properly handled, will serve to portray 
the Subject. The author demonstrates this with a series of 
lucid illustrations which appear on the following two pages. 


ger of being dragged down into 


(te of being’ dragged down into 


the quicksands of technic, thereby 
losing sight of the main thing in pho- 
tography—the SUBJECT and its story. 

There are so many things about pho- 
tography which are important. Let’s 
take LIGHTING for example. It is un- 
questionably the most important single 
item. There is some danger in consider- 
ing it as a subject by itself. 

As a matter of fact, practically every 
Subject requires individual illumination 
according to its character. The Subject 
is the main thing, not the lights nor 
the size of the camera. Suitable illumi- 
nation is made up of tones, highlights, 
shadows, contrasts—not of floodlights, 
spotlights, and reflectors! 

The cart seems to be before the horse 
when we set the Subject in front of some 
preconceived form of flat lighting, angle 
lighting, or what have you, and try to 
fit it into that frozen scheme of things. 
For instance, a lighting arrangement 
which would suitably illuminate a small 
child would, in all probability, be a fail- 
ure when used on a character study. 

The Subject chosen for this article is a 
geometric figure made from cardboard. It 
intercepts and demonstrates to the un- 
trained eye the light reflection more 
completely than a cube, and better than 
a smooth sphere which reflects an ex- 
tremely delicate transition of tone from 
light to dark. This delicate gradation is, 
of course, one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of photography as compared 
with other graphic mediums. However, 
to analyze this gradation we divide it, 
like the steps in a tone strip, so we can 
compare one tone with the other. 

The illustration on the succeeding two 
pages show this Subject illuminated by a 
variety of light sources from sunlight to 
candlelight. The light sources are mixed 
up and combined in the most unconven- 
tional ways I could think of. For in- 
stance, a bridge lamp for highlights and 
a muffled spotlight for shadow tone! The 


purpose is to demonstrate that the lack diagrams. 


of special lamps, reflectors and equip- 
ment is no great handicap in making in- 
door pictures, and that you need not put 
your camera away for the winter (not 
even if it is only a dollar box). 

The illustrations emphasize another 
major principle of photography, namely, 
that a photographer’s main job is out in 
FRONT of the camera. His success, it 
seems to me, depends more upon selec- 
tion and control of the picture elements 
before exposure than on anything he may 
do after the shutter is opened. 

If you know the tone scale you want 
to produce on your Subject, and if you 
can see it when you have it, then these 
pictures show that you can get the re- 
sults you want with almost any kind of 
light and equipment. This geometric 
figure was made to appear approximately 
the same in each picture regardless of 
the kind of light or fixtures used. 

Please do not jump to conclusions in 
comparing these results because these 
conclusions could be very easily upset. 
For instance, the three-candle result may 
look better than the two-window result, 
and the result from one window may 
look better than that from the spotlight. 
However, that doesn’t mean a thing! 
Because, by suitable manipulation of 
shields, reflectors, screens, etc., the results 
from a variety of sources (including out- 


door sunlight) can be made to match ~ 


each other so closely that the difference 
would be barely, if at all, discernible. 
On the other hand, it is possible to take 
any light source and, with suitable ac- 
cessories, produce a great variety of tone 
combinations and effects, good, bad, and 
indifferent. The Subject’s the thing! 


When it is illuminated properly by what-— 


ever means is convenient, then its ap- 
pearance is simply recorded by the neces- 
sary exposure. The rest is detail! 

Learn to see tones, When you can 
see their varying degrees of difference 
and gradation as produced by brilliant 
light then you will find it easy to pro- 
duce what you want without referring to 
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for one purpose only—to portray the Subject. 
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The problem of lighting is made clear 
by the use of this geometric “Subject.” 


One way of working is to take any 
strong light, on any fixture, and place it 
experimentally in any position. Then 
move it up, down, back, forth, left, right, 
until the effect is what you want. Use a 
reflector, or a second light, to brighten 
up the shadow, proceeding with it in ex- 
actly the same way as with the first light 
until the shadow tone is satisfactory. 

Next you illuminate the background 
behind the dark side of the subject, using 
either reflectors or additional lights. 
Move them about experimentally in the 
same way as with the subject lights. A 
shadow is then cast directly back of the 


22, and 32. Shutter speeds ranged from 
Yoth second to six minutes, which 
doesn’t mean a thing, because 
exposure is purely relative. 
ject is black or white; the light is 
or weak; the diaphragm is f 2 or f 32; 
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LIGHTING 


Various light sources can 
produce identical results 
as shown here and ex- 
plained on preceding paae. 
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JUST LIKE THAT! 


by JAMES N. DOOLITTLE 


The author, a 08 rae master of color photography, 


unfolds the detai 


of the delicate Carbro Process, 


his favorite method of making natural color prints. 


ACK in 1929, during those dark 
days of the depression, I sought re- 
spite from fruitless “door-bell ring- 

ing” by doing a little elementary experi- 
mental work in color. 

Direct color was a strange phenome- 
non, little understood by photographers, 
only occasionally encountered by adver- 
tising agencies and almost totally with- 
out demand. 

Let’s skip the autobiography and con- 
clude with the observation that I experi- 
enced “beginner’s luck” and that I was 
soon in possession of the reputation of 
“color expert.” All that remained was to 
prove the point to myself. 

Let’s also skip a number of other pre- 
liminaries and assume that you are in 
possession of a “one shot” color camera 


(described on page 15 of this issue—Ed.) 
—one that makes simultaneously three 
negatives from which you will prepare 
pigmented images in red, yellow and 
blue, to be assembled in the form of a 
finished Carbro print. For it is the mak- 
ing of Carbro prints I intend to describe. 

So, you’ve gotten some kind of a cam- 
era and are ready to make an exposure. 
Whether you intend to work indoors or 
out, you'll find it necessary to include in 
your view what we call a “step-wedge” 
or neutral scale. This is merely a card 
carrying graded neutral tints ranging 
from pure white through the greys to 
black. You can make one easily by 
exposing a sheet of bromide paper in, 
say, four inch steps with white paper on 
one end and black on the other. Placed 





Doolittle makes a close-up color shot of 
Dorothy Lamour for Paramount with his 
specially built one-shot color camera. 


so as not to take up too much space on 
the negative, you'll find that, with the 
proper exposure and development, these 
“wedges” will be rendered identically on 
each of the three. Even with considera- 
ble variation from the ideal balance, this 
grey scale will give you a guide by which 
development may be varied somewhat 
with resultant good printing quality. 

Before getting into the details of Car- 
bro printing, suppose we tabulate the 
several steps involved: 

1. From each of the three separation 
negatives an ordinary black-and-white 
bromide print is made. 

2. Washed, fixed and dried, the three 
bromides are allowed to soak in cold 
water while the pigment papers are “sen- 
sitized.” This latter operation completed, 
the wet bromides are brought into con- 
tact with the appropriate Carbro tissue 
(pigment paper). . 

3. After the lapse of, say, eight to ten 
minutes, the two are separated. Each 
bromide print, now bleached, is put to 
wash for subsequent redevelopment and 
the pigment papers are: 

4. Squeegeed to a sheet of celluloid 
where they are allowed to partially dry: 

5. A few minutes, five to ten, on the 
celluloids is sufficient after which, one by 
one, they are started in the process of 
“development.” This consists of immers- 
ing the celluloids bearing the pigment 
paper in hot water at a temperature of 
about 120 degrees. When it will be seen 
that color oozes from around the margins 
of the sheets, the sheet is lifted away 
from the celluloid and discarded. 

6. Development is merely the matter of 
washing away color until it ceases to 
“bleed” or run. The celluloid bearing 
the residual tint is put aside to dry while 
the other two tissues are receiving like 
treatment. 

7. A piece of “soluble temporary sup- 
port” has, meanwhile been put to soak 
in cold water until limp. When the blue 
image has dried on the celluloid, the sol- 
uble support is squeegeed upon it and al- 
lowed to dry after which the latter will 
readily leave the celluloid, bearing with 
it the entire blue image. 

8. Successively, the other two colors 
are carefully “registered” with the pre- 
vious image, dried and stripped away. 
The resultant print will be a disappoint- 
ing composite of the three colors since 
the yellow pigment is uppermost. Viewed 
by transmitted light, however, your hopes 
will rise as you proceed to the final step. 

9. Since the yellow pigment, more 
opaque than the red and blue, now lies 
on top of the “sandwich” it is necessary 
to turn them over so the blue image is 


squeegeed to a gelatin coated paper of 
most any pleasing surface and allowed to 
set for a short period when, immersed in 
hot water, it will be possible to readily 
strip away the temporary support leav- 
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Beer en 


A set of “progressives” of a color photo- 
graph of Margaret Sullavan, made for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Above is print 
from the blue printer, taken through filter 
of complimentary color (red). The reds 
in the subject appear practically colorless. 


ing the image complete and ready only 
for the final operation: 

10. Drying and mounting. 

It might be well right here to run 
through the list of things you ought to 
have: 

1. Autotype Tri-Color Carbro Tissue. 
Unless you wish to make no larger than 
8x10 color prints, you'll purchase a roll 
each of red, yellow and blue. Cut sizes 
are not stocked larger than 8x10. 

2. Soluble Temporary Support. This is 
simply a light-weight paper coated with 
a soft gelatin “emulsion.” 

3. Final Support. This product is us- 
ually a double-weight paper obtainable in 
several pleasing surfaces and coated with 
a harder gelatin. As the name suggests, 
it’s the support for the finished color 
print. 

4. Celluloids. As your output in- 
creases, you'll find it well to have a 
plentiful supply of No. 60 celluloid; the 
nitrate variety, not acetate. This mate- 
rial comes in 20x50 inch sheets and’ is 
fairly expensive. The depreciation, if 
not used for fuel purposes, is nil. [If 
you’re making, say, 11x14 prints, you'll 
find it convenient to cut these sheets 
about 12x16. 

‘5. Blotters. Have plenty of these for 
they get pretty hard use. Attempts at 
economy are really a waste of more ex- 
pensive material. 

6. Plate Glass. You ought to have half 
a dozen sheets about 16x20. I get mine 
from a glass salvage company. They’re 
used for squeegeeing purposes and as 
paper weights, so a perfect product is 
not necessary. 

7. Trays. You've got to get some new 
ones sometime anyway, so here’s a good 
time to do it. Your old’ chipped and 
stained relics may still do for other work 
but keep them out of the Carbro depart- 
ment. You'll need at least six and have 
them a couple of sizes larger than the 
prints you intend to make. 


The red printer is made through a filter 
of its complimentary color (green). Here 
the reds have been held back on the neg- 
ative and appear dark on the positive. 
The silver deposit on the positive takes 
the red dye. Other colors are subdued. 


8. Squeegee. This is a minor item. A 
regular photo model will do, but you'll 
find the sort the window washers use 
much handier and altogether a superior 
instrument. Having a handle, it can be 
grabbed in a hurry—a feature you'll learn 
to appreciate. 

9. Automatic Squeegee or “Combiner.” 
This is an adaptation of the machine for 
putting glossy prints upon ferrotype tins. 
Its acquisition is almost a necessity where 
prints are made on a “production” basis. 
Take a look at the picture of my rig for 
a general idea of a successful arrange- 
ment. The stock power squeegee, to my 
mind, works too slowly. The one I as- 
sembled zipps the prints through the rolls 
in perfect contact. with little or no time 
for unequal distribution of the moisture 
between pigment tissue and bromide. 

The general installation of your work- 


A fast power squeegee brings the bromide 
print into perfect contact with the Carbro 
tissue. Moisture is distributed equally. 
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A blue-violet filter is used to make the 
yellow printer. The red and yellows of 
the spectrum are not recorded on the 
negative, appearing dark on the positive. 
This takes + ig yellow dye which tones 
the blues and reds to their values. 


room must fit your individual way of 
working. In planning it, use all the space 
at your disposal and endeavor to arrange 
things so you can move from one opera- 
tion to another without impediment. My 
layout, while not ideal, allows “straight 
line” procedure. By all means have an 
adequate hot-water supply, preferably 
coupled by mixers to the cold water 
pipes. Speaking of water, better have a 
carboy of distilled for mixing chemicals. 
Pure water will eliminate one element of 
guess. Too, a filter on the water line will 
remove a lot of miscellaneous rubbish 
that has no photographic value. 

You may have gained from these pre- 
liminary jottings that the production of 
color prints is not exactly a hit or miss 
procedure. After the cat has been thrown 
out and the family tucked in, it is physi- 
(Continued on page 90) 


When the bromide print is stripped from 
the Carbro tissue, the print is almost 
totally bleached but can be ré-developed. 
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4 The am above shows how the mat- 
7 centr transfer dyes onto 

a sheet of photog ic paper, very sim- 
ilar to the action of half-tone plates in 
color printing. The matrices carry the 
name of the color which they transfer. 














The “red printer” matrix. 














The “blue printer” matrix. 
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The “yellow printer” matrix. 
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by J. W. McFARLANE 


Service Department, Eastman Kodak Co. 


Closely akin to the color processes 
used in preparing book and mag- 
azine illustrations, the process here 
described permits the amateur 
to make photographic color 
prints with gelatin matrices. 


COLOR PRINTS BY 
WASH-OFF RELIEF 


OLOR adds a new realism to pho- 

tography—whether the color is in 

a positive transparency or a paper 
print. Many an amateur photographer, 
viewing rich, full-color illustrations in 
books and magazines, longs to produce 
such pictures of his own—yet feels that 
color-print making calls for unusual skill 
and equipment beyond his grasp. 

As a matter of fact, good color prints 
can be made at reasonable expense by 
any competent amateur who is skilled in 
print making, and with readily available 
equipment. But it must be emphasized 
that an amateur’s first color print will not 
be perfect, any more than his first black- 
and-white print. Skill in color printing 
develops with experience. Most impor- 
tant of all, results in color printing de- 
pend absolutely on precision in times and 
temperatures, strict cleanliness, and on 
following all directions in a methodical 
manner. 

The strikingly beautiful color illustra- 
tions one sees in print are produced by 
such commercial processes as color half- 
tone, gravure, and lithography. In these, 
a series of etched metal plates is used to 
impress images in colored inks on paper. 
The result is a print in full color. 

In the Eastman Wash-off Relief process 
for making color prints, inexpensive gel- 
atin “matrices” take the place of the 
metal plates used in commercial print- 
ing. With judicious handling, a single set 
of these matrices can be used for ~— 
duplicate prints. Because of this, the 
process is relatively economical—each 


additional print costs no more than one 
sheet of print paper, or about the same 
as an ordinary black-and-white print of 
equal size. 

The Wash-off Relief matrices are made 
almost as simply as a contact print or en- 
largement. Three are required, one each 
from the three separation negatives, 
which in turn could have been produced 
by either a “one shot” color camera or 
made from a color transparency. Each 
matrix is soaked in a dye of primary 
color—magenta, cyan (blue-green), and 
yellow—and squeegeed in succession to a 
sheet of gelatin-coated paper which im- 
bibes the dye. When all three dye im- 
ages are transferred to the paper in cor- 
rect register, the result is a print in full- 
color. The gelatin matrices are saved to 
make further prints. 

This, in a nutshell, is the Wash-off 
Relief process. As for the equipment 
used in print making, most of it will be 
found in any well-equipped amateur 
darkroom. 


Supplies 


Materials used in the Wash-off Relief 
Process are as follows: 

Eastman Wash-off Relief Film for mak- 
ing relief matrices. 

Eastman Imbibition Paper, or any kind 
of smooth, white photographic paper, on 
which the final print is made. 

Several sheets of transparent Kodaloid, 
.005-inch thick, for separating the dyed 


matrix from the paper during registra- 
tion. 
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Steps in the Wash-Off Relief Process. 
> 


Dyes A, B, and C, for Wash-off Relief 
Film, and distilled water in which to dis- 
solve them. 

Chemical solutions used are: 

DK-50 for developing the relief film. 
R-10a for bleaching the relief film. 
F-5 fixing bath. 

Dilute acetic acid, in several concen- 
trations; and a 1% ammonia solution. 
These are used to control the contrast of 
the dye images—this control being a val- 
uable feature of the Wash-off process. 

M-1 aluminum sulphate paper-mor- 
danting solution, and 5% sodium acetate 
solution, for treating the imbibition paper 
before transfer of the dyes. 

All these solutions are inexpensive, 
and detailed formulas for them are avail- 
able on request to the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. 

Equipment needed for the process is as 
follows: 

At least six clean porcelain or glass 
print trays. New trays are preferable, 
since worn or damaged trays affect the 
dye solution. 

A squeegee, for pressing matrices into 
perfect contact with the print paper. 

Two sheets of plate glass, slightly 
larger than the print, to keep matrix in 
contact with paper during the dye trans- 
fer. 

Usual darkroom accessories—printing 
frame, or contact printer, or enlarger; 
thermometer; safelight with Wratten 'O 
or OA glass, washing arrangements, and 
a source of hot water in reasonable quan- 
tities. A darkroom timer is also de- 
sirable. 

On paper, all this seems to be an im- 
posing set-up. Actually, it boils down to 
a few ordinary chemicals, a packet each 
of relief film and paper, three small vials 
of dye, and several pieces of equipment 
which the amateur needs anyway in the 
pursuit of his hobby. 


Exposing Reliefs 


Steps in the actual making of the color 
print are shown in the diagram above. 


Two steps in making Wash-Off Relief 
prints, both carried out in daylight or full 
Mazda light: below, the first of the mat- 
rices is taken from the dye and squeegeed 
onto the paper that will carry the color 
print; right, the last matrix is removed. 
from the print that is ready for drying. 
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For the first step—exposure of the re- 
lief films—one should have a reasonably 
well-balanced set of separation negatives. 
Slight errors in balance, however, can be 
compensated for by varying exposures on 
the three relief films. 

Since the Wash-off Relief Film has 
about the same speed as bromide en- 
larging paper, either contact positives or 
enlarged positives can easily be made. 

The relief film is positioned for expos- 
ure in a fashion exactly opposite to that 
employed when prints are made on pa- 
per. That is to say, the film must be 












placed face-down on the enlarging paper- 
holder, or in the contact frame with its 
emulsion side away from the negative. 
(See Diagram, Step 1.) 

Exposure in this fashion enables the 
relief-film image to build up from the 
film base, as indicated in the diagram. It 
is an essential feature of the process. 

For contact printing, a small source of 
light—such as a safelight with glass re- 
moved, and the opening masked down to 
a one-inch aperture—is necessary. It 
should be used three feet or more from 

(Continued on page 76) 












ORIGINAL 


LIGHT RAYS ARE SHOWN 
BY DOTTED LINES. THE 
COLOR OF THE LIGHT IS 
INDICATED BY SHADING. 


(SEE KEY) 
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TONED BY CHROMATONE TONERS PRODUCE 




















Diagram to illustrate how the three components of a Chromatone print are made. From 
an original (four squares: (1) red, (2) black, (3) white, by Fogg” three separation 
negatives are made respectively through red, green, and blue filters. Transparent 
positives made from these are toned blue-green, magenta, and yellow, then assembled. 


The positive films are stripped from the 


After fixation, the positives are washed 
paper backing while in fixing bath. 


in running water for at least 15 minutes. 















by A. H. LIVINGSTON 


Defender Photo Supply Co. 


Here's a simple method of mak- 
ing color prints. Transparent 
positives from the separation 
negatives are toned and assem- 
bled in register on a mount. 


PHOTOGRAPH in natural color 
still brings forth “ohs” and “ahs” 
when displayed, but no longer as 

a novelty creation. The beautiful print 
in the full colors of nature is a lasting 
tribute to the ever increasing perfection 
of photographic technique and to the 


ceaseless efforts of manufacturers to pro- 


duce processes which will permit the 
photographer to portray his subjects as 
they actually appear. 

Chromatone, a simple modern color 
print process, was introduced in 1935. 
Francis H. Snyder and Henry W. Rim- 
bach, research scientists, sought as 
chemists and not as photographers, a 
method by which they could reproduce 
color in photomicrographic work. The 
toning methods and the formulas which 
these two men devised and the stripping 
film and its emulsion, developed by the 
Defender Photo Supply Company, com- 
bined to produce the Chromatone Proc- 
ess of today. 

This color method has been accepted 
by many eminent photographers who are 
continually supplying national advertis- 
ers with the fascinating color illustra- 
tions which are currently appearing in 
popular magazines and other publica- 
tions. The process, however, is not re- 
stricted solely to the commercial and 
professional fields, and should hold no 
terror for the amateur enthusiast. It is 
simple in technique and manipulation; 
excellent in results. It involves no gen- 
erally new methods of processing. All 
of the treatments and manipulations in- 
volved are of a nature similar to those 
with which he is already familiar, 


Positives for red and blue images bleach 
in one solution, the yellow in another. 
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FOR COLOR PRINTS 


namely, developing and toning. The De- 


fender Chromatone Process is based on 
the principles which are fundamental to 
“two-color” and “three-color” photog- 
raphy. 

No effort will be made in this article 
to discuss the scientific aspects of color 
photography, but merely an attempt to 
explain the process sufficiently so that 
the reader, even if he has no knowledge 
of “three-color” theory, will be able to 
approach the making of color prints with 
a more complete understanding of the 
procedure. 

It is no longer unusual for the ama- 
teur, to say nothing of the professional, 
to make three-color separation. negatives 
with his regular camera and to produce 
from these a pleasing natural color pho- 
tograph. The mysterious haze which 
heretofore has. shrouded the making of 
separation negatives has been cleared 
through the publication of many articles 
and books on the subject. The booklet, 
“Methods of Making Three-Color Sep- 
aration Negatives,” published by the De- 
fender Company is an excellent exposi- 
tion of the many phases of preparing 
color-separation negatives. 

Outline of Chromatone Process 

All color processes depend upon and 
start with the three-color separation 
negatives. Starting with the three nega- 
tives taken respectively through blue, 
green, and red filters a balanced black- 
and-white positive is made from each 
on a special collodion stripping film 
(Chromatone Photo Print Paper) of a 
total thickness, when dry, of about one- 
thousandth of an inch. These positive 
images are then toned in the special 
toners to yellow, magenta (blue-red), 
and blue-green. . The three toned and 
stripped films are superimposed upon 
one another on a white paper base and 
allowed to dry. The result is a print in 
full natural color. It can be made with- 
out undue haste in one hour. 

The finished Chromatone print, there- 
fore, consists of three superimposed col- 
lodion-gelatin layers, toned respectively 
yellow, magenta, and blue-green. The 
print presents as its surface a durable 
collodion film which can easily be kept 








The Chromatone Photo Print Package includes all the material ene J for makin 


natural color prints by this method. Items can be purchased separa 


Making the Black-and-White Positives 


if desired. 











With a little thought and planning the amateur can use 


his camera to make distinctive and personalized Christ- 
mas cards. Shown here are a few outstanding examples 
of different types of cards. You may want to use them 
for guidance when making your own. All were submitted 
os | by our readers in response to our request. Hundreds 

ne gibe would have been worth printing, had space allowed. 
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PICTURE ANALYSIS 


by NICHOLAS HAZ, F.R. P. S. 


Teacher and Lecturer, New York City 


ww 


DWARD WESTON is one of the mental, lyric or romantic type. He does 
i cmos photographers of the _ not earn his applause by the beauty of 

world. He is a purist, which is to the model, or the objects he photographs. 
say that when he makes pictures he pho- He does not appeal with pretty girls, 
tographs, and does not paint, etch, draw, glamorous landscapes, cute babies, pup- 
brush, retouch, or otherwise remake by pies, and so forth. He rather photo- 
hand that which he has created by light graphs the waste of the desert, rugged 
and by chemicals, through a camera. rocks, gnarled old trees, and people who 

He spares no effort, shies no sacrifice are more interesting than cute. 

to make his tograph the best he can But when he photographs a rock, he 
make it. Physical discomfort, strenuous makes a picture of it that no painter, 
muscular exertion, the lack of noisy pop-  eicher, or illustrator could match with 
ularity, little or no hope for a munificent his respective technique. His picture 
reward for his work are no deterrents to will be of the kind that can be made with 
him when he is out for a good photo- the camera only. His representation will 
graph. be scientifically accurate, dispassionately 
His subject matter is not of the senti- objective, but it also will show his ad- 





STUMP AGAINST SKY by Edward Weston 
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miration and love of that particular rock. 

Take, for instance, his Stump Against 
Sky. He is telling us with utter clarity, 
simplicity, and honesty what this aston- 
ishing stump is like, but those who can 
read a picture without the help of a title 
can also see that he was filled with ad- 
miration for Mother Nature, who has 
turned out this sculptural masterpiece 
without even trying for it. 

This old piece of wood has many of the 
virtues of a classical Greek statue. No 
average sculptor of our day could match 
it in producing statues of quality. Its 
proportion, rhythm and movement are 
grandiose. But it took Weston’s discern- 
ing eye to find them, and his faultless 
technique and matchless feeling for com- 
position to produce this photographic 
masterpiece. 

Let us not analyze this print as usual, 
from the many points of view from 
which a picture can be looked at. Let us 
consider only two angles, those of shape 
and rhythm. 

The stump resembles the statue of a 
woman of the “Winged Victory” type. 
The base calls to mind the head of “King 
Lear,” or “Father Neptune,” or some 


(Continued on page 88) 


The various elements of the stump are in 
themselves suggestive of figures in nature. 
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SYNCHRO-FLASH 


by STAN WITWER 


News Photographer, The Dayton (O.) Journal 


Here's sound advice on how to use your . 
flashgun, given by a veteran press photog- 
rapher who relies on flash pictures daily. 


quer the twin perplexities of poor 

light conditions and subjects that re- 
quire faster lens equipment than is avail- 
able should make it their business to get 
acquainted with the synchronized flash- 
light. 

Press photographers, who must battle 
assignments on dark days as well as 
bright, at night as often as in the day- 
time, have made photoflash a regular and 
almost indispensable item of equipment. 
Ambitious amateurs should do likewise. 

The modern synchronized photoflash is 
both simple to operate and inexpensive. 
Certain models may be purchased for less 
than $15, and the most expensive outfit 
on the market costs only $25. The photo- 
flash is not a new development in pho- 
tography by any means, but synchroniz- 
ing is. It has tremendously enhanced the 
value of flashguns. 

For those who never have worked with 
one of these valuable little camera aids, 
a flashgun operates like a flashlight ex- 
cept that it uses-a flash bulb instead of 
the tiny electric bulb. It is fastened to the 
camera, usually on the right side. The 
simple mechanism that fires the flashbulb 
is synchronized with the shutter in such 
a way that the bulb lights the instant 
that the lens is open for an exposure. 

Its advantages are immediately appar- 
ent. The average amateur, with nothing 


Pier the. twin pe who would con- 


The value of boosting dull light with synchro-flash is well shown in the 
two pictures below. The advantages are greater depth of focus and contrast. 


aay 


more than an f 4.5 
—evenan f 35 
lens—needs some 
assistance before 
he can hope to 
work under weak 
or artificial light 
without resorting 
to time exposures. 

For this latter 
group the syn- 
chronized, photo- 
flash points the 
way toward new 
fields to conquer, making possible shots 
formerly out of the question and lifting 
the performance of small cameras up to 
the level of the finest miniatures. 

In this article, all mentions of stops and 
exposures are based on personal experi- 
ences with two cameras, an f 45 Kodak 
Recomar, and an f 3.5 Rolleiflex. A Men- 
delsohn Universal Speedgun, photoflash 
bulbs, and S.S. Pan film completed the 
equipment. Small bulbs (No. 10) were 
used for all still subjects up to about 10 
feet, medium bulbs for more distant ob- 
jects. Medium bulbs were used on all 
action shots regardless of distance. 

Strangely enough, stop and speed data 
on almost every occasion worked as well 
on one camera as another. For this rea- 
son I believe the suggestions given here 

(Continued on page 74) 








Vertical action on the basketball floor can be stopped at 1/100 
second at ¢ 8 or f 5.6 with a flashgun synchronized to shutter. 


The flashgun makes possible unusual night 
pictures such as this of a treed racoon. 


Left) Taken at f 3.5 at | second under artificial light. 
Right) Taken at f 16, 1/100 second with synchronized flash. 











” ALWAYS smile to myself when I 
see a minnie enthusiast with his 
camera proudly slung round his 

neck on a silk cord because I travel all 

over Canada—Atlantic to Pacific—with 
eighteen pieces of baggage loaded with 
photographic equipment!” 

The wandering cameraman with all the 
paraphernalia is Nicholas Morant, Special 
Photographer attached to the Press Di- 
vision of the Canadidn Pacific Railway 
at Montreal. Contained in his baggage is 
a complete photographic unit—six cam- 
eras and an up-to-date laboratory which 
even includes a 5x7 enlarger! 

This twenty-seven-year-old profes- 
sional photographer of considerable fame 
should be of particular interest to ama- 
teur photographers everywhere—for the 
startling fact that he has no permanent 
darkroom or studio. He is a living ex- 
ample, proof positive in fact, that first- 
rate pictures can actually be produced in 
bathrooms and closets. His prints are 
turned out under the very same trying 
conditions that cause many a “closet lab- 
oratory amateur” to give up disgustedly 
with the excuse that “you gotta have a 
place fixed up proper to turn out good 
pitchers.” 

Many a camera enthusiast would be 
envious of Mr. Morant’s wanderings, but 
few professionals would care to surrender 
their elaborate laboratories in. exchange. 

“Just try turning out a color transpar- 
ency in the bathroom sometime,” he sug- 
gests. “First you balance the first-devel- 
oper on one side of the wash basin, the 


Here is the formidable though efficient 
array of equipment that accompanies the 
Morants throughout their constant travel. 


< 


clearing bath goes underneath, the bleach 
bath on the other, the hypo and a safe- 
light share somewhat limited space atop 
that well known bathroom fixture, and a 
timer ticks on relentlessly beside the 
toothbrush rack. This is one job where 
the old newsfotog’s adage ‘you don’t have 
to be crazy but it helps’ goes double!” 

Practically all his assignments are in 
the news and scenic field. He never 
makes technical phctographs of locomo- 
tives or rolling stock since this is regu- 
larly done by staff photographers from 
Canadian Pacific’s big photo bureau at 
Windsor Station, Montreal. 

The necessity for a quick distribution 


The mountain ran 
another direction 





His Trunk Is 
His Darkroom 


by MOLLIE WHEATLEY 


Roaming over 3000 miles between the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards of Canada, Nicholas 


Morant has built an enviable camera reputation. 


This Morant montage was never used for advertising. 
9° is actually 20 miles away and in 
ro 


m the famous Banff Springs hotel. 


of news pictures from various points 
along a three thousand mile front makes 
Mr. Morant’s traveling unit a valuable 
asset. The darkroom equipment is housed 
in two large trunks specially adapted 
for the work: all chemicals are carried 
in bulk and no liquids are transported 
because of the danger of breakage and 
consequent damage to paper and film 
stock. An Elwood enlarger is carried in 
a trunk of its own, along with a minia- 
ture attachment which fits the lensboard 
and thereby saves the space and weight 
of a second machine. 

For the benefit of readers of PorpuLar 
PxuotocraPHy Mr. Morant outlined his 
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camera equipment. For general scenic 
work he prefers his 34%x4% Speed 
Graphic (to which he attaches a Mendel- 
sohn Speedgun for news shots). For long 
focus work, interior set-ups, and por- 
traiture he uses a 5x7 Agfa Universal 
View camera with a set of five lenses. 

“While I appreciate the facilities of my 
Leica, I generally rely for the most part 
on the larger plate sizes,” says Mr. Mo- 
rant. “My Model G Leica is used chiefly 
for color work.” He is of the opinion 
that miniature cameras definitely have a 
place in today’s photography but that 
unless you specialize in their use, and 
invest considerable sums in the requi- 
site sets of lenses, the larger cameras 
are more facile in general commercial 
and news routine. 

In addition, Mr. Morant has a Graflex, 
Series D, 3%x4% with Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 
lens which sometimes Mr. Morant uses 
as “second camera” on important shots 
where two set-ups are advisable. Round- 
ing out the equipment list is a standard 
35mm DeBrie newsreel outfit, electrically 
operated, and also a panoramic camera 
which “I used once six years ago.” 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Morant 
overlaps the utility of his accessories as 
much as possible. The motion picture 
tripod is also used as a field tripod for 
the view camera. The lens shade on the 
Graphic has a special filter holder which 
permits use of all the filters from the 
motion picture camera. The Graphic 
camera is fitted with a Graflex back and 
the magazines and filmholders are there- 
fore intérchangeable with Mr. Morant’s 
Graflex. 

Unlike most photographers in the news 
field, Mr. Morant meets famous people 
under very pleasant circumstances and 
gets new slants on famed personalities. 
As a rule he finds them in holiday mood 
and quite often spends a day or a week 
in their company. 

A feature article on Kate Smith’s cam- 
era collection in a recent issue of Popv- 
LAR PHOTOGRAPHY recalled to him her visit 
to Banff Springs in the Canadian Rock- 
ies. He had arranged to take Miss Smith 
and her manager, Ted Collins, to an In- 
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Picturing the scenic beauties of the country served by the Canadian Pacific Railway is an impor- 


tant part of Morant's work. This photograph was made on the famous Highline Trail in Alberta. 
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News photography is another phase of Morant's activities. Here Ginger Rogers is sketching 
Chief Jacob Two Young Man of the Stoney tribe at an Indian reservation near Banff, Canada. 


spent a fortnight’s va- 
tion there. She was photo- 
doing a charcoal 

of a Stoney Chief who 

to be a personal friend 


“Railroad Delicacy” is the title 
applied to this well-composed 
picture of Toronto's rail yards. 


of the photographer—but let’s hear the 


younger Indians who drives an old car 
and occasionally goes to Calgary to play 
the stock market. Well Jake, as I call 
him, consented to pose for us in full re- 
galia. After half an hour I was finished 
picture taking, but of course Miss Rogers’ 
charcoal work took much longer. Soon 
Jake became fidgety and in no time at 


erybody in the mountains could hear: 

Jake: “Say, Nick—how much longer 
I gotta sit here?” 

Ans.: “Well, Jake, I can’t exactly say. 
You see it is not considered good med- 
icine to look at artist’s drawings be- 

- fore they finish—anyway, what’s the 
hurry?” 


' (Continued on ‘page 85) 
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The press celebrated the amazing solution of a crime by the camera. 


HE miniature camera which was 

formerly regarded as a pretty ac- 

cessory jewel in the photographic 
diadem has now become a sinister in- 
strument, sending murderers to death— 
and likewise allowing innocent men to 
step out into the fresh air of freedom. 
The minicam is becoming increasingly 
important to police authorities in Amer- 
ica and Europe. It is being used by 
homicide squads, traffic police, plain- 
clothes detectives, and in police labora- 
tories, wherever instantaneous, difficult, 
delicate, or subtle photography is re- 
quired. 

Actually the entire field of photog- 
raphy is lending valuable assistance in 
the amassing of indisputable evidence. 
X-ray cameras pierce suspicious appear- 
ing packages, mysterious luggage, shoes, 
and boxes, detecting everything from 
smuggled gems to cleverly disguised 
time bombs. Photomicrography adds its 
bit in ballistic tests which prove whether 
or not certain bullets were fired from a 
given gun; it records tiny hairs, specks 
of. dust, fingernail parings, minute 
threads, and lint. To the outsider, these 
things may mean nothing. But to the 
specialists in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation they speak with a fluent and 

tongue. The apparently mean- 
ingless bits of debris under the photo- 
micrographic camera can determine such 
amazing things as the race and travels 
of the suspect. A hair lost at the scene 
of a crime can send a murderer to the 

Infra-red and ultra-violet photography 
restore hopelessly charred scraps of pa- 
per, bringing out whatever was printed 
or written there. The fingerprint cam- 
era provides one of the most important 
spokes in the wheel of-crime detection. 
Literally millions of photographs of fin- 


gerprints are on file in Washington, cov- 
ering several floors in thousands of file 
cabinets, and so cleverly classified that 
but a few minutes are required for iden- 
tification. 

But of late years the miniature camera 
has been playing an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the securing of evidence. 
Because of its great flexibility, coupled 
with portability, it is becoming as much 
a part. of a law enforcement officer’s 
equipment as is his gun or handcuffs. 
And it occupies about as much space. 

One of the most brilliant examples of 
crime detection with a miniature camera 
occurred near Vienna in 1934. An old 
man had disappeared seven years pre- 
viously. His son-in-law was 
of murdering him but no evidence could 
be procured. The police, refusing to 
close the case, began to 
dig again in the wine 
cellar of the son-in- 
law’s home in the hope 
of finding the body. 

The cellar had been 
built in the form of a 
long gallery and two 
planks lay near the 
walls. In the loose earth 
of the cellar floor, a dis- 
membered leg was dis- 
covered. Beneath the 
planks, the skeleton was 
found. The flesh had 
entirely decomposed. 

It was the Contax 
camera which identified 
the murdered man, the 
old peasant, and brought 
his killer son-in-law to 
confess. 

Dr. Leopold Breite- 
necker, assistant at the 
Institute of. Medical 


Police 
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by ROSA REILLY 


New York Correspondent for Popular Photography 






The miniature camera is steadily gain- 


ing ground in modern crime detec- 


"sharpshooters" with 


the camera usually get their man. 





Jurisprudence in Vienna and official 
medical witness of the High Court, has 
described the technical aspect of this 
case in Photographie und Forschung, 
“The Contax in the Service of Science,” 
and the Carl Zeiss Company has given us 
permission to use the evidence and a pic- 
ture in PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

“The problem of photographing the 
evidence in situ,” according to Dr. 
Breitenecker, “presented the greatest 
difficulties on account of the small size 
of the cellar.” The police photographer 


found that his standard 4x6 camera 
caused considerable distortion of per- 
spective. 

A Contax, more adaptable for this 
type of field work, was then brought to 
the scene. With this instrument, it was 
possible to stand in the center of the 





The G-men's “identification kit" includes cameras. 

















Criminologist Katherine Keeler uses a 
vertical camera to analyze handwriting. 


longer wall and take the pictures with 
the camera in the hand. No tripod was 
necessary. The Contax photograph of 
the skeleton, made by flashlight, with 
the Tessar f 2.8 lens at full aperture is 
shown here. And this was the print 
which caused the murderer to confess. 

Dr. Breitenecker further says that by 
using the normal Contax lens of 2-inch 
focal length, objects of considerable size 
may be photographed from a distance 
of 2% to 3 yards. In the above case, it 
was possible to approach even nearer 
than this. 

By the use of the Contameter, which 
was first marketed in 1935, a year after 
this corpse was found in the cellar, even 
more meticulous work can be performed. 

The Contameter provides a convenient 
means for taking photographs of sub- 
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Smet. 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation has a modernly fe gan photographic laboratory 


utilizing to the limit the possibilities offered by 


jects close to the camera without the 
bother of groundglass focusing. Pic- 
tures of small objects may now be com- 
posed, focused, and photographed, al- 
most as quickly as you would make an 
ordinary Contax shot. 

The Contameter is an accessory which 
combines a supplementary distance me- 
ter for focusing and a view finder in one 
large opening. It is slipped into the 
shoe on top of the camera. Three sup- 
plementary lenses make it possible to 
focus quickly and accurately at approxi- 
mately 19 inches, 12 inches, or 7 inches 


from the camera lens; while at all times - 


in the same opening the view that will 
be included in the picture is clearly seen. 
Color filters may also be utilized in con- 
junction with the Contameter when 
necessary. 


This minicam shot of a skeleton helped solve an old murder mystery in Vienna, 


minicams and large cameras. 


One of the most dramatic performances 
of any miniature camera on record was 
when the Leica was used by the New 
York Police to solve a felony. This was 
in the midsummer of 1936. 

There was a convict in Sing Sing 
named Walter Rathbourne. He designed 
a set of counterfeit stock certificates 
which his confederates on the outside 
of the prison made up. Before the crooks 














WANT TO SELL PICTURES? 


by EMMA H. LITTLE 


The author, who selects the pictures for the Sunday 
edition of the New York Times, tells the amateur what 
to do, and not to do, in order to sell pictures. 


Y luck in life has been to spend 
M ten years at an editorial desk 

watching an unending procession 
of the world’s worst in photographs and 
an astonishing number of the best. I can 
lay indisputable claim to having seen 
more of both kinds than can be reckoned 
in six figures. This long association with 
photographers and their prints has taught 
me a number of points that may help 
camera enthusiasts who are anxious to 
market their pictures. 

I shall not advise you on type nor size 
of camera, for I am interested profession- 
ally in your results, not in how you get 
them. The old shoe box with a pin hole 
took excellent pictures, when it was in 
the right hands, you may recall. 

A surprising number of you amateurs 
don’t know the value of light and shade, 
the basic quality of all good photographs. 
You offer for sale gray monotones that 
never can give the clear reproduction that 
papers and magazines require. Public 
taste demands a constantly higher stand- 
ard of illustration, and editors are kept on 
the jump to find the best. 

A limited amount of printing is done in 
rotogravure, an etching process that re- 
tains practically all that is in the original 
print; but the printing process commonly 
used involves making half-tones from 
your photograph with a relatively coarse 
screen. In the half-tone cuts produced 
by this process a muddy blob of indefi- 
nite contours is about all that is left of 
that flat print of yours, so lacking in con- 
trast. 

I don’t adhere to the school that be- 
lieves that art and photography are Siam- 
ese twins; neither can I emphasize too 
strongly thet both deal fundamentally 
with composition and find success or fail- 
ure by the treatment of contrast, the light 
and shade just mentioned. 

Your colorless prints are destined for 
speedy return mail, unless they happen to 
cover some event or personality that is 
unique and for which no substitute is 
available. Then the editor struggles to 
get some miracle of reproduction. How- 
ever, usually he has on hand a hundred 
clear prints of your subject, or knows 
where to get them. 

This leads us squarely into one of my 
pet theories about photographers. It is 
an absolute necessity for you to cultivate 
an attitude of detachment towards your 
pictures. You are not born self-critics. 
You must consciously improve your abil- 
ity to look at your prints as impersonally 
as if you had nothing to do with the initial 
processes. 

An imaginary day of a camera fan il- 
lustrates my point. He starts out on a 

















“Wouldn't this be a honey for your cover?" 


glorious morning for a hike in the hills. 
Dangling all about him and filling his 
pockets is his camera equipment. With a 
merry crowd he goes into the woods and 
is quickly in an enviable outdoor mood. 
Snapping on the way, he reaches the 
summit of his chosen hill and takes an- 
other dozen pictures. 

His hike nets him three or four dozen. 
It is his business, not mine, to throw out 
thirty of them. He won’t. He will show 
them all to me and to other editorial vic- 
tims who are interminably involved in 
the business of winnowing wheat from 
chaff. All we want to see are the best 
ones and they are the only ones that 
have commercial value. 

These are, nevertheless, the prints he 
is sure to offer for sale: a long range 
view of the low lying valley, with very 
dim wooded hills in the distance; a fel- 
low hiker with a knapsack slung on his 


back, looking into the lens; a girl with 
slits for eyes, squinting into the sun, 
braced by a hand in the foreground, that 
gets the major focus; a totally uninspired 
shot of one of the boys eating a hot dog; 
a view of a brook that neither begins nor 
ends; and one of himself, snapped by a 
well-meaning friend, that is nothing for 
the world to look at, but is grand for a 
memory book. 

Absurd, you say. Not as absurd as you 
think; a trifle exaggerated, perhaps, but 
true in essentials. You do this not once, 
but in duplicate, time and again. Why? 
Because you carry in your tricky mind 
the trail of association. When you look 
at your distant view that probabiy needed 
a telephoto lens, you see in your mind’s 
eye all that was in the original view and 
read it into your print. You consistently 
see what your eye saw, and can’t under- 
stand my aloofness in seeing only what 
your camera caught. 

I didn’t share your good time, and your 
photographs tell me only what you were 
skillful enough to record. If your friends 
have cooperated on a reasonable amount 
of posing that retains an unaware look; 
if you have the flair of snapping the shut- 
ter in a split second; if you have caught 
a view that carries over to me the sense 
of what you experienced on your hike, I 
catch the feeling of the fun and pleasure 
of walking in the woods, climbing, and a 
hill top picnic. 

Try a hard-boiled impersonal appraisal 
the next time you develop a roll of film 
and make your prints. Learn to crop 
your negatives to throw emphasis on a 
focal point. Learn to strengthen or 
weaken parts of your films while print- 
ing. If you are anxious to get into the 
picture market you must acquire these 
skills. It is perfectly legal to take medi- 
ocre pictures for your own entertainment, 
but don’t inflict them upon an over- 
stocked market. 

Try for universality of appeal, not the 
admiration of your friends who enjoy 
your pictures regardless of their quality. 
Keep your snaps for record and reminis- 
cence but don’t try to market them indis- 
criminately. ; 

Don’t, above everything else, join the 
ranks of album bearers. This well mean- 
ing army brings and shows all—page after 
page of mounted contact prints with 
everything from Grandma on the back 
porch to the neighbor’s pet canary. 
Trips abroad, with best pals grouped in 

(Continued on page 80) 





Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


CHRISTMAS BELLS . . 


. . by Ralph E. Knowles 


Not the bells of Bethlehcm—just the plain little bells of an old 
’ mission in southern Arizona but they, along with thousands of 
others, will herald the Christmas season. The photographer, by 
clever silhouetting, has given a symbolic meaning to what would 
have been just a picture of bells. [For Technical Data see Page 68] 
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by Ralph E. Knowles 
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Solo Flight 


Robert 


mpbell, Cleveland, 
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Fast, precise action like this 
demands split-second timing 
on the part of both subjects 
and photographers. The 
aerialists were shot at 1/500, 
the flying dog at 1/250. 
(Far Technical Data see page 68) 


























Pictures of genuine salon quality 
were obtained from tabletop set- 
tings by Edward Quigley of Phila- 
delphia who in his ‘’Visitors’’ gives 
an example of realism, and in "Cap- 
tivity’ creates drama and mystery. 


(For Technical Data see page 68) 
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No subject could be more abstract 
than music, yet Leo Aarons illus- 
trated it in an elaborate montage 
for Paramount Pictures, while James 
N. Doolittle gives an entirely dif- 
ferent conception by picturing a 
lusty musician in fancy uniform. 


(For Technical Data see page 68) 
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Photographer D. Ward 
Pease of Chicago takes 
pride in his collection 
of “gun” pictures. Note 
how he varies his tech- 
nique to accommodate 
as extreme types as the 
battery from Old Iron- 
sides and the “gat” of 
frontier days. 


‘For Technical Data see page 68) 
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Winter Wonderland 
Dr. M. A. Obremski, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Steplien Deutch 


H 


Snow is a happy medium 
for photographers, laying 
its blanket of sharp con- 
trast over many a com- 
monplace scene. These 
two examples are note- 
worthy for their fine de- 
tail as well as their ex- 
cellent backlighting. 


(For Technical Data see page 68) 









































An interesting contrast in windmill 
subjects. Above, a quite accidental 
shot on a New York playground; 
right, a carefully studied wind- 
mill portrait from England. 


(For Technical Data see page 68) 


b 
George A: Thompson, New York, N. Y. 


The Windmill by 
Harold Burdekin, Reigate, England 








DESPAIR 


A man’s moods will run the full 
gamut of human emotions. Photog- 
rapher M. F. Ellinor of Valdosta, Ga., 
has captured two extremes in _ the 
very expressive face of his model. 


(For Technical Data see page 68) 





























Marching Eyes b 
Richard Blume, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Eyes of the Forest by 
Guy Jaconelli, Wheaton, Illinois 


Let pictorial instinct guide you 

in your search for a motif. The 

strong pattern of the glass eyes 

and the curious slits in the tree 

barks are both “naturals” that 

stop you on first sight. 
(For Technical Data see page 68) 





Pouring Steel by 
Fred Korth, Chicago, lilinois 


Industry is rich in fascinat- 
ing light effects for the 
camera. The light radiating 
from molten steel and from the 
flame of a blowtorch was the 
main source of illumination 
for these two pictures. 
(For Technical Data see page 68) 





anne is in seality « clever tabletop (see « 
gram)madeby Joseph A. Corbi, W: 


(For Technical Data see’ page 98) 
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Have Come to Stay! 


by NORWOOD MILLER 


News Correspondent, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Newsreels for local consumption, made by amateurs, 
are a great success. Several ingenious methods are 
employed to increase their appeal by adding sound. 


“c HERE’S Maw standing beside 
that fat man at the diving board.” 
“Know: who that is—that’s 

Fat Smith’s old man.” 

The theater audience is enjoying its 
weekly home-town newsreel. 

Community newsreels, it seems, were 
given considerable impetus as a profit- 
able outlet for the talents of amateur 16 
mm. cameramen by an article in the 
August issue of PopuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
These newsreels of local events for local 
audiences are a decided success. 

However, I blushingly confess that ar- 
ticle did not go far enough. It failed to 
foresee the resourcefulness and original- 
ity of many amateurs who jumped into 
the stunt—and improved upon it. But 
that is the beauty of the amateur. He 
leaves the beaten path and is his own 
guide. 

Most of the improvements lie in the 
field of adding synchronized tone by one 
method or the other to the local news- 
reel, thus aiding the imagination of the 
. audience and interjecting some humor 
wherever possible. Here are a few case 
histories that teach valuable lessons. 

For example, Mr. Scott Roberts of Cam- 
den, Maine, among others, hit upon a 
simple, inexpensive means of adding 
sound to the home-town newsreel which 
he launched in his local theater. He 


hooked up a microphone to the sound 
system of the theater. Now a local 
Lowell Thomas tickles the audiences 
with personalized commentary as they 
view themselves, their friends or the 
town worthies “in the movies.” 

The success of the arrangement is cor- 
roborated by another report that is typ- 
ical of many returns from the outlying 
precincts. Entitled: “Community News- 
reel Pays Well,” it was published in Box 
Office, a magazine for theater operators. 
The theater trade press is ballyhooing the 
stunt now—which may make it easier 
for you to sell your local exhibitor. The 
Box Office item reads: 

“Grandview, Wash.—Here’s a depres- 
sion gloom chaser. While the idea is not 
new, the treatment is, so we pass it along 
to you. Mrs. Marce E. Warner and her 
manager, Gene Maxwell, have a Grand- 
view ‘March of Time’ all their own. Gene 
uses a 16 mm. Bell & Howell camera on 
local events, such as weddings, children’s 
parties, farmers working in the fields, 
school doings, dog fights or what have 
you. On a given night each month this 
pictorial feast is shown on the screen of 
the Colonial, which, having a 70 foot pro- 
jection throw, uses an Eastman projector 
with a 750-watt lamp. The picture is 
perfectly clear at this distance and a 
wisecracking M. C. (master of cere- 


People who never sat in a plane welcome 
aerial shots of the home town in newsreels. 


Road washouts and other accidents are 
among important local newsreel subjects. 


monies) dubs the sound through the 
house sound system. This one night a 
month holds all house records and it can 
be made to show returns through the 
device of anniversary nights, years after 
the negative is made.” 

One large producer of 16 mm. equip- 
ment has begun beating the drum to in- 
terest newspaper publishers in sponsor- 
ing home-town newsreels, and thus pave 
the way for the amateur 16 mm. fan to 
turn his talent into cash without devot- 
ing a great deal of time to it each week. 

The stunt was fully aired before the re- 
cent meeting of the Inland Daily Press 
Association at Chicago. Reporting the 
event, Motion Picture Herald said: 

“Several publishers ahd editors. of 
newspapers in towns whose populations 
are as low as 5,000, as well as 4 number 
representing papers in towns whose pop- 
ulation borders on six figures, said they 
thought a local newsreel taken of ‘doings 
of the home folks’ might go a long way 
toward building up goodwill and circula- 
tion. Others said that theaters running 
the local newsreel should do more busi- 
ness and probably would spend more 
money in advertising. , 

“Among the test towns where the tak- 
ing and presentation of local 16 mm. 
newsreels. is underway are Morris, IIl., 
as a typical town of 5,000, Taylorville, 
Ill., 7,500 population, and Beloit, Wis., 25,- 
000. Considerable additional local news- 
reel activity is reported from theaters in 
Grand Junction, Colo., in Pueblo, Colo., 
in T. C. Riddell’s Erie theater in Hugo, 
Okla., at the Tosa theater in Wawatosa, 
Wis., by Walter Green, theater operator 
at Morgantown, N. C., also in Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Wisconsin, North Carolina 
and Minnesota. The Burton Jerrel 
‘News Flashes’ in Iowa is serving local 
newsreels to 190 theaters. In Minneap- 
olis, Radio Station WTCN and the World 
theater have been cooperating.” 

Yes, the home-town newsreel is gath- 
ering momentum daily—and in practi- 
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cally every case where the plan has 
scored a sensational success, the operator 
is following the formula outlined in the 
August issue of PopuLak PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Local events should provide a happy 
hunting ground for thousands of amateur 
16 mm. movie makers who care to earn 
substantial side-money. 

Evidently, a one-night-out-of-the- 
month plan is most practical in starting a 
community reel in extremely small local- 
ities. In larger towns the reel may profit- 
ably be shown during a week of each 
month. But in a number of towns of 
5,000 and up a continuous performance, 
with weekly changes, is paying out well 
for theater and producer. 

Other satisfactory make-shifts are re- 
ported, in addition to the use of the mic- 
rophone. Here and there an exhibitor is 
economizing on his investment by using 
a standard 16 mm. projector. To pre- 
serve good contrast in the screen images, 
the projector often is mounted near the 
front of the balcony where it is much 
nearer to the screen than is the 35 mm. 
projection booth. Sometimes the pro- 
jector will cover comfortably only one- 
half or two-thirds of the screen. But so 
engrossed is the average audience in the 
home-town antics that nobody minds this 
improvisation in the least. 

How, or whether the operator cares to 
use sound must be considered in the light 
of “good business.” The “mike” method 
costs little. In the larger towns it may be 
beneath the dignity of the theater to use 
a commentator “in the flesh.” Or it may 
become too tedious, or too costly in time, 
for the cameraman to double-in-brass. 
In such cases the cameraman can draw 
further upon the marvelous mechaniza- 
tion of the age, and record the weekly 
voice copy on a disc. Recording facili- 
ties will be found in the nearest city of 
any size. Usually, the nearest radio sta- 
tion will have a cutting head for disc re- 
cording. 

Whether delivered by an announcer 
who is .watching the screen or by an 
equivalent phonograph record, the sound 
commentary must be synchronized closely 
to the action on the screen. Otherwise 
it will lose its punch. 

Voice and action may be made to match 
by easy methods which amateurs have 
adapted from the practices of the profes- 
sionals. Some home newsreels are now 
shot and projected with sound film. With 
either disc or film sound, synchroniza- 
tion may be gained with the same tac- 
tics. 

The trick is managed by editing the ac- 
tion footage to the desired length, then 
recording the corresponding “ghost voice” 
commentary under the controlled condi- 
tions of a well-improvised sound studio. 
“Sync” recording—or capturing words or 
sound at the scene of the action—is ex- 
tremely difficult for the operator who 
lacks elaborate equipment. Hollywood 
prefers to “dub in” as much background 
sound as possible after the action has 
been shot. Usually it sounds better than 
the real thing. Rarely is it advisable for 
an amateur to shoot sound “in sync” un- 
less he wishes to do honor to some not- 
able such as the Fourth of July orator 

(Continued on page 72) 








Incandescent Candid Photography 








EEDING a portable light in con- 

junction with his Model G Leica 
camera, Dr. Leland C. Blair of North 
Hollywood, California, devised a unique 
piece of apparatus which can easily be 
constructed by anyone. 

A metal lug was cut to size to fit into 
the slot on the top of the camera. Next, 
an ordinary light socket was soldered 
to the top of this. A hole was drilled in 
the lug to permit passage of the wires 
going into the socket. 

Using a reflector from a desk lamp, he 
clamped it on the socket. Sufficient wire 
was led from the socket to allow the 
operator to travel some distance from the 
110-volt baseboard outlet into which it 
was plugged. Twenty to twenty-five feet 
is suggested as a convenient length. 

About ten inches from the socket, a 
switch was inserted in the wire so the 
operator could control the light with one 
hand, while holding the camera in the 
other. Either a 500-watt incandescent 
bulb or a photoflood may be used in the 
socket. 

To prevent possible accidental drop- 
ping of the camera, Dr. Blair secured a 
short length of chain to the neck strap 
connection on the side of the camera. A 
metal ring was hooked to the end of the 
chain and placed on the finger during 
operation. 

The photographer, by means of this 





Dr. Blair's portable lighting unit with long 
extension cord and handy switch is fas- 
tened solidly to the top of his camera. 


handy device, can walk about a room 
and conveniently carry his floodlight 
with him in a manner that will not in- 
terfere with operation of the camera.— 
Paul Armstrong, Los Angeles, Calif. 








Some Photographic Superstitions 








PRINT MASSAGING. Watch the old time 
photographer develop a print (but don’t 
copy his method). After immersion of 
the unlucky print in the developer, he 
picks it up, vigorously rubs a highlight, 
and returns it to the developer. He then 
continues the rubbing, this time all over 
the print. 

The reason for this massage dates back 
to the days of the first printing-out 
papers; air bubbles tended to form on 
these early emulsions and gentle surface 
friction was necessary to prevent white 
spots. Modern papers are fairly free from 
this defect. Gentle movement of the tray 
with the print completely immersed is 
the best technique. Rubbing merely tends 
to break down the gelatin and cause 
transparent marks on the dried print. 

To correct for improper dodging (‘‘pro- 
jection control” to the new school), wash 
the print after partial development, then 
swab the undertimed portions with a 
little concentrated developer on a bit of 
cotton. Though not as effective as making 
the print over, it will help somewhat. 
But don’t rub the print. 


FIXING. Two schools of technique have a 
permanent battle on how long a negative 
should be fixed. One group insists that 
the film should be left in the hypo twice 
as long as it takes to clear; the other says 
it is fixed as soon as it is cleared. 
Neither is quite correct, the truth be- 





ing that a negative is just barely fixed 
as soon as it clears, if fixed in a fresh and 
properly compounded hypo bath. An old 
or carelessly mixed bath will not render 
a negative permanently free from stains 
even if the negative is left in it for a 
week. It may look clear, but there are 
silver halides that may remain in the 
negative. 

Rapid finish experts may point with 
pride to clear ten-year-old negatives that 
were jerked from the hypo the second 
that the yellow disappeared, but don’t 
be fooled. Those negatives were fixed in 
a fresh bath, and not in two baths, one 
old and one new, as some “experts” 
recommend. 

So, to be safe, mix the hypo properly, 
use it fresh, and leave the negatives in 
a little longer than it takes them to clear; 
it certainly can’t hurt them, even if no 
one ever proved that it is absolutely nec- 
essary. 


OLD DEVELOPER. Did you ever hear any- 
one tell you to put a little old developer 
in your fresh bath? If you’ve been around 
camera clubs, you’ve heard that. This is 
supposed to improve color. But the 
scientist who works out the proper de- 
veloper formulas doesn’t believe that; he 
recommends fresh, clear solutions. Chalk 
up another one to the error boys; throw 
the old soup away.—Irving J. Newman, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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ITH the coming of the first snow, 

nature presents an almost limit- 

less number of entirely new pho- 
tographic subjects. For the most part 
the camera owner directs his activities to 
the more obvious of these, ranging from 
scenic shots to animals. 

It is when one plumbs the unseen 
depths of nature, however, that a new 
world becomes apparent, extending the 
scope of your camera to still further 
horizons which most people never see. 
Being a photomicrography enthusiast, I 
have turned to one of the most available 
of subjects during the winter months. 
Snow stars, when viewed through a low 
power microscope, are seen as an in- 
finite array of lovely, symmetrical de- 
signs, no two alike. You can photograph 
them all winter long without getting a 
duplicate design. 

Water crystallizes in hexagonal forms 
and even in ice formations this system of 
crystallization can often be noticed. Snow 
stars always show this six sided figure. 
They are real jewels of nature fashioned 
by frost and are nothing more than thin 
and gleaming plates in the shape of shin- 
ing rosettes and wheels. 

These glittering crystals of water vapor 
vary in size and if, for any reason the 
supply of water vapor is not provided in 
regular amounts under uniform condi- 
tions, distorted crystals are produced. 
Imperfect crystals are common; twinning 
or doubling is rarer. Here two or more 
snow stars unite to form one, thus pro- 
viding 12 sided crystals. Tripling also 
occurs and then the snow star is 18 sided. 

Snow flakes are groups of individual 
snow stars which have become lumped 
or fused together. Here the individual 
stars are difficult and often impossible to 
recognize. 

Few people have ever observed these 
shimmering stars closely. Although they 
are small, they are not so tiny that the 
naked eye can not distinguish them. Still 
more of their charm is revealed with the 
aid of a magnifying glass. 

The equipment needed to photograph 
them is inexpensive and very simple, 
both as to setup and operation. All that 
is needed is a low power microscope 


GET READY FOR 
SNOW: STARS 


by HERBERT BADE 


Amateur Photographer, Glen Head, L. |. 


A simple method and setup 
enable you to photograph the 
endless variety of shimmering 
and delicate snow crystals. 


which can be obtained for as little as two 
or three dollars. The camera used in 
taking pictures with the microscope is 
the most inexpensive part of the whole 
setup. The lenses used are those of the 
microscope; the camera has none and 
should not have any. It can be a box 
camera, a folding camera, a plate or view 
camera, a Graflex (all without their 
lenses) or even an inverted cardboard 
cone, pyramid, or a simple cylinder. 
The type illustrated is an inverted 


pein 





Catching snow stars on a dark cloth. In 
the background is the microscope-camera. 





cardboard pyramid fitted light-tight over 
the eyepiece of the microscope. Type, 
shape, and kind plays no part in the final 
pictorial result; any and all will work. 
In fact the simplest and cheapest will 
give pictures identical to the most ex- 
pensive one that can be obtained. The 
only difference is in the ease of handling 
and the refinements of the individual 
parts. 

The simple type of cardboard camera 
illustrated was made of such a size to 
take a 4x5 plate holder. Focusing is 
done with the microscope upon a ground- 
glass held in a frame at the level of the 
film in the plate holder. When focused, 
remove the groundglass, slip in the plate 
holder, loaded of course, and expose. 
This may be done by merely slipping the 
slide from the plate holder and returning 
it after the desired exposure has been 
made. 

Snow stars must be photographed out- 
doors. Place the microscope and the 
photographic attachment upon a table 
and leave it outside for at least one hour. 
Longer if necessary. All parts, lenses as 
well as metal parts, must be thoroughly 
chilled before work begins. If this is not 
done fogging will result. 

Since a puff of warm air instantly de- 
stroys the dainty star formation, all pho- 
tographic equipment must be cold. The 
protected porch, an outside shed, any 
place sheltered from currents of air and 
falling snow is suitable, provided that at 
least one side is open to keep it cold. No 
warming devices can be used. 

Now you are ready to capture snow 
stars and photograph them. Since they 
can not be picked up with the fingers 
without ruining them, they must be 
caught upon some dark surface while 
falling from the sky. A cold slate is ex- 
cellent. In order to use it, just leave it 
outside a few hours so that it may attain 
outdoor temperature. If preferred, a dark 
cloth may be used, the blacker the better 
but it, too, must be cold. 

Select one of the stars caught on the 
cloth or plate and hold a chilled glass 
slide in one hand. Turn the cloth over 
the slide and dump the star on the glass. 
With a little practice it is possible to place 
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the selected snow star upon the glass 
slide without injury. When a suitable 
specimen has been found, place it in the 
microscope-camera on the glass slide and 
take its picture. Daylight illumination 
can be used successfully with a short 
time exposure. Low magnifications are 
used. Between 30 and 50 diameters will 
be sufficient. 

Great care must be taken not to breathe 
upon the specimen while working with 
it. A warm touch or a gentle breath from 
nose or mouth will surely melt part if 
not all of the snow star. When the out- 
side temperatures are less than 30 de- 
grees above zero, no particular hurry is 
necessary. When the air is warmer it 
will seldom be worth while to bother 
with the stars for they will then melt 
almost as soon as they touch the glass 
slide. 

The correct exposure for the film can 
readily be determined by making one or 
two test shots. Once the correct ex- 
posure has been determined, as many 
snow stars can be photographed as de- 
sired, for the light and magnification used 
will be the same in each case. 

Then, too, it is well to develop and fix 
each film before the next is taken so that 
if anything goes wrong, the same snow 
star can be rephotographed before it is 
destroyed. 

The delicate designs may be worked 
into other photographic activities. Many 
find their way into montages, or photo- 
graphic Christmas cards. It is cold, cold 
work, but I am sure that you will be 
well repaid with the results — 


One-Solution Sepia Toner 

AVE you come across a picture you 

would like to sepia tone but hesi- 
tate because of the cost of chemicals or 
complicated methods? I did, but now 
through the use of this simple and cheap 
process I will do a single picture when- 
ever I so desire. 

Purchase from your local drug store 
about 10 cents worth of Liver of Sulphur. 
(A pound costs only about 70 cents.) 
Into a tray of 16 ounces of warm water, 
dissolve a piece of this Liver of Sulphur 
about the size of the eraser on a lead 
pencil. This will make a very pale yel- 
low solution that will not stain the tray. 
Into this solution place any dry print you 
desire toned, whether the print was made 
yesterday of a year ago, matte or glossy. 
Allow the print to remain in the solution 
until the desired shade of brown is 
reached, then remove and place in run- 
ning water and wash for about 20 min- 
utes and dry in the regular manner. A 
beautiful sepia-toned print is the result. 

Not only is the simplicity of this 
method outstanding but the ease with 
which you can control the degree of 
brown tone is remarkable as it is only 
necessary to watch the print taking on 
color and remove it from the solution to 
the wash water at any time. Toning, of 
course, can be done in bright daylight 
and larger quantities of the solution can 
be used to tone large prints. Always use 
plenty of solution in your tray so prints 
will at all times be completely covered, 
thereby preventing uneven toning.—A. 
S. Cooke, Westfield, N. J. 








Periscope for Candid Shots 
by Joseph Mascelli 





AVE you ever tried to take pictures 
in a crowd and found that you could 
not sight your camera at eye level, and 
as a last resort placed it over your head 
and “shot wild?” This is an old news- 
paper trick but is not entirely satisfac- 
tory. Many times the photographs con- 
tain anything but what you want and 
are all off center. 
After spoiling many negatives in this 
way I decided that I was going to know 








Above is shown a schematic 
diagram of the periscope 
with the camera mounted on 
it. Note that the camera is 
secured to the periscope 
with a bracket and that the 
mirrors are set in at an 
angle of 45 degrees. At 
the right is shown the au- 
thor demonstrating the use 
of the periscope. The left 
hand holds it to the eye 
while the right steadies the 
upper part and manipulates 
the cable release. The 
periscope can be made any 
length you may desire. 


what my camera was shooting even if I 
did have to hold it over my head. The 
solution was indeed simple—a periscope. 
I simply attached a periscope to my cam- 
era and by holding it up was able to see 
a reflection of the wire frame finder in 
the bottom mirror. It worked perfectly 
and I later found that it could be used 
equally well with a movie camera. 

You will first have to experiment on 
the size mirror you will need before 
you make the periscope. You can do 
this by placing the mirror at 45 degrees 
and noting the reflection it gives; thus 
you find the smallest size possible that 
can be used with the finder on your 
camera. 

When using the wire frame finder sim- 
ply center the camera on the periscope 
and leave the peep-sight or eyepiece down 
so it will not obstruct the view. With the 
optical glass finder you will only need 
a small mirror and will get a perfect 
reflection of what it sees. Naturally the 
smaller type cameras work best because 
it is easier to balance them over the 





head, but any camera up to 4 x 5 will 
work fine if it is securely attached and 
handles are placed on the periscope to 
aid in holding it steady. Always use a 
cable release. 

It will be seen by the illustration that 
the camera is secured to the periscope 
by an Optipod, but a block of wood with 
a hole drilled in it and a standard tripod 
screw inserted can be used to secure the 
camera rigidly. It is possible to pick up 





an inexpensive toy periscope if one has 
not the time to make it, but the home- 
made article will better fit the camera 
it is made for and the height can be 
made to suit the individual using. it. 
You will find in practice that with a 
periscope you can get a good many shots 
you formally missed by guessing. —f 


Patch for Camera Bellows 

BLACK cloth patch is enclosed with 

several makes of supersensitive pan 
and color roll film for the purpose of 
covering the red numeral window of the 
camera. This is one of the best patches 
that can be obtained for covering pin- 
holes in a camera bellows. The narrow 
margin without adhesive should be 
trimmed off before applying. The patch 
on the camera window need not be re- 
placed every time a new roll of film is 
inserted. It is sufficient to raise it part 
way so that the numeral can be seen, 
then press it into place again. Thus the 
same patch will last for a long time— 
Oscar H. Stroh, Gainesville, Fla. 
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A HOME-MADE SPOTLIGHT 


py E. FRED MILLER 


This valuable lighting accessory can be built 
easily and at a very small cost. It will help 
you make better portraits and still-life shots. 


opened a new field for amateur 

photographers. I found that with 
two or three of these bulbs I could get 
some good snapshots indoors. Then I 
tried them out on portraits and again got 
good results. 

Finally I switched to tabletop studies 
and endeavored to make dramatic photo- 
graphs of commonplace, everyday things. 
But alas! My pictures turned out just 
as commonplace as the subjects. Try as 
I might, no amount of juggling of flood- 
lights or objects made very much im- 
provement. The pictures were good 


N= so long ago, Photoflood bulbs 


technically, that is, they were correctly 
exposed, in focus, clear, and sharp—but 
they just didn’t have that necessary 
punch. 

After comparing them with pictures 





Setup lighted by one flood lamp. Illumi- 
nation is good but print lacks brilliance. 





Same setup lighted by spotlight. Compare 
shadows with those in the print above. 


made by well-known photographers I 
discovered that the trouble was a 
lack of those rich, well-formed shadows. 
So back I went to the floods and tried to 
maneuver them around to get some shad- 
ows, but no matter where they were 
placed, well-outlined shadows just would 
not show up. Usually the “shadow” was 
just a little wisp of darkness which bore 
no likeness whatever to the object that 
cast it. 

In desperation, I decided to discard the 
floodlights and get a spotlight. Then I 
found out how much spotlights cost and 
right away changed my mind and tried 
to forget what swell pictures I could 
make if I had one. 

It was hard to forget, however, so I 
finally tried to make a spotlight. The 
result of my efforts is shown in the ac- 
companying pictures. This light works 
perfectly, looks good, and cost me only 
$1.00 to make. Besides using it for dra- 
matic lighting on tabletops and objects, 
I now use it for portraiture and many 
other lighting jobs. 

The only parts that were bought for 
this spotlight were the lens (a 414” con- 
densing lens that a photographic supply 
house called a “second” and sold for 75c 
because it had a slight nick in the edge); 
a porcelain socket, a plug, and 10 feet of 
wire, all of which cost 25c. 

The lamp housing is a discarded gallon 


‘oil can, the bottom of which is 5% inches 


square. A hole 4 inches in diameter was 
cut in one end and the lens mounted over 
it. This is held in place by a heavy wire 
ring just smaller than the lens so it will 
not slip through. The wire ring is held 
over the lens by six little lugs which are 
bolted to the can. 

On the rear of the can, all the tin is 
cut away save for a little strip about 1% 
inches in the top and bottom corners. 
The blocks holding the sliding carriage 
are screwed to these strips. The sketch 
shows how the sliding platform is made 
and the light mounted on it. I used parts 
out of a toy Erector set for this but they 
can easily be made from scrap metal 
strips. The rods on which the socket 

(Continued on page 84) 


The drawing below shows various parts of the spotlight which are explained in the text. 
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The completed spot- 
light, made from a 
discarded gallon can, 
looks good and works 
efficiently. The wire 
from the lamp runs 
inside of the square 
sheet-metal upright. 





A ring, made from heavy wire and held by 
six small lugs, keeps the lens in place. 





Small lugs bolted to the can hold the 
lens ring in place. The light can be 
locked in any position with the wing nut. 
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ANEW 
MINIATURE 
CAMERA 


Unusual in form and construction, this tiny 
camera incorporates valuable features. 





Above, the closed Minox. A picture of the 
open camera is at the top of this page. 


by WALTER BUCHLER 


News Correspondent, London, Eng. 


HE Minox, a remarkable new min- 

iature camera, originates in little 

Latvia. Developed by a group of 
engineers who desired to produce a cam- 
era on entirely new principles, the tiny 
Minox—it’s only the size of a pocket 
knife—is being manufactured in Riga. 

The camera easily fits a vestpocket or 
a lady’s handbag. When closed, its stain- 
less steel casing which has no protruding 
parts protects it perfectly. The complete 
camera weighs only 414 ounces. 

Even more remarkable than these ex- 
ternal properties, however, are the many 
features incorporated in the little cam- 
era. The Minox has no winding or set- 
ting handles of any kind. It is ready for 
taking photographs immediately after the 
outer case is pulled away. This move- 
ment simultaneously exposes the view- 
finder which is covered up when the 
camera is closed. By the action of open- 


The inset below shows a contact print from a Minox negative in actual size. The large 
cut was made from a section of a grainless enlargement from the same tiny negative. 








Exposure counter 


Focusing knob 


Shutter adjustment 










Release button 


Viewfinder 


Yellow filter grip 


Recessed lens 


ing the camera the film is automatically 
wound and the shutter set. 

The shutter has a speed range between 
% and 1/1000 second, and can also be 
set at bulb or time. It is the first prac- 
tical lens shutter of this speed It could 
be made to work only because its mov- 
ing parts are so minute. 

A special merit of the Minox is the fact 
that it neither possesses nor needs a dia- 
phragm. This is due to the extremely 
short focus of the lens, which is only 
15mm. In spite of its large aperture of 
f 3.5, this gives it a sharpness of defini- 
tion equal to the lens of 50mm. focal 
length at f 12. 

The advantages of this are obvious: 
firstly, it entirely eliminates the neces- 
sity to work out exposures for the va- 
rious apertures—a very complicated busi- 
ness for the beginner. The best possi- 
ble exposure depends on one factor only 
—the light conditions. 

Owing to the short focal length lens, 
the camera has a very short infinity 
focus, and the lens only needs adjust- 
ment for objects nearer than 12 feet. The 
Minox has unusual facilities for close-up 
photography: without extra lenses, it 
will take objects as near as 8 inches. If 
such a photograph is enlarged to post- 
card size, one has an actual-size picture 
of the subject. 

The negatives measure 56”"x%._" (8x11 
mm.), and in spite of its small size, the 
Minox holds a spool for 50 exposures, 
packed for daylight loading and very 
simple to insert. The film is contained in 
a double magazine. Fastening to a take- 
up spool and re-winding are eliminated. 

The Minox contains a built-in adjusta- 
ble yellow filter. This 2x filter can be 
slid in front of the lens and is automati- 
cally withdrawn after exposure. 

The manufacturers claim, on the basis 
of technical details of the Minox, that 
their camera is superior to larger mod- 
els when it comes to reproducing remote 
and close subjects with the same sharp- 
ness. The great depth of field is a con- 
siderable asset when photographing 
moving objects, especially children —f 

(At present the Minox camera is not 
available on the American market. Pop- 
ULAR PHotocRaPHy has no information as 
to where the camera can be obtained. If 
and when this information will be avail- 
able, we shall pass it on to our readers. 
In the meantime, inquiries will have to 
go unanswered.—Eb.) 
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WINNERS 


N THE 





PICTURE 
CONTEST 
itis. 


JERE are the three best pictures and 
the names of the winners in POP- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S Picture Con- 
test. The entrants illustrated a phase 
of Livingston Larned's story "Father 
Forgets." It's the story of a father 
who regrets having scolded his son. 

The result of the NAME CONTEST 


appears on page 60 of this issue. 


B. Stoll, Clay Center, Kans. 


PRIZES OF $5 EACH 


Daniel H. Fahrney, Hagerstown, Md.; Clyde Ham- 

mond, Youngstown, O.; Bertram Kusanoby, Bound 

Brook, N. J.; Ralph Powell, Floral Park, N. Y.; Dr. J. E. 
de Wever, Montreal, Canada. 


HONORABLE MENTION. Charles H. Blair, Jackson, 
Mich.; Ray Dalrymple, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Mrs. Enola 
Duzak, San Francisco, Calif.; W. D. Elliott, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; R. H. Herring, Columbus, O.; Jack Hutchinson, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Willis K. Jones, Oxford, O.; James R. 
Loving, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ethel Savage, Elkhart, Ind.; Dr. J. 
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st. The First Prize of $100 is awarded to John 
[ Dunnewin of Grand Rapids, Mich. The pic- 

ture was made with a 2!/, x 2!/, Korelle Re- 
flex, 3 sec. at f 5.6, on Agfa ra an film, de- 
veloped in Edwal 20, printed on Haloid Projecto. 
Mr. Dunnewin used two home-made spotlights. 
















d The Second Prize of $50 goes to 
Qn * David Stewart of Los Angeles, Calif. 

The picture was made with a 4x5 
Korona View on Agfa Superpan Portrait, 
| sec. at f Il, with a 500-watt spotlight. 


d Leonardo A. Robbins of Ogden, 
FG. Utah, receives the Third Prize of 

$25 for his montage. The pictures 
were made with an Argus Model C on 
Panatomic-X, exposure 1/10 sec. at f 4. 








he 


Jack Kennedy, Council Bluffs, Ia., took this 
a Voigtlander Bessa, 1/50 shot at the Sidney Rodeo with a Speed Graphic, 
sec. at f 16 on Agfa Plenachrome. 1/1000 sec. at f 5.6 using Defender X-F Ortho. 


Will Downer, wey eb Texas, took Taken A Joseph Filko, Philade!phia, 
this shot of Jimmy Dykes, White Sox Pa., wit 
manager, with a Kodak Bantam Special. 


Ohio State’s band photographed by Karl C. Taken with a Zeiss Ikon camera, 1/25 Dudley Cramer of Carlsbad, N. Mex., 
Johnson, Columbus, O. He used an Agfa Plenax 


sec. at f 6.3 on Agfa Plenachrome, took this splendid picture with an 
and Verichrome. The exposure, 1/25 at f 16. by David Deutsch, Brooklyn, N. Y. Exakta Model B on Agfa Superpan film. 


Distortion in ferro- 
type tin photographed 
by Louis Aron, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. He used a 
Kodak Vollenda, 1/5 
sec., f 4.5, S. S. Pan. 


> 


“Frozen Face,” taken 
by Peter Falasz, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Made with 
a Bettax camera on 
Plenachrome, 1 sec. 
at f 16 with 2 floods. 


Splendid shot by Bruce Cole, Clarinda, Iowa, 
selected as second best this. month, is titled 
“Who’s Gotta Worm?” The baby rose-breasted 
age was photo raphed with an Argus on 

uPont Superior film, 1/50 second at f 8. 
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Vern Emmons, Cheyenne, Wyo., took this picture 


with a Rolleicord camera and Zeiss Triotar f 3.5 
lens, 1/100 second at f 8 on Agfa Superpan film. 





This odd sign was discovered one day by reader 
Michael Tortariello of Newark, N. J., and he just 
couldn’t resist the temptation to photograph it. 


Outdoor portrait made with a Kodak Junior Six-16 
by William L. Robertson of Philadelphia, Pa., on 
Eastman Verichrome film, 1/25 second at f 19. 


Indoor shot by G. W. Grieshaber, 
South Ozone Park, N. Y. Exposure 
1 second at f 5.6 on S. S. Pan. 


ee. 











Shot with a Contax III through a 
Regent Street tailor’s window by 
Charles Goldsmith, London, Eng. 
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“Summer’s o # is the title of this splendid photograph 
selected as the hest print this month. It was made by 
Charles Hailstone of West Vancouver, B. C., and is a picture 
of his daughter taken with a Zeiss Ikon Nettar and 2x 
yellow filter, 1/25 second at f 6.3 on Agfa Plenachrome. 





Pictures From 


Our Readers 





Jim Famuliner, Kansas City, Mo., took this picture 


with a Rolleiflex camera and orange filter. ex- 
posure was 1/50 sec. at {f 8 on Agfa Superpan Press. 










TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


For correct answers see Page 80 


1. Film should be left in the hypo: 5. Many professionals advise amateurs to 
As long as possible. begin work with a large camera because: - 
Twice the length of time it takes the The price of miniature cameras: is 

emulsion to clear. high. 

Until the emulsion is well cleared. Miniatures are not versatile enough. 
2. The lines of a negative that has a dis- The larger cameras have swing 
torted perspective can be somewhat cor- backs and are free from parallax. 
rected by: The miniature, for good results, de- 

Careful retouching. mands great skill in manipulation. 

Tilting the enlarging easel. 6. High grade camera lenses are sometimes 

Stopping down the enlarging lens made with a glass known as: 

diaphragm. Jena. 

By printing the wrong side of the Mica. 

negative up. Kimberley. 

3. Three of these statements about relative Venetian. 

# values are correct. Which is wrong? 7. Please check the statement that is not 
Stop f 1 is 121 times faster than f 11. true: 

Stop f 2.5 is 41 times faster than f 16. A lens that has a long focal length 

Stop f 4 is 12 times faster than f 8. cannot have a great depth of field. 

Stop f 2 is 10 times faster than f 6.3. A lens that has a great depth of field 
4. Out of the muddled names of outstand- cannot have a long focal length. 
ing photographers listed below you should A long focus lens gives a more 
easily spot the correct combination: truthful rendering of size than a 

Dr. Paul Thorek. short focus lens. 

Margaret Outerbridge. A 3 inch lens will have a greater 

Max Bourke- White. depth of field at f 3.5 than a 6 inch 

William Mortensen. lens using the same stop. 
























SO WITH THE 
BLEACHING POWER 
OF LIGHT, | HAVE 
PRODUCED A 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
IMPRESSION 


THE POSITIVE PROCESS 
OF BAYARD - 1839- 


ON JUNE 2'+,1839, JUST TWO ° : 
MONTHS BEFORE DAGUERRE MADE 
PUBLIC HIS PROCESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY - 
BAYARD EXIBITED A COLLECTION 















OF POSITIVE SILVER PRINTS- ae PX 
EIGHT STEPS . 
OF BAYARD'S : > 
PROCESS BAYARD'S PROCESS =e 
IS QUITE INTERESTING ¥ 

























DUE TO THE FACT 
THAT IT PRODUCED 7G 
A POSITIVE PRINT 
DIRECT AND WITHOUT Seon 
DEVELOPMENT. THE 3 
ACTION OF LIGHT 
UPON THE PAPER 
BLEACHED THE Pe —— 
HIGHLIGHTS , THUS, /RasoH| 
FORMING A POSITIVE G23 
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WERE FIXED AND WERE 
PERMANENT. BAYARD 

WAS ONE OF THE FOUNDERS 
OF THE SOCIETE 
FRANCAISE DE 
PHOTOGRAPHIE. 


DIED WITH ITS 
INVENTOR. 
















| KNOW I'VE G 
THAT NEGATIVE SOMEWHERE 


WOULD BE TODAY! _sAzenoore 

















NAME-CONTEST 
WINNER 


HE $50 Prize in Poputar PxHoToc- 

RAPHY’s Name Contest has been 
awarded to George G. Smith, P. O. Box 
46, Comanche, Texas. As a substitute for 
Amateur Photographer Mr. Smith sug- 
gested the name CAMFAN. 

Many other entrants have suggested 
the same name, but Mr. Smith won the 
prize because he gave the best reasons 
for his selection. He wrote: “Camfan is 


modern . .. terse ... brief . . . easily 
spelled and pronounced ... has no un- 
pleasant sound or connotation ... and 


its meaning is unmistakable.” 

The judges awarded the prize for the 
name Camfan because they found that 
this was the best among the names sub- 
mitted—not because they felt that Cam- 
fan is the best possible substitute for 
Amateur Photographer. For a discussion 
of the contest results see Candid Shots 
by the Editor, on page 10. 





The December Cover 











HAT necessity is the mother of in- 

vention, a point which we have often 
stressed, is just as true in an editorial 
office as in the home darkroom. We had 
occasion to find this out in early fall 
when the time came to select the cover 
for our December issue. 

Cover material is selected many weeks 
in advance of publication to allow ample 
time for plate-making and what-not. 
With all the splendid color shots which 
had been submitted for consideration, 
there was not a single one that carried 
a Christmas motif. What to do? Well, 
we had a staff meeting and decided to 
create one ourselves. The job was turned 
over to Frank Fenner, Technical Editor, 
and the cover of this issue carries the re- 
production of a Kodachrome transparency 
which he made. 

First problem was to get a model. That 
was easy. Fenner enlisted the services 
of Miss Jerrene Cross, our office recep- 
tionist. The second problem was to ob- 
tain a Christmas tree (in Chicago) in the 
early part of September. That was hard! 
Several nurseries were called and not 
one of them could furnish a balsam or 
spruce tree. 

At last a nurseryman was located who 
had a blue spruce about the right size. 
He agreed to dig it up, put it in a tub, 
and deliver it to Fenner’s home where 
the shot was made. A visit to the base- 
ment storeroom brought forth tree orna- 
ments and lights which were needed to 
complete the setup. 

The photograph was taken with a 
Model II Contax and 50 mm. Zeiss Son- 
nar f 2 lens on Type A (indoor) Koda- 
chrome. Illumination was furnished by 
two large reflectors each of which was 
fitted with a double socket and two No. 
1 Photoflood lamps. Several 
were made at 1/10 second but at different 
stop openings. The one selected was taken 
at f 5.6 and seemed to give the best re- 
production of the original subject —f 
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This service is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical data to POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


F. K., Penn Yan, N. Y.—Backlighting, 
such as you have attempted in this shot 
of the tree on a snow-covered hill, can 
be one of the most interesting types of 





Photo by F. K. 


Left: Sketch shows a 
change of camera po- 
sition for better light- 
ing and composition. 





photographic illumination. Generally 
speaking, however, the light source em- 
pa in backlighting should never show 

your picture. Reason for this is that 
in order to expose for any detail in the 
shaded portion of the picture you usually 
will overexpose the light source, as has 
been done here. You would have done 
well to een the sun just out of sight 
below the horizon. Or, as the sketch 
shows, you might have shot the tree from 
more nearly a right angle, thus obtain- 
ing better composition and texture. (A 
yellow filter is always useful where snow, 
sky, and sunlight are factors in a photo- 
graph.) As it is, the sun has caused 
sufficient halation to almost obliterate 
the tree trunk. Your shadows seem to 
have been exposed very accurately. Only 
other criticism is that the tree is exactly 
in the center of your print, tending to 
divide it too evenly. Study composition 
in the finder of your camera. 

* * * 





Photo by D. H. 


Prints will not be returned. 


D. H., Wallins Creek, oo gp as mas of 
your snapshot of the little girl may be 
summed up generally in the admonition: 
“Keep your pictures simple.” The main 
fault here is the presence of the fence; 
the wire is a poor background for this 
subject. And the two horizontal fence 


rails are decidedly distracting. the upper: 


one passing directly behind the subject’s 
head. One other main fault is notice- 
able: you have posed you subject in the 
shade against a ve right background. 
The lig oe | on the subject is good 
enough, and might be quite pleasing 
against a dark background. But it ap- 
pears lifeless against the very bright sky 
and distance. One last suggestion: use 
a filter and avoid the burned-out sky 
which appears here. 

ok * 


E. C., Newton Center, Mass.—We have 
indicated by a ruled frame how cropping 
would have improved this picture. The 
clock and the mirror in the upper right- 
hand corner distract the attention from 
the main subject, and therefore should be 
eliminated. There is really little object 
in posing your subject in front of a fire- 
place unless the latter is to be a useful 





Photo by E. C. 


factor in the composition, or unless fire- 
light is to lend atmosphere to the shot. 
You chose a fairly good pose here, and 
the facial lighting basically correct. 
Main trouble with your lighting is that 
there was too much illumination on your 
subject’s face, resulting in overexposure 
of that rtion and flat, washed-out 
whites. e shadow of the subject’s head 
on the white woodwork might have been 
kept out of the picture had you moved 
the subject further out from the back- 
ca. You did well in bs ly not 
ighting up the rug, as the bright pattern 
would have become much too prominent 
and would have been another distracting 
element in the picture. 
oa * * 


J. G. MceM., Huntington, W. Va—tiIn 
reply to your query r arding the effect 
of the mottled sunlight on your subject, 
we feel that such lighting is never ad- 
visable in portraiture. In certain cases, 
such as “pattern” pictures, this effect 
may be employed to good p , but 
rarely does it improve the picture of a 
person. Also, it was unfortunate that the 
subject’s head was placed directly in 









Photo by J. G. McM. 


front of the tree in the background. This 
resulted in a confus blurr extending 
almost entirely around the head. The 
steps in the background, with their 
rather severe horizontal stripes of light 
and shade, are also very definitely dis- 
tracting influences. And the bits of foli- 
age dipping into the top of the picture 
should have been omitted. The bald sky 
indicates that a filter was needed. Expo- 
sure for the principal subject seems to 
have been very good, and the focus is 
sharp. putes f 


J. E., Paterson, N. J—For a beginner 
hie are doing very well. Your idea in 

cluding the nearby leaves in the be 
lefthand corner of your picture probably 
was to balance the composition. In this 
particular case, however, these leaves are 
so large and black that they distract the 
eye from the main subject in the print. 
This could have been avoided by giving 
more careful attention to the scene as it 
appeared in the viewfinder of your cam- 
era. More picture area on the left of 
print would be desirable to eliminate 
he feeling that the building is going to 


is hogy ta 


Photo by J. EZ. 


“slide out” of the scene. Either because 
of excessive negative grain or lack of care 
in focusing your original print is not as 
sharp as it might be. Choice of subject 
and exposure are good. 





NOTICE TO READERS 


Because of the large number of pictures 
received for criticism each month it is 
not possible to comment on all of them. 
Prints are selected where suggestions 
will be helpful to the greatest number. 
This service is not rendered by mail. 

















N. McM., Oklahoma City, Okla. Please illustrate 
by means of specific diaphragm stops, just how i 


should compensate for ?x and 4x filters? 

ANSWER: Assuming that you set your aper- 
ture at f 11 without a filter in this instance, 
you would open it to f 8 when using a 2x 
filter; to f 5.6 when using a 4x filter. A 3x 
filter would require a diaphragm ray | 2.p- 
proximately midway between f 5.6 and f 8 
which would be an aperture of about f/ 6.3. 


H. H. V., New York City. A friend soca gave 
me six rolls of supersensitive panchromatic film 
which are the wrong size for his new camera. They 
are the proper size for my box camera, but | am 
afraid my camera's fixed shutter speed will over- 
expose this fast film. How can | use it? 


ANSWER: You might experiment with some 
instantaneous and time exposures under ar- 
tificial light, assuming your camera’s shut- 
ter speed to be 1/30 second and its regular 
aperture to be approximately f 14. Out- 
doors, in sunlight, you might use a filter on 
your box camera to take instantaneous 
snaps when loaded with this fast film. 
Proper use of fast film can increase a box 
camera’s versatility tremendously. 


F. C. C., Memphis, Tenn. One of my initial attempts 
at portraiture, with a friend as my subject, came out 

retty well except that the subject's freckles appear 
oo markedly in the picture. How could | reduce 
pen | i of the freckles to more nearly its true 
value 


ANSWER: Apparently you used an ortho- 
chromatic film in this case, which would 
tend to show freckles (and lips as well) to 
be considerably darker than they really are. 
Use of panchromatic film should help some- 
what in this case. And a medium red filter 
used in conjunction with the pan film will 
do even more to subdue the freckles, al- 
though the red filter in portraiture is not 
recommended since it is apt to give the sub- 
ject’s skin a chalky appearance. 


E. L. P., Winnetka, Ill. Please enumerate some com- 
mon causes of pinholes on negatives. 


ANSWER: Dust inside the camera (which 
may settle on the film therein) ; air bells or 
bubbles in the developer, which cling to the 
film surface during development and keep 
the chemicals from acting on the film (agi- 
tation will largely overcome this) ; improp- 
_erly mixed developer, in which solid parti- 
cles may be present; excessive acid in your 
hypo fixing bath; and sand or other solids 
in your tap water, all are common causes of 
pinholes in a negative. 


R. J. D., New York City. What action does Sodium 
Sulphite have in the development of film? 


ANSWER: None. It serves merely as a pre- 
servative for the reducing agent. 


W. N. T., Jr., Cincinnati, O. | am told that to get 
the maximum scale of gradation in my prints | should 
“underexpose and overdevelop'"’ the paper. Con- 
siderable experimentation with this procedure has re- 
sulted largely in a lot of flat, fogged prints. Please 
give me a pointer or two on this matter. 


ANSWER: The forced development of an 
underexposed print is generally apt to result 
in poor print barr ed and fog. If you want 
maximum er ation, give your print a good 
exposure (i. e., about normal for the nega- 
tive being projected) ; then develop it in a 
somewhat weaker developing solution than 
usual. For example, if you’ve been mixing 
your developer 2 to 1, try mixing it 3 to 1 
or even 4 to 1. This should permit a longer 
and more gradual development of the print, 
with brilliant quality and no fogging. The 
addition of a small amount of 10% potas- 
sium bromide to your developer will usually 
help, also. 


D. O., Flint, Mich. In enlarging 35 mm. film, which 
is best to use in the a a 2” or 3” focal 
length lens? 1! realize that the shorter focal length 
= give greater magnification within a given dis- 
ance. 


ANSWER: For the reason you have stated, 
i. e., greater magnification within a given 
distance, the 2” lens is probably better, and 
seems to be the generally favored type 
among 35 mm. workers. By way of exam- 


(Continued on page 78) 





Letters to 





the Editor 








Dear Sir: ’ 

. . » How about more articles on indoor 
ppatagresey. such as tabletops, trick shots, 
etc. n other words, something to experi- 
ment with on these long cold winter eve- 
nings. I am sure I speak not alone on this 
matter and would appreciate more articles 
~ this line in the near future. How’s about 


RICHARD NEEL, 
Grove City, Pa. 
Ep. Now that the summer season is 
over, when most people have been spending 
their time out-of-doors, we will do our best 
to give you and other readers something to 
do during the winter evenings. 


Dear Sir: 
The following is offered without charge 
for the good of the cause: 
Six Simple Rules for Producing a 
Prize Winning Photograph 


These rules are the result of viewing in 9 


the current photographic magazines copies 
of photographs which won contests or which 
were declared to be of outstanding merit. 
By observing them rigidly anyone should be 
able to produce an entry that will rank 
highly in any contest, however highly rank 
the picture may be. 

Rule one. Unusualness is the first requi- 
site. But don’t waste your time striving 
to produce something unusually “good.” 
Make your picture conspicuously queer and 
you will have something that almost any- 
body can recognize as outstanding. 

Rule two. Confine your shots to those 
that no one with a reticent camera would 
waste a negative on. This will give you 
an immediate advantage over the many 
contestants who still hold out-of-date no- 
tions about what constitutes a worth-while 
picture. 

Rule three. Choose a view point from 
which only one of the lower organisms 
would view the. subject. However, avoid 
worms’ eye and birds’ eye views which are 
now as outmoded as human eye views. 

Rule four. If your picture is a candid 
portrait, prove it by displaying on the sub- 
ject a fly, a cockroach, a bedbug, or a louse. 
Excellent imitations of these insects can be 
purchased at novelty shops, and the suc- 
cessful candid fan is seldom without a 
supply. 

Rule five. If your picture is a formal 
portrait be sure to pose the subject in an 
attitude that a contortionist would hesitate 
to assume. 
distinction. And Klass. 

Rule six. Strive to become a Master of 
Mayhem. Portray only a fantastic fraction 
of your subject. Make it macro and hard 
to identify and song will be well on the way 
towards producing the picture of the cen- 


tury. 
Cc. R. SNOW, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Ep. There’s something to your “rules.” 
Fortunately they are not the only ones gov- 
erning salons. 


This is what gives a portrait 


Dear Sir: 

Since I have been interested in photogra- 
phy, which is only about a year and a 
half, I have read many articles and maga- 
zines, including all the POPULAR PHOTOGRA- 
PHys, until now I have a rather large col- 
lection. . . . Now that I’ve got out of the 
rank amateur class, I have occasion to look 
up many of those earlier articles. I found 
that it was no easy task. ... So I took 
time out one day to ge through my small 
library of photographic magazines, jotting 
down the title of the articles, what they 
dealt with, the page number, and the date 
of issue. . .. The next job was to make 
some sort of classification, which I accom- 
lished by taking a general subject head- 
ng such as “Developing and Printing” and 
then having. sub-classifications under 
“Equipment,” “Technique,” etc. ... I made 
a small classification book out of a 25c 
binder. Now I’m able to find most any arti- 
cle dealing with every phase of photography 
in a minute or two... . 

ROBERT CARNEY, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Ep. Your method seems very practical. 
However, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY has is- 
sued an Index to Vol. 1. The new Index for 
Vols. 2 and 3 will be ready by the end of 
this year. 


Dear Sir: 

I noticed in the Question and Answer 
department of your magazine for October, 
1938, a question from P. B. C., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., asking about filling in scratches 
on negatives. I had the same condition in 
about eight rolls of 35mm. still film, caused 
by rolling them incorrectly and too tightly. 
As you told him, and as I found out, there 
is no possible way to fill in the scratches 
but there is a way to delete these scratches 
as long as they are on the back or non- 
emulsion side of the film. 

One gets a bottle of Carbon Tetrachloride 
or Carbona and some red powdered jewel- 
er’s rouge. Take a finger, I use the little 
one, and insert it in the bottle, and then 
get a small amount of rouge on it and ap- 
ply it to the back of the film with a rotary 
or circular motion. Eventually the Carbon 
Tetrachloride will evaporate and one must 
renew the fluid on the finger. Keep this up 
until the rouge loses the feeling of cutting 
on the film and either renew the abrasive 
or wipe off the rouge and examine the film 
to see if the scratches have disappeared. 
When finished, one must carefully wipe off 
the film on both sides with a dry soft rag 
so as to remove any of the dried flakes and 
particles of rouge that have sifted on the 
other side of the film. 

I have had quite good success from the 
above method, especially where the scratch- 
es are not too deep, but it, of course, will 
only work where the scratches are on the 
non-emulsion side. 

GEORGE F. MILLER, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Ep. This method is workable but ap- 

plying the jeweler’s rouge 
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needs the fine touch of a 
jeweler. 


Dear Sir: 
In reading your Octo- 


ber issue ...I ran across 
the article on Will Connell 
by Wick Evans. In this 


article on page 10 will you 
please explain to me the 
statement ... about him 
using a “strong acetone” 
solution in development. 
mm. y a, 
Nashville, Mich. 
Ep. The Cramer for- 
mula for Pyro tray devel- 
over uses acetone and the 
Hammer formula for Pyro 
tank developer is also 
strong in acetone. 


Dear Sir: 

.. . Let’s have more ar- 
ticles like How An En- 
larger Works ...I 
wouldn’t take $5.00 for 
my October issue... . 

H. G. McKee, 
Amarillo, Tex. 


Dear Sir: 

On page 66 of the No- 
vember issue Goertz Da- 
gor is incorrect. It should 
be Goerz Dagor (lens). 

H. BaRLow, 
- Summit, N. J. 

Ep. You're quite right. 








“He says miniature cameras are just a passing fancy.” 


The typographical error 
got past us. Sorry. 























ss 


Indelible Ink for Photographs 


HEN you wish to write or stamp 

your name or other information on 
the back of a photograph, or to number 
prints before devel- 
opment, use a solu- 
tion of 10 grains of 
silver nitrate in 1 
oz. distilled water, 
adding about 1 
dram of glycerine 
to retard evapora- 
tion. This can be 
used with a gold 
pen or rubber 
stamp; a pad for 
the latter can be made with several 
thicknesses of cloth attached to a wood 
block and moistened with the ink. 

The writing or printing is not apparent 
until development of the print, when it 
becomes an intense black that will last 
as long as the picture itself—Kenneth 
Murray, Colon, Mich. 





Stamping back of 
sensitized paper. 


Writing on Metal and Glass 


CHINA marking pencil, obtainable 

at most stationery and art stores, 
will write on glass or on the bright shiny 
surface of a film 
can. The marking 
is waterproof, but 
is readily removed 
by rubbing with a 
coarse cloth or pa- 
per towel. 

The same pencil 
can be used for 
marking the ends 
of miniature cam- 
era films. The 
marking on the 
film identifies it before it is put into the 
camera, which is essential if more than 
one type of film is carried. When the 
film is loaded into the developing tank, 
the marked end is cut off and saved un- 
til the light is turned on. This end 
shows the type of film, and the process- 
ing can be controlled accordingly.—Rob- 
ert Avard, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ruby Window Cover 


OST modern cameras are equipped 
with a metal cover for the film ex- 
posure number window. The older cam- 
eras must rely on a piece of adhesive 
fabric which is fur- 
nished with most 
panchromatic roll 
film, and which has 
an unfortunate 
tendency of becom- 
ing detached when 
the camera is car- 
ried in the hand. 
A window cover may easily be made 
for a camera from a piece of 42” sheet 
brass and a small brass hinge obtainable 
in the dime store. This device clamps on 





Writing on metal. 





Cover on camera. 


REE: 


securely as shown and does not mutilate 
the camera in any way. The two parts 
are cut to shape with a pair of tinners’ 
snips and the clamp is bent in a vise. The 
hinge is next soldered to the clamp and 
cover taking care to “tin” the surfaces 
before joining them.—C. R. Mockridge, 
Nutley, N. J. 


Rubber Protects Light Meter 


ODERN photoelectric exposure me- 
ters contain a delicate meter mech- 
anism that should not be exposed to 
shocks or jars; also, 
accidental dropping 
of the meter will 
usually be sufficient 
to crack the com- 
position case. Asa 
protection you can 
cover the edge of 
the case with a 
strip of thick rub- 
ber cut from old 
inner tubing, cementing the ends to- 
gether so as to make a tight fit. It will 
be necessary to make a small hole in the 
rubber for the eyelet to which the neck 
cord is attached. 

The rubber can be given an attractive 
finish by coating it with liquid stove pol- 
ish and then rubbing to a high gloss.— 
Kenneth Murray, Colon, Mich. 





Protected meter. 


Numbering Cut Films 
TANDARD wooden cut film holders 
can easily be numbered so that one 
can keep a record of exposure data when 
using cut film. A 
large numeral is 
painted or pasted 
at the top and a 
corresponding 
number of small 
notches cut in the 
hinged part of the 
holder with a sharp 
knife or razor 
blade. When an 
exposure is made 
and the film devel- 
oped the notches 
will have recorded on the film and iden- 
tification becomes a simple matter.— 

William L. Hunter, Ames, Iowa. 





Notches mark film. 


Simple Vignetting 
HE amateur seeking to add a profes- 
sional touch to white background 
portraits will find this method simple and 
quite inexpensive. 

The portrait, of course, must be taken 
against a strong white background with- 
out shadow. (I use a sheet of white rub- 
ber.) On my vertical enlarger (home 
built) I fastened a worn out ferrotype 
tin about four inches below the lens 
board with a section cut out large enough 
for a maximum size negative to print 
through. 

A piece of cardboard (one from a 
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Vignette disc placed on tin close to lens. 


package of enlarging paper is perfect) is 
secured and a small experimental aper- 
ture is cut out. By placing the card on 
the tin during projection, you will be 
able to tell how much larger the hole 
should be and how shaped. 

It is not necessary to keep the card in 
motion. Do not touch it once you have 
it set correctly. The vignetter at this 
point between paper and lens will give 
you that disappearing edge that is so de- 
sired.—Howard D. McLane, East Orange, 
N. J. 


A | Lb. Hypo Scale 


ANY advanced workers who weigh 
out formulas on their studio scales 
are no doubt irked at having to weigh 
out a pound of hypo 
on the small instru- 
ment. The illustra- 
tion shows a scale 
that solves this 
problem quickly, ac- 
curately, and cheap- 
ly. It was inspired 
by the balance scales 
used by the peon 
merchants in the 
market places of 
Mexico and South America, and can be 
made in about one hour. This one cost 
15c, the price of an aluminum pot at the 
five and ten cent store. 

Take a wooden coat hanger and drill 
3 holes as shown. Suspend from one an 
aluminum bowl or pot with handle cut 
off, and from the other a % lb. coffee can 
filled with the required amount of sand. 
This is ascertained by filling the container 
with 1 lb. of hypo (which is much cheaper 
in bulk) and then balancing, by trial and 
error, with the right quantity of sand in 
the coffee can. Use Scotch tape to bind 
lid on during trials. The lid is prepared 
by punching a hole in the center through 
which a cord is passed and large knot 
made to support the weight. The lid is 
then cemented or glued on, and some 
gummed tape run around the lid where 
it joins the can. A coat of aluminum 
paint makes a nice finish. 

The plumb-bob and pointer are not ab- 
solutely necessary if you can judge when 
the cross bar is on a level. The scale can 
be hung on a finishing nail driven into a 
shelf. The nail must fit loosely in the 
hole, and the scale can be slipped off and 
put away when not in use.—Robert R. 
Hawley, San Marino, Calif. 





Homemade balance. 
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Trade Notes 





and News 


Items 








N ENTIRELY new camera with modern 

design similar to that of the Agfa Clip- 
per is the Agfa PD16 Clipper Special re- 
cently announced. 
This camera is fitted 
with a fully corrected 
focusing f 6.3 anas- 
tigmat lens and a 
shutter giving %% to 
Yoo second exposures, 
as well as bulb and 
time. The ve eper 
aes fifteen te to 74 { 

ctures on a roll o : 

BDi6 film (same size Agfa Clipper Special. 
as 616). A telescoping, metal pull-out 
front makes the camera instantly ready for 
use. Other specifications include optical, 
direct-view finder; tripod socket; depth of 
focus scale. The camera, made by Agfa 
Ansco Corp., retails for $17.25. 


SOME INTERESTING accessories are an- 
nounced by Intercontinental Marketing 
Corp., 8 West 40th St., New York City. One 
is the Photrix Adapter, a device made to 
hold the Photrix Exposure meter and which 
fits any camera provided with the usual 
viewfinder bracket. On other cameras, such 
a bracket may easily be installed in any 
convenient place. 

Two calculators, one for determfning ex- 
posure time in enlarging, the other for pic- 
ture taking, are also announced. These cal- 
culators are made of aluminum with etched 
scales. The base plates are 4”x4” with a 
turnable disc of 3” in diameter. 


AN AMATEUR motion picture captioning 
device, the new Whitehead Title-er, has just 
been placed on the market. A total of 342 
letters, numerals, and punctuation marks, 
in two sizes (1” and %”), die-cut from 
sponge rubber, are used in conjunction with 
the frame which holds the letters between 
lass sheets. The Title-er is manufactured 
y Barry Whitehead, 857 Mission St., San 
Francisco, Calif., and sells for $9.95. 


HERETOFORE available only for minia- 
ture cameras, Kodak Super-XX Film is now 
obtainable in all the popular roll-film sizes 
and in film packs. It is twice as fast as 
Super Sensitive Panchromatic but the grain 
is no larger. 





! 


SOON TO BE announced is the new Filmo 
Turret 8, a three-lens turret model 8 mm. 
movie camera by Bell & Howell. It will 
be available in two speed ranges of four 
speeds each, 8, 16, 24, 32, and 16, 32, 48, 64 
frames per second. Among its features are 
critical focuser and positive viewfinder. As 
the turret revolves and the lens is brought 
into place, the proper viewfinder is also 
brought into place over the eyepiece. The 
entire field can be seen through the critical 
focuser. The 12% mm. Taylor-Hobson 


Cooke f 2.5 is standard equipment, and the 
1” f 2.7, 1” f 1.5, and 1%” f 3.5 lenses are 
available. Further information may be ob- 
tained from your dealer. 


THREE NEW items have recently been 
added to the list of Argus accessories. They 
are a Macro Attachment, a Copy Lens, and 
Portrait Attachment, all for use with the 
Model ‘“‘C” Speed camera. The Macro at- 
tachment sells for $8.75 and permits the 
photographing of small objects at a distance 
of only a few inches. e new Portrait 
Lens ($1.00) focuses from 40” down to 
20%” and covers an area from 18%4”x28%” 
down to 6”x9\4%”. The Copy Lens ($1.00) 
focuses from 22%” down to 14%” and cov- 
ers an area from 10”x15” down to 6”x94%”. 
Further information about these items may 
be obtained from your Argus dealer or direct 
from International Research Corp., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 


IT WON’T be long before the new Kalart 
Press Speed Flash recently announced will 
be in production and available for all models 
of the Speed Graphic camera. This is a 
built-in mechanical synchronizer which has 
, combination reflector and battery case in a 
single unit and weighs only one pound. 
There are no wires but instead finger tip re- 
lease from the camera bed. The reflector is 
adjustable, and the unit offers a multiple 
lamp connector, quick-change socket, and 
remote lighting feature. Write to The Ka- 
lart Co., 915 Broadway, New York City, for 
further information. 


A LIST of approximately 1500 photographic 
items is contained in the new Bargaingram 
issued by Mogull Bros., 68 West 48th St., 
New York City. Write for your copy. 


GENERAL distribution of the Maxim En- 
larging Exposure Meter has been _ taken 
over by The Raygram Corp., 425 Fourth 
: Ave., New York ——_. 

j This device, sturdily 

constructed, is of the 
extinction type. It 
takes direct readings 
and requires no 
e charts or calcula- 
ss tions. There is no 
i ~ bulb to burn out nor 
in ' current consumed, 
Maxim Meter. Movement on the en- 
larging easel is free. 
The meter retails at $2.95. Further infor- 
mation can be obtained from the distributor. 






A NEW 16 mm. movie film which sells for 
ony $1.98 per 100-ft. roll (including proc- 
essing) is now being marketed by the Visual 
Instruction Supply Corp., 1757 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The film, which is called 
“Black and White.” has a rating of Weston 
12 and Scheiner 18. 





PERMITTING the advantages of ground- 
glass focusing, long-focus lens, and double 
extension for “same size” closeups, a new 
Miniature-Kodachrome Adapter for the Ko- 
dak Recomars 18 and 33 is announced by 


TR d e 


Miniature-Kodachrome Adapter on Camera. 


Eastman Kodak Company. The device con- 
sists of a film chamber and groundglass fo- 
cusing panel, mounted to slide on a larger 
panel. The larger panel fits the Recomar 
back (and backs of some other filmpack 
cameras) when the regular groundglass is 
removed. A picture is focused on the small 
groundglass panel, the film chamber then 
slid down into position, and the picture 
snapped. The adapter takes No. K828 size 
Kodachrome, eight exposures to the roll. 
4 wee at $23.50 (for either Recomar 
or . 


PRODUCTION OF A new portable photo- 
graphic floodlight for movies and stills is 
announced by The Livingston Sales Co., 
Poquonock, Conn. The unit is known as 
Porta-Flood and consists of a double-sided 
case, separating into two individual units 
each of which holds three photoflood or 
other lamps. Each side has a special dim- 
ming switch which prolongs the life of the 
bulbs. The outfit has a peak output equal 
to 3900 watts. Closed, it has the appear- 
ance of a smart traveling case, made - in 
either black leatherette or modern airplane 
luggage covering. Porta-Flood sells for 
$9.95. Write for further information. 


JUST ANNOUNCED by the American Hard 
Rubber Co., 11 Mercer St., New York City, 
are the first two sizes (5x7 and 8x10) of a 
series of Ace genuine hard rubber photo 
trays. Ace hard rubber is so resistant to 
photo chemicals that merely rinsing in wa- 
ter after use leaves the surface of these 
trays chemically clean. A circular will be 
sent on request. 


EXCLUSIVE distribution of the Montauk 
Electric Portable Dryer for matte and 
glossy prints has been taken over by G. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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SPEED GRAPHIC 


Small size and built-in focal 
plane shutter flash synchroniza- 
TT a? — 4 Genie: 

x 3% raphic a 
soally iwanted”” gift camera. 
Other Speed Graphic sizes: 
3Y%, x 4%, 4x 5 and 5 x 7. 





National GRAFLEX 


Although ‘‘just a handful,” 
this camera has f.3.5 lens full 
vision focusing and focal plane 
shutter speeds to 1/500. Ten 
album-si ictures from each 
8-exposure film. 











POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


GIVE GRAFLEX 


Choose Graflex American-made, Prize-Winning photo- 
graphic equipment and, whether you give or receive this 
December 25, it’s sure to be a Merry Christmas! For, 
to give Graflex is to give years of camera pleasure— 


years of more interesting pictures. 


With Graflex and Speed Graphic camera equipment, 
picture-taking is exact and certain even under unfavor- 
able photographic conditions, For those who want to 
make the kind of pictures that are winning prizes and 
recognition for amateurs and professionals alike, there 
are no finer gifts than Graflex American-made, Prize- 
winning Cameras and Accessories. See them at your 
Dealer’s. He will gladly help you with your selection. 









4 
FREE! Send for free Graflex Catalog and 

™ free Graflex Annual Gift Guide. 
Paste coupon—or write your request—on penny 


post card, if you wish. Folmer Graflex Corpora- 
tion, Dept. PP-18, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


GRAFLEX Puize -Winnmg CAMERAS 
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A Graflex-made Picture by Harold M. Lambert 





4x5 CROWN VIEW CAMERA 


A Graflex-made view camera using 
economical 4 x 5. film in Graphic 
type holders! An ideal gift for 
the serious hobbyist. 





Series D GRAFLEX 
For the camera fan who wants 
utmost versatility, give a Series D. 
Two sizes: 31/4 x 41/4 and 4x 5. 





Series B GRAFLEX 


Another fine gift camera at a pop- 
ular price. s all Graflex fea- 
tures. Three sizes: 24% x 3%, 
3Y, x 44%, 4x 5. 





GRAFLEX ENLARG-OR-PRINTER 


Enlarger, contact printer and re- 
touching desk all in one—almost 
a complete darkroom in itself! A 
splendid gift accessory. 





“Photographic Enlarging” 
Now at a new low price—only 
$2.50—this second, revised edition 
of Franklin I. Jordan’s popular 
book makes an appreciated, eco- 
nomical gift. 





FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. PP-18, ROCHESTER, N. Y. U. S. A. 


Please send me your free Graflex catalog and your free Graflex 


Annual Gift Guide. 
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JUBILETTE 


A popular priced 35MM Mini- 
ature Camera with Conven- 
ient External Shutter Release 


ror COLOR 
TRANSPARENCIES 
or Black and White 


The Jubilette is a light and com- 
pact miniature camera making 
36 exposures on 35MM film and 
has the features and the power 
of a high priced camera. 


It is equipped with an F2.9 
highly corrected anastigmat 
lens in a compur shutter with 
speeds up to 1/300th part of 
a second, and enables you to en- 
joy the most entrancing ad- 
vancement of modern photog- 
raphy—Dufaycolor or Koda- 
chrome in full cofor—as well as 
perfect black and white shots of 
every type, even under poor 
light conditions. 


$300 
sieilibitet Cena . $5.00 


Mail Orders Filled. 
Write Dept. J.U.B. 


TRADE iN 


YOUR OLD 
CAMERA 





F - 


110 WEST 32nd ST., N. Y. 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 
Supply House 
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Club Holds Color Contest 


On Sept. 20 the Hawthorne Camera Club, 


composed of employees of Western Electric 
Co.’s giant west side plant in Chicago, held 
a contest at which members’ and other em- 
ployees’ colored slides were projected and 
judged. Over 130 2”x2” slides were entered, 
with three kinds of color emulsion and thir- 
teen different camera models being repre- 
sented. The contest was open to all em- 
ployees at the plant, there being no entry 
fees or other restrictions. Each entrant was 
limited to 5 slides, a sixth being permitted 
if it was a flower picture. First, second and 
third prizes were awarded by the judges, a 
technical expert and an art director. A spe- 
cial prize was awarded the best flower slide. 
Color effectiveness, interest, and composi- 
tion were the main factors influencing the 


judging. 
A Plan Worth Copying 


Considerable interest surrounded a photo 
contest conducted by the Molly Pitcher Cam- 
era Club of Carlisle, Pa. The club sponsored 
a photographic competition between the 
student camera clubs of Carlisle High School 
and nearby Mechanicsburg High. Inter- 
school rivalry created much local enthusi- 
asm, resulting in favorable publicity and 
several new members for the sponsoring or- 
ganization. Owing to the success of the 
contest it is planned to make this an annual 
affair. The Molly Pitcher Camera Club has 
headquarters at the Baird Biology Building, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Central Pennsylvania Has Salon 


There has come to hand an interestin 
Salon program from the recent Centra 
Pennsylvania Salon, held at Lebanon, Pa., 
under the auspices of the Lebanon Camera 
Clique. Co-operating with .the Lebanon 
group in this project were the camera clubs 
in Harrisburg, Reading, Lancaster, and Li- 
titz, and prints from all five organizations 
made up the exhibition. Following the ex- 
hibit at Lebanon the Salon was sent in turn 
to the other four clubs. This event was very 
well attended and is expected to become an 
annual affair. If your club is interested in 
further particulars regarding .this project, 
write to the Lebanon Camera Clique’s secre- 
tary, Howard W. Yawn, at Newmanstown, 


Pa. 
Charlotte Club Classifies Prints 


Recognizing the fact that all its members 
might not be interested in doing the same 
type of work, the Charlotte Camera Club, 
Charlotte, N. C., has divided its print com- 
petitions into two groups, Pictorial and Rec- 
ord. Each of the classifications is to receive 
equal recognition and identical prizes, the 
groups to be judged separately. Members 
may enter prints in both divisions, the only 
stipulation being that in the Record group 
there shall be no handwork on negative or 
print other than dodging or spotting. It is 
felt that the new grouping. may give mem- 
bers more interest in their own particular 
chosen photographic fields. 

The Charlotte club recently rented a club- 
room at 634 East 4th St., where meetings 
are to be held. The space is equipped with 
chairs, tables, a bulletin board, and a book- 
case. Reading matter is on hand, there is 
to be salon space for the hanging of com- 
petitions, and each member has a key, mak- 
ing the clubroom available to all members at 
all times. Holly Smith is club president. 


Zoo Tour Was Successful 


Regarding a recent club outing at the 
Philadelphia Zoo, Ward Southard of the 
Miniature Camera Club of Philadelphia 
writes as follows: “The Club turned out 
some fifty strong ... for the second outing 
of the season, and amused both spectators 
and animals by their antics. The Zoo kindly 
provided special guides and extended unus- 
ual privileges to the members to enable 
them to get good pictures... .” 


Southerners Launch New Club Bulletin 


A copy of Lens and Shutter, a club news 
sheet recently started by the Birmingham 
Camera Club, has been received, together 
with a request for an exchange of club bul- 
letins with other organizations. Interested 
groups are invited to correspond with J. 
Martin Smith, Vice President of the Birm- 
ingham Camera Club, at 700 Farley Build- 
ing, Birmingham, Ala. Lens and Shutter is 
a mimeographed bulletin in which appear 
editorial notes, club news, trade items, a 





listing of equipment wanted or for sale by 
—* and the advertisements of local 
ealers. 


Winners in First Manhattan Contest 


The Inter-Club print competition being 
sponsored by the Manhattan Camera Club 
(the winner of which will receive the Pop- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Trophy described in the 
November issue) is well under way. The 
September contest, the subject of which was 
Transportation, has been judged and the 
first 20 prints constitute a traveling salon 
that is being sent to participating clubs. 

Winners of the ist, 2nd, and 3rd prises 
respectively are Sentinels of the Night 
Lando Monacci, Long Island Photographic 
Society: The Belgian Milk Cart, by A. C. 
Klein, Shorewood Camera Club ; Gels With 
the Wind, by Lyman W. Close, oledo 
Camera Club. 


Spot News from Many Clubs 


To the list of newcomers in the camera 
club field we are happy to welcome the fol- 
lowing, whose secretaries invite correspond- 
ence from other clubs: 

Trumbull Park» Camera Club, Thomas 
en. Sec., 10809 Calhoun Ave., Chicago, 


Opal CameraClub, Michael Schube, Sec., 
6016 School St:, Chicago, Il. 

Shaeffer Pen Camera Club, Howard W. 
Frey, Sec., c/o W. A. Schaeffer Pen Co., 
Fort Madison, Ia. 

Chippewa Valley Camera Club, Frank 
Switzer, Sec., 708 Third St., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Main Line Camera Club, Stokes B. Car- 
rigan, Jr., Sec., Bryn Mawr War Memorial 
Building, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The Hollywood Camera Clique, Peter 
Gawland, Sec., 5958 Barton Ave., Holly- 
wood, Cal. 

West Side Y. M. C. A. Camera Club un- 
der the leadership of Sherman Rutter, 501 
West Fifteenth St., New York City. 

Rust Craft Camera Club of Boston, Na- 
talie Ae Sec., c/o Rust Craft Publishers, 
Inc., 1000 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Camera Club of Winter Haven High 
School, James G. Story, P. O. Box 73, Win- 
ter Haven, Fla. 


Not quite so recent in origin as the above, 
but with only a few months behind them 
are: 

The Pictographers, D. C. ee Sec., 
93 Bernard Ave., Toronto, Onta 

Hot Springs Camera Club, ioe ‘ Harrill, 
Sec., 148 Cedar St., Hot Springs, Ark 

Winnebago Camera Club, Duane Raiche, 
Sec., 247 Fourth St., Neenah, Wis. 


Several clubs are especially desirous of 
corresponding with other organizations re- 
garding the exchange of traveling salons. 
Among these are numbered: 

Brass City Camera Club, c/o the Secre- 
= 109 Bank St., Waterbury, Conn. 

ordham Camera Club, J. Mazze, Sec., 
1425 Noble Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

Mobile Camera Club, H. B. Lesesne, Sec., 
58 St. Michael St., Mobile, Ala. 

Austin Town Camera Club, C. C. Cryor, 
Salon Director, Austin Town Hall, Central 
Ave. and Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

Valdosta Camera Club, M. F. Ellinor, 
Sec., Valdosta, Ga. 

ot. Vernon Camera Club, Louis Copits, 

ec., 15 Mansfield Ave., Mt. Vernon, O. 
(Giibs in Ohio, or in states bordering Ohio, 
only. 


Oval Table Sponsors Royal 
Exhibit in New York 


HE complete annual exhibition of 

the Royal Photographic Society will 
be on display from December 1st to 14th 
at the National Academy of Design, 215 
West 57th St., New York City, as guest 
of the Academy and sponsored by the 
Oval Table Society. Of the 220 prints 
to be shown, nearly 60 represent Amer- 
ican photographers. 

It is probable that the Oval Table So- 
ciety will arrange for the exhibition of 
this British show in other cities during 
the early part of the coming year. 
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A UNIVERSAL ONE-LENS REFLEX 
CAMERA FOR 35 mm. FILM (114x1") 


Free from parallax . .. Double exposures impossible . . . Focal plane shutter 
from 1/1000 to 12 seconds . . . Delayed action release . . . Lenses with 
large apertures up to f/1.9, telephoto and wide angle lenses . . . Extension 
tubes for close-ups . . . Special device for photomicrographs . . . Built-in 
synchronizer for speed flash, etc. 
THE STANDARD EXAKTA TAKES THE POPULAR V. P. SIZE FILM. (154X214) 


Descriptive folder free on application. 
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EASTERN U.S.A. DISTRIBUTION: Photo Marketing Cor- 
poration, 10 W.. 33rd Street, N.Y. 







WESTERN U.S.A. DISTRIBUTION: Bell & Howell Company, 
716 No. La Brea Avenue, Hollywood, Calif, 













CAMERA WORKS 


DRESDEN 
Striesen 418 





(Germany) 
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Qolleifler 
makes PICTURES 


not just snapshots! 


oes many of the country’s fore- 
most professional and amateur photog- 
raphers use Rollei cameras, one does not 
have to be an expert to get splendid results 
with one of these precision minicams. They 
“lift you out of the snapshot class’"—give 
12 pictures in the practical, popular 244x214” 
size on a roll of inexpensive, easily obtained 
No. 120 film. You actually see each picture 
before you make it! 


The Automatic Rolleiflex 


Speeds and 
Ground Glass Stops Visible 
Focusing {rom Above 


Built-in 
Self-Timer 


Extra Fast 
e/2.8) 
Finder Lens 


ick 
ocusing 


instantly 
Adjusted 





Button-Type Cable 


STREAMLINED 
For Fast Action! 


The New Automatic ROLLEIFLEX is as 
trim as a racing plane. No protruding gad- 
gets. Everything is built-in—entirely out of 
the way and protected. Blanks and double- 
exposures are eliminated. With Zeiss Tessar 
{/3.5 lens in Compur Rapid delayed-action 
shutter (speeds from 1 sec. to 1/500), com- 
plete with case, 


VIO OUMM eier ee. os cebcecsets $4 30 
ROLLEICORD--in Two Models: 


Model Ia has a Zeiss Trio- 
tar {/4.5 lens in one-lever 
Compur shutter with speeds 
up to 1/300 sec., and an 
f/3.2 focusing lens; a sport 
type metal frame view 

er for eye-level focusing. 


$47.50 


Model II is equi with 
a Zeiss Triotar {/3.5 lens, 
and an f/3.2 focusing lens. 
The h has a folding mir- 
ror which permits focusi 

and composing at eye-level. 
A fine precision camera in 


every respect. 

aw euly... ot $65.00 
If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you with full informa 
tion, write: 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 WEST 42~ STREET 


Shutter Release 





Now only..... 


NEW YORK 
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PAGE 39—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


The photograph by Ralph Knowles was 
made in the bell tower of the San Xavier 
del Bac Mission, 9 miles south of Tucson, 
Ariz. The mission, built in 1692, is still in 
use and said to be the best preserved in the 


entire West. 

Knowles used a 34% x 4 Series D Graf- 
lex and 6%” Kodak Anastigmat f 4.5 lens. 
The exposure was 1/25 second at f 16 on 


Eastman Super Sensitive Pan film. 
PAGE 40—FLOWERS 


H. M. Weis made his picture of the azaleas 
with a 24% x 2% National Graflex Series II 
and 75 mm Bausch and Lomb Tessar lens 
on Eastman Panatomic film. The photo- 
graph as shown was reproduced from a 
print about 20” x 24” which Weis made 
from a section of his negative no larger 
than 1% x 2. He used a home-made en- 
larger and the lens from his camera for the 
projective. which was made on P M C 11 
romide paper. 


PAGE 4I—TIMING 


The aerialists were photographed by R. F. 
Roberts with a Rolleiflex camera and Zeiss 
Tessar f 3.5 lens. The exposure was 1/500 
second at f 3.5 on Eastman Panatomic film. 
The short exposure gave a somewhat thin 
negative an the clouds were recorded 
without the use of a filter. Roberts made 
pm picture at the Noble County Fair, In- 
ana. 

Robert Campbell’s picture, Solo Flight, 
was made with a 35 mm Weltini camera 
and Schneider Xenon f 2 lens. He used an 
Omag orange (2.5x) filter and Agfa Fino- 
pan film. The exposure was 1/250 second 
at f 5.6. This fine photograph won for 
Campbell a prize of $10 in a local news- 
paper contest. 


PAGE 42—TABLETOPS 


Here are two splendid examples of tabletop 
photography by Edward Quigley, both 
made in his studio with miniature setups. 

Visitors was made with a 5 x 7 view 
camera and Schneider Xenar f 3.5 lens on 
Eastman Portrait Panchromatic cut film. A 
100-watt bulb was placed in back of the toy 
house and one 50-watt in front, and the ex- 
posure given was 3 minutes at f 45. Fine 
powdered sugar was used for snow to give 
a realistic effect. 

Quigley made the picture Captivity with 
a 9x 12 cm Klapp camera and f 3.5 Xenar 
lens. The setup was lighted by one 50-watt 
lamp placed low for dramatic effect. The 
heavy iron chain, not a “toy,” had to be 
supported carefully so it would not upset 
the model. This shot was made on Agfa 
“ye: ee film; the exposure, 45 seconds 
a 8. 


PAGE 43—MUSIC 


James N. Doolittle, Los Angeles, made his 
negative of the Sousaphone player with a 
one-shot color camera, then used one of the 
separations for the black-and-white print. 
Leo Aarons of New York City produced 
this photo-montage, for Paramount Pictures 
as one of a series symbolizing the various 
emotional appeals that moving pictures are 
bringing to the layman. This one, of course, 
symbolizes music. Each instrument was 
Enchooremes separately against a black 
ckground, and the images so placed on 
the negatives that when all were superim- 
posed, they could be printed as one. 
Aarons used an 8 x 10 custom-built Globe 
studio camera and 12” Goerz Dagor f 4.5 
lens. He used Defender X-F Pan film and 
exposures were all 1/10 second at f 22. 


PAGE 44—GUNS 


The two photographs by D. Ward Pease 
were both made with a 9 x 12 cm Zeiss 
Ikon Ideal camera and 13.5 cm Zeiss Tessar 
f 4.5 lens. The revolver, a 51%” single-ac- 
tion .45 cal. Colt, also known as the “Peace- 
maker,” was illuminated with a 100-watt 
bulb in the reflector of an Elwood enlarger. 
One thought which Pease had in making 
the picture was to call attention by exag- 
geration to the size of the muzzle “... 
quite an impressive feature when it is the 
nearest part to you and someone else holds 
the butt end.” The shot was made on East- 
732 Portrait Pan cut film, 4 seconds at 


On a visit to the historic old frigate ‘‘Con- 
stitution,” Pease attempted only one shot 
below deck, the one shown of the starboard 
battery looking foreward. The only illumi- 
nation was daylight from the portholes and 
hatches. The exposure was 4 seconds at 
f 16 on Eastman Super Sensitive Panchro- 
matic film. 


PAGE 45—WINTER 


The winter scene by Dr. Obremski was 
made along the shore of Onondaga Lake, 
N. Y., with a Zeiss Ikonta A and f 3.5 lens 
on Eastman Panatomic film. The exposure 
was 1/100 second at f 11. Some of the 
tones in the print were darkened by dodg- 
ing in the enlarging process. 

Stephen Deutch took the photograph of 
the man on skis in the French Alps. He 
used a Rolleiflex camera and Zeiss Tessar 
f 3.8 lens fitted with a K-2 (yellow) filter. 
The exposure was 1/100 second at f 16 on 
Agfa Superpan film. 


PAGE 46—WINDMILLS 


The photograph by George Thompson is a 
chance shot he made while actually trying 
to get a picture of the youngster in a swing. 
While Thompson was busy adjusting his 
Leica the lad discovered a paper pinwheel, 
climbed upon a bench, and proceeded to test 
his lungs. The photographer’ glanced 
around, made a quick click of the shutter 
and got the picture. Incidentally, those made 
in the swing were a complete failure. With 
a No. 1 Leica yellow filter and DuPont 
Superior film, the exposure given was 1/100 
second at f 6.3. 

Harold Burdekin photographed the wind- 
mill with a Contax II, using a medium yel- 
low filter. The exposure was 1/50 second 
at f 11 on Eastman Panatomic film. 


PAGE 47—MOODS 


The two photographs by M. F. Ellinor were 
made indoors with a Super Ikonta B and 
Zeiss Tessar 2.8 lens on Eastman Pana- 
tomic film. Tllumination was furnished by 
photofloods in making the picture Delight 
and the exposure was 1/10 second at f 8. 
Despair was shot at % second, 4.5, with 
a single spotlight shining directly on the 
face of the model. 


PAGE 48—EYES 


The group of dolls’ eyes were photographed 
by Richard Blume with a 9 x 12 cm Voigt- 
lander Avus and 13.5 cm Skopar f 4.5 lens. 
A baby spotlight was used and placed near 
the camera. xposure was 1 second at f 22 
on Defender Fine Grain Pan film. 

Guy Jaconelli paca the tree with 
a Zeiss Super onta B and Zeiss Tessar 
f 2.8. lens. He used a red filter and made 
an exposure of 1 second at f 11 on Eastman 
Panatomic film. 


PAGE 49—STEEL 


The photograph 4 Fred Korth was made 
for the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., at the 
plant in Gary, Ind. A 5 x 7 Deardorff view 
camera and 8%” Schneider Symmar f 6-8 
lens were used. Illumination came from 
the red hot steel plus a small amount of 
daylight, and an exposure of 2 seconds at 

8 was made on Agfa Superpan Portrait 


m. 

Norvan Strohmeyer photographed the 
welder with a Zeiss Super Ikon B and 
Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 lens. Agfa Superpan film 
was used and the exposure was 1/25 second 
at f 2.8. Light from a skylight and the 
welder’s torch served as the illumination. 
The picture was made in the factory of the 
Howard Aircraft Company in Chicago. The 
part being welded is the fitting which holds 
the wing onto the plane. 


PAGE 50—BALLET 


Using an ordinary light reflector, 15-watt 
lamp, and cardboard cutouts, Joseph Corbi 
created an exceptionally clever tabletop 
photograph. The method of arranging the 
——_ is clearly shown in the diagram be- 
neath the picture. 

Corbi made the shot with an old model 
4 x 5 Pony Premo camera adapted to 3% x 
4 and fitted with.a Kodak Anastigmat 

.3 lens taken from a post card camera. 

e small bulb behind the cardboard figure 
is, of course, the only light used. With 
Eastman Panatomic film, the exposure 
made was 3 séconds with the lens stopped 
down to f 16. Corbi very appropriately 
titled this picture Moon Dancer. 
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Action Shots with a Camera- Gun 
by Dr. Claude W. Clifford 








AVE you ever wished that you could 
sight your camera as readily as you 
can aim a gun? Many a swift action shot 
has been dubbed because of the limita- 
tions of conventional camera-sighting. 
With this in mind, I constructed a 
camera-gun which gave me the flexibility 
I desired. My prime interest is in taking 
pictures of birds in flight, but the gun can 
be used as readily for any subject. 
Secure a piece of wood about 1” thick, 
12” wide, and 36” long. Outline the shape 
of the gun and cut out the silhouette. 
Work the surface smooth with sandpaper. 
“Groove the top of the barrel with a 


_ grooving plane, using a %4” bit. Plough 


this to a depth of 34”. Now cut a shaft of 
wood to fit this groove. It will be %4” x 
34” and the length of the barrel. Sand 
this smooth, making sure that it will slide 
easily in the groove. 

Next make the trigger. This is a piece 
of wood %4” x 4%”, long enough to come 
flush with the top of the barrel and still 


extend far enough below to insure a 
good trigger hold. 

The vertical hole, in which the trigger 
moves, should be as wide as the trigger 
is thick (%4”) and about 114” long. This 
will allow plenty of room for irigger 
action. The trigger is secured in place 
with a small nail or machine screw, which 
also acts as a pivot. This trigger works 
the wooden shaft in the top of the barrel, 
which in turn operates the plunger of 
the shutter release. 

The camera is secured to a flat wooden 
plate set at a right angle to the end of 
the barrel. The plate should have the 
same width and length as the camera. 
Strong rubber bands cut from an old 
inner tube will hold the camera securely 
to the plate. 

The accompanying photograph illus- 
trates the manner in which the cable re- 
lease is situated in conjunction with the 
barrel shaft. 

If your camera is of the type that has a 





The camera is attached to a wooden block which is fastened onto the end of the gun. 
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| j 
The cable release is sunk into the barrel 
and operated by a shaft from the trigger. 


red window in the back, to expose the 
film numbers, a hole may be cut through 
the wooden plate to make this visible. 

When using the camera-gun, sight 
down the barrel and lead the bird, or 
other moving object, as in wing shoot- 
ing. When ready to shoot, lead the moving 
subject by the proper amount, and then 
bring the gun to a dead stop as you pull 
the trigger. This reduces motion to only 
that of the subject. Here, much depends 
upon the angle of movement in relation 
to the camera, and experience gained 
from making some trial shots will soon 
develop your judgment.—fm 











New Training Course in 
NATURAL COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


New day or evening courses in the 
Institute’s completely equipped color 
studios and laboratories. Students are 
given thorough training and practical 
experience in the latest methods and 
techniques of natural color photog- 
raphy. Full information and outline 
of course on request. 











10 West 33 Street 





Train at Home or in Our 


The New York Institute offers both 
Rolie ot Home Study training. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 





Become an EXPERT 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Enjoy the thrills of being an expert photographer. Adventure, 
opportunity await you! We offer to give you a thorough, prac- 
tical training in Commercial, News, Portrait, Advertising, Nat- 
ural Color, Motion Picture and other branches of photography. 
Learn for pleasure or prepare for a fascinating, profitable career. 


Whichever method you 
choose you will learn the 
very latest technique 
under the personal guid- 
ance of leading authori- 
ties in every branch of 
the profession. 


Send for free booklet 


(Dept. 99) 





Big Money-making Opportunities 
You, too, can profit by the yoo demand for 


photographs. 
to start your own business, w 
or get a job with an enablshed concern. Never 


as there are today 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


> engeas en. quali you 
asa news Micn 


been Ce many wonderful opportunities 


New York City 
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Jmagine! 
Enlargements of 30 x 30 
Inches in Sharp Detail! 


PURMA SPECIAL 
Focal Plane CANDID 


‘The Camera that’s Years Ahead’ 






From its streamlined 
body to its simplified, 
foolproof picture-taking 
arrangement, the PURMA 
SPECIAL is not only totally differ- 
ent from other miniatures, but is 
capable of better photographic 
results than many selling at several 
times its price, and faster than all 
in operation. 


IMAGINE THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES... 

@ Enlargements of as much as 30x 
30 inches in sharp detail! 

@ A candid with all metal focal 
plane shutter for only $14.75! - -- 

@ Speeds of 1/25th, 1/150th and 
1/450th automatically ob- 
tained! 

@ The internationally-respected 
Beck F6.3 three-cell anastigmat! 

@ A clear vision telescopic paral- 
lax-correcting view-finder! 

@ No necessity for focusing and 
distance-setting! ¢; 

@ Two controls get the picture; — 
accurate, automatic fixed focus! 

@ Simply cock and snap, and the 
picture is yours — certainly! 

@ 16 critically clear pictures on 
one roll of No. 127 film! 

@ Nothing to set, nothing to forget, 

nothing but amazing results! 





AMERICAN BOLEX CO., Inc. 


155 East 44th Street 


New York City 
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A Glossary for 


Photography 








MERIDAN LENS. The tradename of a 
lens of the DAGOR type. _. 

METACRESOL. See Cresol. 

METAGELATINE. The product formed 
when gelatin is overheated, or kept at a 
high temperature for too long a time, or 
when treated by acids. Metagelatine will 
not “jell” or solidify upon cooling, but re- 
mains in the liquid state. - ° 

METALLIC SPOTS. Spots on albumenized 
paper due to impurities (frequently me- 
tallic iron) in the paper. 

METER (METRE). m. The international 
unit of length in the metric system; the 
distance between two marks on the in- 
ternational prototype meter preserved at 
the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures at Sevres, France. 

METER CANDLE. A unit of illumination 
also known as a LUX; see Illumination. 

METHOD. See Process and method. 

METHYL ALCOHOL. See Alcohol, methyl. 

METHYLATED ETHER. Same as diethyl 
ether; see Ether. 

METHYLATED SPIRIT. See Alcohol, 
methylated. 

METHYLENE BLUE: A basic emulsion 
dye soluble in both alcohol and water. 
METHYLPARAMINOPHENOL. Same as 

Para-methyl-amino-phenol sulphate. 

METHYL PHENOL. See Cresol. 

METHYL VIOLET. A basic emulsion dye 
which increases the sensitivity of the sil- 
ver halides to include some of the longer 
wave-lengths of light. 

METOL. See Para-methyl-amino-phenol 
sulphate. 


| METOL-HYDROQUINONE DEVELOPER. 


Any developer compounded with metol 
and hydroquinone. These two developing 
agents have properties which supplement 
each other and consequently they are 
often used in combination. 

METOL QUINOL DEVELOPER. Same as 
Metol hydroquinone. 

METOQUINONE. A developer introduced 
by Lumiére in 1903. It was a chemical 
compound of metol and hydroquinone; it 
is no longer used. 

METRIC SYSTEM. A system of weights 
and measures which is the international 
standard for scientific use. 

M-FILTERS. Trade name of a series of 
filters employed in photomicrography. 


| Mg. Chemical symbol for MAGNESIUM. 


meg. Standard abbreviation for MILLI- 
GRAM. 

MICROMETER MOUNT. The microscopi- 
cally precise focusing mount on a lens of 
that type. 

MICRON. A unit of length in the metric 
system; the thousandth part of a milli- 
meter. or 10.000 Angstrém units. 

MIDDLE DISTANCE. That portion of a 
scene, especially of a landscape, which lies 
between the foreground and the back- 
ground. 

MIETHE, A. See Traube, A. 

MIETHE’S COMPENSATOR. The falling 
off of illumination toward the edges of a 
plate or film is especially noticeable when 
using extremely wide-angle lenses. Mie- 
the’s compensator is a device, used to cor- 
rect this fault, in the form of a multi- 
pointed star of opaque material with 
means for supporting and rotating it be- 
tween the lens and the film. In use this 
star is rotated during a fraction of the 
exposure and then removed for the dura- 
tion of the exposure. 


MILLIGRAM. mg. A unit of mass in the 


© | MILLI-MICRON. 





metric system; the thousandth part of a 
gram; equal to .01543 grains. 

MILLILITER. ml. A unit of capacity in 
the metric system; the thousandth part 
of a liter; equal to 16.231 minims. 

MILLIMETER. mm. A unit of length in 
the metric system; the thousandth part 
of a meter; equal to .03937 inches. 

A unit of length in the 
metric system; the thousandth part of 
a micron: 10 Angstrém units. 

MILLIPHOT. A unit of illumination, the 
thousandth part of a PHOT; equal to 10 
LUX or 0.929 foot candle. 

MILK GLASS. Same as Opal glass. 

MILTON. See Sodium hypochlorite. 

min. Standard abbreviation for MINIM. 

MINIATURE. A set or scene made up en- 
tirely of small replicas of life-size objects. 
Usually used by professional studios when 
actual objects are impossible to film or 
too expensive to build. For movies, they 
should be filmed in slow motion, to 
achieve ponderous effect. For the ama- 
teur, usually limited to table-top photog- 
ravhy for fun. 

MINIATURE CAMERA. See Camera, mini- 
ature. 

MINICAM. Popular term for a miniature 
camera. 


MINIM. min. A unit of fluid measure in 
the apothecary’s system. It is equal to 
-00208 fluid ounces, or just slightly more 
than .06 milliliter. Roughly, one drop. 

MIRROR PHOTOGRAPHS. Photographs 
produced on a mirror base. 

MIRROR, REVERSING. See Reversing 
mirror. 

MISCIBLE. The ability to mix.-with. other 
substances. Liquids which will- dissolve 
in one another in all proportions are said 
to be completely miscible. 

ml. Standard abbreviation for MILLI- 
LITER. 

mm. Standard MIL- 
LIMETER. 

Mo. Chemical symbol for MOLYBDENUM. 

MODEL RELEASE. Permission obtained 
from a model, or person whose photograph 
has been taken, to use said picture com- 
mercially. 

MOHR’S SALT. 
sulphate. 

MOIGNO, ABBE. Introduced stereoscopic 
photography in 1850. 

MOLECULAR WEIGHT. The molecular 
weight of a compound is the sum of the 
ATOMIC WEIGHTS of all the atoms com- 
prising a single molecule of the com- 
pound ; e.g., the molecular weight of car- 
bon dioxide (COz) is 44, since carbon is 
12 and two oxygens are 32. 

MOLECULE. A molecule is- the smallest 
particle of a substance which retains all 
the properties of the substance. The mole- 
cules of compounds are made up of 
ATOMS of various elements held together 
by chemical AFFINITY. 

MOLYBDENUM. Mo. A silver-white me- 
tallic element whose ammonium salt is 
used photographically. See Ammonium 
thiomolybdate. 

MONCKHOVEN, D. VAN. Developed the 
ripening process, using ammonia to in- 
crease the sensitivity of gelatino-bromide 
emulsions (1879). 

MONCKHOVEN INTENSIFIER. An in- 
tensifier often used by photo-engravers to 
intensify the highlights without affecting 
the shadows; in fact, it may have a slight 
reducing action on the shadows, thus 
greatly increasing contrast. It consists of 
silver nitrate, potassium cyanide, and 


water. 
MONOCHLOBE YDROQUINONE. See Adu- 


ral. 

MONOCHROMATIC. Of one color, or dif- 
ferent tones of the one color. 

MONOCLINIC. A term used to describe 
one of the forms taken by crystals; crys- 
tals possessing one symmetrical plane, 
two oblique axes, and a third mutually 
Lr ms. emmanes axis are said to be mono- 
clinic. 

MONOHYDRATED. A term used to de- 
scribe a substance from which most of the 
WATER OF CRYSTALLIZATION has 
been removed, leaving only one molecule 
of water combined with each molecule of 
the substance. For example, sodium car- 
bonate may be secured in the following 


abbreviation for 


See Ferrous ammonium 


forms: 

anhydrous (NaeCO3) white powder 
monohydrated (NasCOs.H.O) white crystals 
washing soda (NaeCO03.10H20) monoclinic 


crystals 

MONOHYDRATED SODIUM CARBO- 
NATE. See Sodium carbonate, monohy- 
drated. 

MONOMET. The tradename of a British 
developer similar to metol (Para-methyl- 
amino-phenol-sulphate). 

MONOMETHYL-p-AMINOPHENOL SUL- 
PHATE. Same as Para-methyl-amino- 
phenol-sulphate. 

MONOMETHYL - PARA - AMIDO - META- 
CRESOL SULPHATE. A variation of 
the chemical name of metol. See Para- 
methyl-amino-phenol-sulphate. 

MONOTROPIC. See Allotropic. 

MORDANT. (1) Any corrosive used in 
etching. (2) Any substance which com- 
bines with a dye to form an insoluble 
coepens, thus making the dye perma- 
nent. 

MOTION-PICTURE CAMERA. See Cam- 
era, motion-picture. 

MOTOR SPIRIT. Same as Benzine. 

MOUNT. The support, usually of cardboard 
or heavy paper stock, on which prints are 
made fast. 

MOUNTANT. Any adhesive used in mount- 
ing prints. 

M. Q. An abbreviation used for metol- 
quinol or metol-hydroquinone developer. 
MULTIDIRECTIONAL ILLUMINATION. 
See Illumination. 
MULTIPLE CAMERA. 
tiple; also Polypose. 


(To be continued next month) 


See Camera, mul- 
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Intermediate Short-Stop and 


Hardener 

ANY references to the use of the 

popular chrome alum-sodium bisul- 
phite short-stop and hardener formula 
have been made. 
Most of them re- 
quire dissolving the oil y 
salts immediately B 
before use due to 
the unstable nature 
of a solution con- 
taining both constit- 
uents. However, 
either salt alone 
forms a stable aque- 
ous solution. To save time in mixing the 
bath I keep stock solutions of each as 
shown in the illustration. In the absence 
of scales I find the following tablespoon 
formula very satisfactory. Both stock 
solutions contain one tablespoon of the 
salt per four ounces of solution. To pre- 
pare the bath, mix in order: 

8 oz. water 

40z. chrome alum stock sol’n 

4 oz. sod. bisulphite stock sol’n 
The temperature of the water used can 
be chosen so that the final temperature 
matches that of the developer. For in- 
stance if the stock solution temperature 
is 70°, a water temperature of 60° will 
give a bath of 65°. 

The stock solutions should be filtered 
before storing. If the formula is made up 
by weight simply remember that the con- 
centration of each component is four 
times as great in the stock solutions as in 
the final bath. A desirable feature of this 
method is the marked absence of odor as 
compared with that produced when the 
salts are dissolved successively in the 
same solution. To further eliminate the 
SO. odor, I hold the spout of the tank 
very close to a basin full of cold water 
while discarding the used bath—Fran 
W. Lane, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 






pt 





Stock solutions 
mixed before using. 


Improving Bakelite Reels 
in Roll Film Tanks 


FTER a certain amount of use the 

adjustable bakelite reels furnished 
with roll film developing tanks some- 
times become 
slightly worn and 
have a tendency to 
slip out of adjust- 
ment at critical mo- 
ments. If this hap- 
pens during the 
threading of a film 
it necessitates extra 
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handling which 
may spoil valuable Rubber band gives 
negatives. tension to collar. 


There is a very 

simple remedy for this condition. Wrap 
a rubber band around the split collar of 
the spool end which slips over the in- 
side notched cylinder. The band fur- 
nishes the necessary tension to prevent 
the spool from slipping after it has been 
set for any particular size of film. By 
changing the number of turns around 
the collar it is possible to obtain any de- 
sired tension—Davidge H. Rouland, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
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Take the guesswor ont of your Christmas oe Ager ! Our new 64 page Gift 
Catalog is jammed with practical, worthwhile gifts for every purse and 
purpose. See the sensational values in cameras and photographic supplies, ©), | 
new 1939 Lafayette radios, nationally advertised electric trains, modern ~ 


household appliances, and electric shavers. This year, shop the easy, eco- © 
nomical way. Write today for your FREE copy. It will pay you! 

















MAKE IT A PICTURESQUE CHRISTMAS 
This Special Plate Camera is ideal for the serious worker 
in all branches of ph aphy. Precision built, for use 


with plates, cut film and film packs. Ground glass focusing ~ 
permits extremely critical focusing for scientific or ae i 
work, Has F.4.5 anastigmat lens in delayed action Com = & 
shutter. Speeds from 1 to 1/200 th. of a second. Furnished in a 
—_ ground glass back, three plate holders and film pack ~ ~ 
adapter. 
PH-1508—9x!2 cm. Double Extension Bellows . $31.95 ; 
PH-1509—6.5x9 cm. Double Extension Bellows ... .$29.95 © 
; PH-9602—Heavy cowhide field case for 9x12 cameras $3.95 
PH-9603—Heavy cowhide field case for 6.5x9? cameras $3.95 | 


VLE LED EL LEVELS YE as ya rigs 


GIVE YOURSELF A GIFT YOU NEED 


For the first time, an adjustable film tank at such 

a low price. Constructed entirely of heavy, acid 

proof bakelite. Easy to load per ane zh be readily 

adjusted to take 35 mm, 

ADJUSTABLE 828 bantams127.120, 620 

FILM 116, and 616 film. When 

top is in place after load- i 

TANK ing, all other operations Th 

wd be done in bright 
° 











is remarkable value 
comes complete with 

















i Minimum quantity ‘*Laack Definon” F.4.5 
developer required. anastigmat lens, Ruby lens 
Comes complete with agi- filter, side film rests, unique 


tator. Model PH-9258—a clamping device for ad- 
sensational “buy” at only pee pe framing. Linear 
magnification 2 to 10 di- 
ameters. Size of board 
15344” x 11%”. PH-2507 





WHOLESALE RADIO SERVICE 3: ero 
NEW YORK.N.Y, » CHICAGO/ILL» ATLANTA. GA. MEE 


. 1 -2508— 
BOSTON, MASS. . BRONX. N « NEV/JARK.N.J. @ JAMAICA. L.! PH 










ESALE RADIO SERVICE CO., INC. 


7 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
| Rush FREE 64 poge Gift Cetalog No. 75-48M8 
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TWO SUPERB ITEMS 
TRIGGER TRIPOD 





For steady, slow exposures with the 
camera hand-held . . . For reaching over 
the crowd ... For accurate aim . . . For 
one-handed operation. 


The American-made Trigger Tripod of- 
fers a comfortable, steady grip on the 
camera. Complete with safety guard and 
10” cable release for either Compur or 
Kodak shutter (state which is wanted 
when ordering). 


A “must have” accessory for every 
camera owner. 


$1.50 


UTILO CAMERA 





The 244x334 roll film folding camera of 
excellence and simplicity. Fitted with 
Trioplan f:4.5 lens and direct-vision (for 
eye-level) as well as brilliant reflecting 
(for chest-level) view finders. 


Makes eight sparkling negatives on a roll 
of standard 120 or B-2 film. 


Fitted with VARIO shutter (1/25th to 
1/100th sec.) 


$15.00 


Fitted with PRONTOR II Delayed- 
Action shutter (1 to 1/150th sec.) 


$18.00 


Write for free literature on these two splendid 
items to 


PHOTO UTILITIES, INC. 
Dept. PTU 
10 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Enlarging Helps 


VERYONE who does much enlarging 
sooner or later accumulates several 
gadgets for affecting, in one way or an- 
other, the character 
of his enlargements. 
At first I used 
pieces of cardboard, 
wrinkled cello- 
phane, and various 
media for these 
several duties. I 
soon _ discovered, 
however, that con- 
siderable time was 
spent in hunting for 
these diverse implements. Consequently, 
I proceeded to fix each one up so that it 
looked like a real tool and made a place 
to put it when finished with work so that 
I would know where it could be found 
next time. The illustration shows two 
diffusing screens made from wire, appro- 
priated from a clothes hanger, and a 
piece of chiffon. One of the screens has 
a hole burned in it by means of a lighted 
cigarette so as to keep the center of the 
picture sharp, but at the same time dif- 
fuse the outer portions of the picture. 
The dodger is simply made from a short 
length of %” dowel rod and a piece of 
cardboard that usually comes with a 
package of cut film.—William L. Hunter, 
Ames, Iowa, 





Enlarging gadgets. 





Amateur Newsreels 
(Continued from page 52) 








—or catch the quips of a typical radio 
man-about-town interview. 

Rather than go to a lot of trouble that 
often is not worth the effort, make a 
practice of shooting a half-dozen inter- 
esting subjects for the weekly reel as 
suggested in the August issue. Then ad- 
just the footage to be given each subject 
as your editorial judgment dictates. 
Next write a lively script—keeping in 
mind that important factor of synchroni- 
zation. 

Good “syncing” is urged because it en- 
ables you to double the audience reac- 
tion. For example, when the local base- 
ball hero misses a third strike, and your 
voice cracks: “That’s Bill Jones, the 
Babe Ruth of Pottstown, folks”—or 
something that does happen to be funny. 

Tying up voice with action is easy if 
you make and use a timing disc. Your 
best bet is to convert an electric clock. 
Mount a light, perfectly round piece of 
cardboard on the second hand. Then 
time it as it makes a complete revolution 
so that you will be sure it operates ac- 
curately. A stop watch will tell you. 

The outer edge of the dial is then grad- 
uated into “feet.” A little mathematics 
will enable you to divide the circle into 
proper “foot” segments. Silent 16 mm. 
film normally will be projected at a rate 
of 24 feet per minute. Therefore divide 
the circle into 24 even segments from the 
center as though you were carving a pie. 
The distance between each pair of lines at 
the edge of the disc will represent one 
foot of film. 
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As a rule, 16 mm. sound film is pro- 
jected at the rate of 36 feet per minute. 
In that case divide the disc into 36 equal 
segments. 

As a point of reference, place a per- 
manent peg or mark an arrow at the ex- 
act top of your “foot clock.” This will 
indicate “zero”—the jump-off point. It 
does not revolve with. the disc. 

We will assume that you are voicing 
two subjects, each of which will be given 
50 feet of action. Using a normal pace 
and style, you time the voice copy against 
the timing disc until it has been con- 
densed or expanded to the proper length. 
Then, setting the dial back at zero, you 
trip the release and let the words roll 
forth onto film or record. It facilitates 
matters to do the job at one sitting, so 
you repeat the performance until all sub- 
jects receive descriptive treatment. 

We are indebted to Mr. Vance Graham, 
well-known commentator of radio and 
commercial pictures, for the above sug- 
gestions. It is all a daily routine to him. 

It is better to adjust the length of the 
voice copy to that of the desired footage, 
rather than vice-versa. Considerable 
latitude is possible, either way. 

To get the most from your voice copy, 
though, you should carry the timing sys- 
tem a step farther. Good commentary 


_ties in directly with the action that is 


simultaneously on the screen (such as the 
example of the baffled ball player). You 
have two ways of “syncing” your wise- 
crack to break at the psychological mo- 
ment. The tedious way is by screening 
the footage as you read the voice copy— 
then revamping your copy until the 
snappy remark coincides with the screen 
cue. It’s inexact and usually unsatisfac- 
tory, however, because it requires train- 
ing to repeat an even speaking pace. 

So, be scientific. Use your timing 
disc again. Measure your action footage 
to the split-inch wherein the ball player 
starts his swing. Then mark an equiva- 
lent “stop” on your foot-clock. Next re- 
write the voice copy so that it “ties-in.” 
Read it while the foot-clock revolves. 
With this visual aid, it is easy to hit the 
nail on the head. 

Except when screen-reporting a sports 
event, usually it is possible to keep the 
commentary so general that such pin- 
point synchronization is not necessary. 
For example, one might hire a plane and 
circle the town, shooting snatches of the 
outstanding areas. The voice copy can 
rhapsodize over the civic attractions with 
only an occasional interjection such as: 
“Here’s the business district, the thriving 
trading center for all of Eastern Minne- 
souri.” Incidentally, aerial shots inter- 
est nearly everyone in town. 

To check the audience-appeal of your 
first efforts, invite a group of friends to 
serve as prevue critics. If they are rep- 
resentative of the inhabitants of the com- 
munity, and they cackle at your presen- 
tation, you may rest assured of a hearty 
reception in the theater. 

I have been asked by many inquirers, 
in effect: “How much money can you 
make out of this proposition?” Answer- 
ing that one would be as difficult as pick- 
ing the next Derby winner. It all de- 
pends upon you. 
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However, it is always wise to fit your 
demands to the circumstances, as do the 
regular film exchanges. They rent fea- 
ture pictures to exhibitors on a basis of 
probable value. A large, popular theater 
pays more than does a small one. Some 
pictures are released on a percentage 
basis, and you could do the same with 
your community reel. Be sure of one 
point: —don’t underestimate the operating 
expenses. 

The ever-growing need for Home- 
Town newsreels is a certainty. Theater- 
men are currently losing sleep trying to 
concoct a cure for dwindling receipts. 
You may be the ray of hope. The stunt 
has demonstrated its worth as a box- 
office stimulator in every situation where 
it has been worked properly. 

And as Jack Harrower, the columnist 
of Film Daily, recently expressed it: “The 
movie theater should follow in the path 
of radio and identify itself more closely 
with the local public.” 

Barring giveaways, nothing will bring 
more local color to a theater than to put 
members of the audiences, themselves, on 
the screen. This being the case, obviously 
there are many valuable opportunities in 
this field for the movie amateur with in- 
itiative and imagination. — 


Angle Iron Camera Supports 


N assortment of different sized angle 
irons together with several 4%” nuts 
and bolts, a “C” clamp, and an iron strap 





Simple camera support and tabletop tripod. 


with holes in it can be used in making 
many useful camera supports for odd pur- 
poses. 

The support shown in the illustration, 
left, is useful for odd angle shots. Made 
with two small angle irons and a short 
iron bar, it can be clamped to any door, 
table, or beam. The camera can be tilted 
up or down by loosening the angle iron 
to which it is attached. The %4” screw 
fits the tripod socket of the camera. 
The picture, right, shows a tabletop tri- 
pod made from three angle irons. A uni- 
versal tilting head is screwed to the pro- 
truding bolt. This tripod can be folded 
to pocket size by loosening the screws 
and drawing the angle irons together. 

When it is desired to attach a minia- 
ture camera to a large, commercial sized 
tripod, two angle irons will raise the cam- 
era to a height where it can be conven- 
iently tilted without bumping against the 
top of the tripod. With a little ingenuity 
the amateur can develop other uses for 
these inexpensive angle irons.—Louis 
Hochman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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- - - Get the time right and get the 
picture right with the sensational, new 
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DeJUR-AMSCO EXPOSURE METER 


The Quality Photo-Electric Exposure Meter ... at a Popular Pricel 


Here's what you get for $10.50 | ‘Made in America, by am or- 


ganization with a solid knowl- 
ae i aoree edge of precision instruments 
See eeye Rae to its credit, the DeJur-Amsco 


SIMPLE—only one calculator 


ak tn aoe Photo-Electric Exposure 
FLEXIBLE—20 F stops, 19 film Meter incorporates advan- 
speeds! tages never before offered at 
ACCURATE — jeweled bear- anywhere near this unusually 
ge Sigh aemeaiynys low price. Now, at last, every 


VERSATILE — readings from 
60 = to 1/1000 sec- 
on 


HANDY — one hand holds 
meter and operates cal- 
culator diall 


LIGHTWEIGHT — only 2%, 
ounces, no need to weigh 
yourself downl 


PROTECTED—guaranteed for 
one full year! 


Sling and Genuine Pigskin Leather 
Zipper Carrying Case Included. 


amateur, regardless of his 
income, may enjoy expo- 
sure meter performance at 
its best. 





See the DeJur-Amsco 
Exposure Meter at 
your dealer or write to 
Dept. PP-B. 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY for Christmas 





Business organizations may now send POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY subscriptions as 
* Christmas presents to old customers, prospects, dealers, salesmen, office employees 


and other ener by taking advantage of the following special Christmas rates: 


AN w U A L { ne! euboorintion 3.6556 es eeU ee $2.50 


SUBS CR j PTI ONS Pe UOINIITIIID ooo oir v0 bé.obke cacbeice shld 4.00 
Wee sulbsarintions .. ... «0:00: ciggs ven eesiee ss 6.00 
The: f i ipti 
paid.  ooge pint B fadeal cs com Additional subscriptions .............. each 2.00 
A beautiful Christmas card will an- Foreign postage one dollar additional for each 
pom Bagg gift with the donor's \ one-year subscription. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will be a monthly reminder of your thoughtfulness and kindness. Ad- 
dress all orders to Christmas Gift Department : 


Popular Photography, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, lil. 











Try It! 


And PROVE the 
amazing results 
discovered in this 
developer by Wm. 
Mortensen 





ATOMIC Yo GRAIN 


Zhvaly 





@GAMMA ‘D’ is sweeping the country, 
producing better fine grain negatives in 
more amateur darkrooms every day. Your 
dealer has or can quickly get this amazing 
developer first path > for William Morten- 
sen, now available to you, and offering: 

1. ATOMIC FINE GRAIN heretofore un’ 
equalled commercially. 

2. SUPERB MODELING owing to its long 

range of gradation. 

3. LUMINOUS SHADOWS due to its ultra 

low potential. 

4. ECONOMY by developing 40 to 50 
rolls of 35 mm. film for each 32-oz. 
bottle at $2.15. 

. CONVENIENCE of being non-toxic, 
non-staining, under normal condi- 
tions, and stabilized against light. 

Also, GAMMA ‘D’ Fixing Solution (75c), 

Hardening Solution (90c) and, for larger 

hace and parer, Universal Developer 
1.50 


Oxford 


PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. P-12, Beverly Hills, California 


ALSO EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR THE MORTENSEN 


TEXTURE MATRIX 
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Get It with Synchro-Flash 


(Continued from page 33) 








will prove adaptable to a majority of 
cameras. 

The photographer armed with a flash- 
gun carries his own light around with 
him. He need not worry about the qual- 


ity -of sunlight,-.twilight; .or lamplight. 


Exposure meters are not necessary since 
his bulbs produce virtually the same in- 
tensity of light all the time. 

If he desires to take an inside picture 
at night, it is possible to brighten the 
subject without rigging up a battery of 
photoflood lamps. Basketball, boxing, 
wrestling, hockey and indoor track be- 
come subjects that he can handle. 

Sometimes, in the brightest sunlight, the 
photographer may. desire to neutralize 
heavy shadows and chalky highlights 
which appear on a certain subject. Here 
again the photoflash offers valuable aid. 
Shadows may be under the brim of a hat, 
below prominent cheekbones, under the 
chin or nose. By aiming a flashgun 
from below, the flash eliminates all these. 

Always remember this, too. Fast 
lenses may be capable of capturing poor 
light with wide apertures and long ex- 
posures. But no such combination will 
give a subject contrast and sparkle if it 
normally lacks them. Only a flashgun 
can do that. 

Before tackling a flashgun assignment 
it is advisable to know something about 
flash bulbs and their limitations. 

Ordinarily, the illumination from a 
flash bulb endures about 1/50 second. 
Superflash bulbs are said to retain an 
even and maximum brilliance through- 
out this time. Photoflash bulbs are not 
as steady. Theirs is a rising and falling 
light that rises to its peak in about 1/500 
sec., retains maximum brilliance for 
about 1/200 sec. and then fades. 


The best system for the beginner to 


follow is a speed of 1/100 or 1/200. This 
allows for plenty of variation in bulbs 
and still gets the full benefit from their 
light. After one becomes accustomed to 
flashbulbs and knows by experiment what 
they will do, speeds as high as 1/400 may 
be used. 

One nice thing about flash photography 


is the scope of certain stops and expo-. 


sures. For instance, 1/100 and 1/200 
have been suggested as speed. These 
need never be changed. Still subjects— 
indoors and out—and moving subjects 
like sports and street scenes may all be 
handled by these two speeds. Whatever 
changes are made will be in the lens 
opening, which will fluctuate according 
to the depth of focus desired and the dis- 
tance between subject and camera. 

Starting at about six feet from the sub- 
ject, the lens should be stopped down to 
f 16 or f 11. Using this as a guide, en- 
large the aperture one stop for every five 
feet the subject moves away. Thus it is 
found at 20 feet the stop should be about 
f 5.6 or f 45 and so on. — 

.One important “don’t” to cumsiaes is 
not to.attempt pictures of subjects at 
great distances from the camera. By 
great I mean anything beyond 25 feet. 


You must remember that your flash gets 
weaker the farther it travels. Generally 
15 or 20 feet is the best range and the 
lensman who never goes beyond 20 feet 
will save himself a lot of disappointment. 

Don’t take flashlight pictures against a 
mirror or window. Glass reflects the 
flash and leaves an ugly highlight. Be 
careful to avoid unwanted shadows. 
Keep subjects away from bright walls. 
Remember that your flash will create 
shadows not visible to the eye while 
focusing. 

One of the most fascinating branches 
of flash photography is taking pictures of 
indoor sports events such as basketball, 
boxing, wrestling, ice hockey and track. 
Sports test the true versatility of both the 
flashgun and its operator. 

Basketball offers the greatest oppor- 
tunities because access to the games is 
easy. It may be handled at f 8 but f 5.6 
is better. Most types of action may be 
stopped at 1/100 but 1/200 is better. 

From the exposure standpoint, wrest- 
ling and boxing are much the same as 
basketball. Action in both sports ap- 
pears to be pretty fast while in reality 
movement often is negligible. When 
boxers land punches or spar cautiously, 
their action can be stopped at 1/100 
easily. Wrestling is a comparatively slow 
moving sport. In any number of wres- 
tling scenes that bubble over with action 
the contestants are not moving rapidly at 
all. Pictures of them can be made at an 
exposure as slow as 1/100 second. 

You can shoot flashgun pictures even 
in pitch darkness. This may sound far 
fetched but actually it is quite possible. 
In fact, one of my own experiences was 
preparing a series of racoon hunting pic- 
tures for Outdoor Life Magazine one 
dark night when the only means of il- 
lumination was the weak ray of a hand 
flashlight in a dark woods. 

For this adventure I used the Rollei- 
flex. Focusing was mostly guesswork 
because the weak light from the flash- 
light was hardly discernible on the 
groundglass. Seeking as much depth of 
focus as possible, but still remember- 
ing to use a wide enough aperture to 


utilize the entire force of synchronized 


flash, I stopped down to f 5.6 and shot 
at 1/100. 

So far, most of our discussion has cen- 
tered around night photography with 
flashguns. This is not meant to imply 
that flash equipment is valuable only 
after dark. The flash has its value in 
daylight photography also, but few ama- 
teurs use it for this purpose. 

Daylight flash work is not difficult. If 
the light is weak, the proper stop and ex- 
posure are the same as would be used if 
bright sunlight was flooding the subject. 
For example, f 11 or f 16 and 1/100 for 
closeups, and a correspondingly larger 
stop but the same speed for subjects far- 
ther away. 

An important daylight use for flash is 
to correct the contrast of shadows and 
highlights in a subject under the bright 
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sun. Every phot 
time or another, snapped a beautiful lady 
wearing a wide brimmed hat on-a bright 
July afternoon and discovered in his 
darkroom a face so bathed in shadow.as 
to be unrecognizable. 

In such instances the flash is helpful. 
By lowering the camera and shooting up 


at the wide hatted lady, it pours -light.-|. 


into the face and makes possible a. well 


balanced negative. Likewise, it will elim-_ |* 


inate face shadows. 

To many an amateur the flashgun may 
appear to be just another gadget. But if 
you stop to analyze the many picture pos- 
sibilities you have missed by not having 
a synchronized flashgun, you will soon 
realize that this is a gadget well worth 
the investment and any amount of study 
you are able and willing to give it— 


A Home-Made Camera Case 


NE DAY I spilled everything out of 
my equipment case in‘a frantic ef- 
fort to find my’ speedgun bracket. I re- 


. Solved then and there to build a case in 
. which everything would be easily avail- 


able and in plain sight. 





A case with a place for everything. 


Securing an old piece of luggage, a few 
scraps of felt, several pieces of ¥%-inch 
wallboard, and some small sheets of tin, 
I set to work. After a couple of hours 
effort, I proudly viewed the compact and 
unusually handy camera case shown here. 

It holds a camera, speedgun, six flash 
bulbs, a 20-foot remote control wire, 2 
dozen cut film holders, 4 dozen cut films, 
filters, sunshade, note book, film pack 
adapter, and many other accessories. 

The wallboard partitions are joined 
with strips of tin. Each compartment is 
lined with felt to protect my equipment 
and lessen noise. The note book and film 
pack holder may be seen on the front 
part of the lid. 

Gone are the days of groping through 
a jumble of accessories—H. M. Tenny, 
Denver, Colo. 


her .has, at one. 
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The Movie Camera 


That Couldn’t Wait 
For Next Year! 


~ NEW 1939 MODEL’STOPS THE SHOWT’ 
60 GREAT NEW FEATURES 
MAKE FRONT-PAGE NEWS! 


Never before has a movie camera, at 
anywhere near this price, brought such 
perfection of detail . . . such simplicity 
of operation . . . such economy! No 
wonder when it was previewed at the 
great International Camera Convention 
in Chicago, dealers said: 
‘*‘We want it now!”’ live enone 

And so here it is—just PRICED CAMERAS 
in time for Xmas! r 


Check Sensational Features! 


All America is talking about 
_the new 1939 UniveX! Its 
magnificent new styling... 
its amazing performance...its |New built. 
60 great features that you’d |¥!¢w-finde 
expect to find only in a high- 
priced camera! And the fact 
that it’s the only camera in 
the world that takes sharp, 
clear movies at less cost than 
snapshots! (UniveX Ciné 

film-roll costs only 69¢.) 
New re-designed 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. | loading “ic Si#! 
° nism, 


New York « Chicago « Hollywood oe kins hinged 
‘ H 
Prices Higher Outside U.S.A. en 


m, } mak fil “ 
ming impossible 



































FEATURES LIKE 
THESE FOUND 






WITH F 3.5 LENS 


















| UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. 
| Dept. 202, New York City 


Send meillustrated booklet“ INSURED MOVIES,” 
which describes the New 1939 UniveX Ciné “8” 
and its sensational guarantee. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS. 
CITY STATE. 


SUBSCRIBE TO POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY NOW! 
Don't Miss the Big January Issue 


MAKE-A-TUBE 


FRESH DEVELOPER 


A handy developer—you mix it with con- 
venient measures, when you need it, fresh 
each time. Economical—makes the equiva- 
lent of 24 M.Q. tubes, at a cost of 2 1/3c 
each, Easy to mix—two separate powders 
from the finest Universal Developer 
formula. For any film—any paper. On sale 
at your dealer’s. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, Inc. 


Foremost for 20 years 
Dept. A 1752 Atiantic Ave. 
Brookiyn, WN. Y. 
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Write for complete catalog of Marshall’s prepared developers, colors, 
fixers and other dark-room aids. 
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MINICAM FANS! 


accept this 
special offer 


a 


—all you now pay for 


FOTO . 








COMPLETE SERVICE 


Miniature camera enthusiasts have always 
wanted such a service. Now Foto Graphic 
offers it to you at the sensational, bargain 
prep of $1.50. No fuss, no muss, no bother! 

ust click the shutter, then relax—we’ll do 
the rest. Here’s the set ‘up! 


1 Developing—Your 35 mm negatives 

will be developed by inspection in 
Champlin’s famous No. 15 formula. 
At every step, there will be careful, 
personal supervision of time, tempera- 
ture and handling. 


2 Enlargement—3\% x 5 enlargements 

will be made of your entire 36 ex- 
ony roll—not just the “good ones.’ 

our prints will be clean and sharp, 

with fine gradation and proper density. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 


This offer is made solely to attract new 
friends to Foto Graphic Services. Foto 
Graphic is an organization devoted ex- 
clusively to high-quality, low-price mini- 
ature finishing. Modern, improved equip- 
ment permits us to operate at lower cost 
—we merely pass the savings on to you. 


to obtain free mailing 
bags, send name and 
— or use coupon 


Ow. 


sssusseseess MAIL COUPON NOW sesaccascnss 


Foto Graphic Services, Dept. 116 
147 West 40th Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: 


O I accept your offer. Enclosed find ...... rolls. 
0 I am enclosing payment* 
O I will pay C.0.D. 

0 Send free mailing bags. 

0 Send helpful information circular. 
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Color Prints by Wash-Off Relief 


Cuma from page 25) 











*We pay postage if cash, check or money order is 
enclosed. 


the print frame, and identical’ positions 
for both light and print frame should be 
used in exposing all three relief positives. 
Changes of position and distance cause 
variations in the positive images, and 
color fringes in the prints. 

For enlarged matrices, a good enlarger 
is necessary. It must not vibrate or wob- 
ble. It must be accurately focused, with 
all adjustments tight. Shifts in the height 
of the enlarger head, or variations in 
focus, will result in positives that do not 
register properly. The same lens open- 
ing should be used for all three positives, 
and each negative should be centered 
perfectly behind the lens, so that each 
relief film occupies the same position on 
the enlarging paper holder. If these re- 
quirements are met, any number of en- 
larged positives can be produced with 
perfect register, as easily as enlarged 
paper prints are made. 


Processing Reliefs 


After exposure, the positives are devel- 
oped five minutes (Step 2). Correctness 
of exposure can then be judged. The de- 
veloped but unfixed positive, viewed 
from the film-base side, by safelight, 
should show well-modeled highlights, 
with a slight veiling over the highest 
lights. Final judgment of exposure is al- 
ways made from the dyed image, placed 
on a white surface such as the bottom of 
an enameled print tray. 

The developed positives are washed ten 
minutes, then the silver image is 
bleached out completely (Step 3). This 
takes about four minutes. Next, the films 
are bathed in hot water (125 degrees) 
for four minutes. 

The hot-water bath melts away all un- 
developed portions of the film—leaving 
the portions tanned by the bleach. This 
tanned image (see Step 4) is the dye- 
absorbing “relief’ which serves as a 
printing plate or “matrix.” 

After hot-water development, the re- 
liefs are fixed for one minute in the fix- 
ing bath, and washed five minutes in 
running water. As soon as the matrices 
have been placed in the bleach bath, the 
room lights can be turned on. All sub- 
sequent operations can be carried out 
under clear white light—daylight, if you 
prefer. This feature makes Wash-off 
Relief printing one of the most comfort- 
able of photographic printing processes. 


Dyeing Reliefs 


Next steps toward print-making are 
preparation of the imbibition paper, and 
dyeing of the reliefs. This can be done 
at once, or at another session. 

Each relief matrix is dyed in a color 
that is complementary to that of the filter 
used in making the negative. The matrix 
from the red-filter negative is dyed in 
the blue-green or “A” dye solution. That 
from the green-filter negative is dyed in 
the magenta dye, “B.” The matrix from 
the blue-filter negative is dyed in the 
yellow dye solution, “C.” To make the 
dye solutions, each small vial of dye is 


dissolved in 16 ounces (500cc.) of boiling 
distilled water. The solutions are then 
cooled to 68-80 degrees F., filtered and 
slightly acidified with acetic acid, before 
the reliefs are immersed in them. 

The reliefs are now soaked in the dye 
solutions (Step 5) for at least 30 minutes 
at the 68-to-80-degree temperature. 
Shorter dyeing is insufficient; longer dye- 
ing does no harm. Trays should be 
rocked frequently to insure even dyeing. 

After dyeing, the reliefs are rinsed in 
dilute acetic acid, placed in register on 
the bottom of a white tray, and inspected 
under strong white light. If the contrast 
and color balance is correct in all three 
dye images, printing can begin at once. 

If contrast is too weak, it can be in- 
creased by adding dilute acetic acid to 
the dye solutions, rinsing the reliefs in 
water, and re-dyeing. If contrast is too 
strong, the dye is removed with a 1% 
solution of ammonia, and the reliefs re- 
dyed in baths containing less acid. High- 
lights, if somewhat too dense, can be re- 
duced by short, uniform washing in cold 
or tepid water. These several controls 
allow considerable compensation for 
minor errors in making the negatives or 
reliefs. 

Paper for printing can be made ready 
in advance, or while the reliefs are be- 
ing dyed. 

Any photographic paper with a matte, 
semi-matte or semi-gloss surface can be 
used for printing. Regular printing pa- 
pers, of course, contain silver halides. 
These papers must be fixed out in a 
fresh solution of an F-5 fixing bath, and 
washed thoroughly. The plain-gelatin 
Eastman Imbibition Paper may be used 
without this preliminary fixing and 
washing. 

The fixed and washed paper—or gela- 
tin imbibition paper—is bathed for five 
minutes in the M-1 mordanting solution. 
Then it is washed five minutes in run- 
ning water, bathed five minutes in a 5% 
solution of sodium acetate, and washed 
again for five minutes. It may be used 
at once, or dried for later use. If dried, 

it is soaked five minutes in plain water 
before printing of the matrices begins. 

Paper should be an inch or two larger, 
in each direction, than the relief matrices. 

For printing, it is placed face up on a 
slightly larger sheet of plate glass. It is 
then stretched as much as possible by 
placing a sheet of .005-inch Kodaloid on 
its surface and drawing a wet squeegee 
lengthwise and crosswise with consider- 
able pressure. 
Printing 

Dye images are usually transferred in 
this sequence: magenta, blue-green, yel- 
low. Each matrix is squeegeed to the 
print paper in correct position, and left 
under pressure until all the dye has been 
taken up or “imbibed” by the paper’s 
gelatin coating. The magenta transfer 
takes* ten to thirty minutes, the blue- 
green a similar time, and the yellow 
about five to ten minutes. 

To insure correct register of the sec- 
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ond and third images, a sheet of the .005- 
inch Kodaloid is placed over the print 
surface while the dyed relief is posi- 
tioned. The edge of the relief may then 
be held firmly in position while the Ko- 
daloid is slipped out. 

Pressure—as supplied by a photo press 
—speeds up the transfer. Moderate 
warmth, as supplied by a warm sheet of 
glass or a cloth dipped in warm water, 
is also helpful in this respect. 

After all three transfers have been 
made, the print is pressed between two 
dry blotters and dried at once. Glossy 
prints may, if desired, be ferrotyped in 
the usual manner. The dried prints are 
mounted by any good method suited to 
black-and-white prints. Dry mounting 
is quite satisfactory. For retouching and 
spotting prints, solutions of the dyes are 
applied with a fine brush or cotton swab. 
Colors may be strengthened by this same 
method. For reducing color, dilute am- 
monia water is used, and areas may be 
bleached completely, if desired, by ap- 
plication of dilute acid permanganate so- 
lution. 

Technical details, such as formulas for 
the various Wash-off Relief solutions and 
exact specifications on the several steps, 
have been ignored in this outline. These 
details are presenied fully in the instruc- 
tion booklet on the process, which the 
Eastman Kodak Company supplies with- 
out charge to interested photographers. 

All in all, Wash-off Relief print-mak- 
ing offers the amateur photographer a 
valuable means of self-expression; a sim- 
ple color process with broad possibilities 
for control; a_ relatively economical 
method of producing duplicate color 
prints of any reasonable size and in con- 
siderable numbers, and an instructive 
new phase for his camera hobby. It is a 
process that any amateur, interested in 
the broadening field of photographic 
color, can—and should—try.—® 


Hypo-Free Test Solution 


HE surest way to prevent prints 

from turning yellow in time is to see 
that they are properly washed free of 
hypo after fixing. The easiest and quick- 
est method which I have found for test- 
ing prints for any remaining hypo fol- 
lows: 


SBT. 29 00ecees 3 grams, or 45 grains 
Tincture of Iodine 
(7%, sol.) 36.5 GC... . ei. 608 minims 


Distilled water to make 500 cc...16 ozs. 
Dissolve the starch in a little cold water 
(distilled), add gradually to 10 ozs. of 
boiling water and boil for a few minutes. 
When cool, add the tincture of iodine, 
freshly purchased to insure the required 
strength, then add enough distilled water 
to make 16 ozs. This gives a stock solu- 
tion. 

To make a working solution, dilute 1 
part of this with 100 parts of water. 
When ready to make the hypo-free test, 
add to 1 part of this diluted solution an 
equal amount of drippings from the 
washed print and if the blue color disap- 
pears, the print requires more washing. 
If the blue color remains, the print has 
been washed sufficiently.—Ethel S. Capps, 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Especially designed for clean, efficient, compact 
developing—printing—and enlarging 
Just imagine being able to do your dark room work in any room of your 
home . . . doing it without making that room look like a shop . . . and when 
you are finished, just turning on the lights, closing two doors (safety lock) and 
having your work cabinet turned into a handsome piece of furniture .. . or it 


may be wheeled into any other room. You can do just that with the “FELICE” 
Home Dark-Room Cabinet. 



















Nothing has been spared to make 
your work convenient and safe. The 
“FELICE” Dark-Room Cabinet is 
a complete photo-laboratory in it- 
self. You can make any size pic- 
tures up to 8” by 10” ... and is 
equipped with two (2) porcelain 
trays and a 15” diameter scientific 
washer or sink combined . . . or if 
desired, two (2) extra 
trays in place of the 
scientific washer. Also 
has one large shelf 
compartment for stor- 
age of trays and 
squeegee plates. Below, 
are four large drawers 
equipped with label 
holders for paper, 
films, negatives and 
various camera acces 
sories, A large storage 
compartment is also 
provided for all your 
chemicals and equip- 
ment ... yet when closed, this cabinet is 
only 24” wide, 18” deep, 36” high and 
appropriate for a photographer? when opened, 48” wide. Finished in rich 
The cabinet is handsome .. . walnut or mahogany. 


practical ... something entirely "“" = meme eee eee 







— 


IDEAL XMAS GIFT! 


You'll be so pleased with your 
“FELICE” Home Dark-Room 
Cabinet that you’ll want to give 
at least one as a Christmas gift 
. .. and what gift could be more 


% 
new... a life-long gift. All you i FELICE’S WOOD PRODUCTS MFG. Co.,1nc. ff 
need do to have one in your i 421 WEST 28th ST., W. Y. C. i 
own home is to fill out the at- ; been ee SO TS ee ew 

sis sass MODEL “A’—finished walnut with 2 &1 
tached coupon ss today and ry scientific washer rye Sia ml te cece } 
send it along with your check MODEL “B”—finished mahogany with 2 trays & if 

Sa $29 00. Cat- f E QO WO as 05s bx ghes2do riestessssviees i 

or money order for pig ter MODEL “C”—finished walnut with 4 trays...... oO 
alog on request. Dealer’s in- HB MODEL “D”—fnished mahogany with 4 trays... O | 
quiries are invited. ¥ ENCLOSED is check money-order (1) | 
| MOO covvcccdescssceeovernaemtase tbe haaceaces a 
ea Se City and State............ ft 





Here is the story of the kind of life a typical airline pilot leads—amply 

or illustrated with photographs. The author, Joseph S. Bartles, is an old- 
time airline pilot who has some vivid and definite ideas concerning Holly- 
wood’s conception of professional airmen. 


AERIAL FISH GETS HOOKED 


Action photographs—and plenty of them—of a lightplane endurance 
flight. The close-up shots of plane-to-auto refueling are startling. 
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WE PILOTS ARE HUMAN!” | ce 
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If he owns a 16mm. 
Movie Camera 


Be sure he receives Gevaert “theatre 
quality” Reversal Films. Panchro 
Super Reversal, Panchro Microgran 
(fine grain) Reversal, Ortho Reversal. 
All are supplied in both 100 ft. and 
50 ft. lengths. 


If he owns a 
Miniature Camera 


The films listed below are just what 
he néeds. Panchromosa, Panchromosa 
Microgran (fine grain), Express Su- 
perchrome. All packed in daylight 
loading refillable cartridges of 18 
and 36 exposures. Economical refill 
cartons are available for both. These 
splendid films will guarantee him 
new thrills in minicam photography. 


If he owns a Roll Film or 
Film Pack Camera 


Then Panchromosa and Express Su- 
perchrome will fill the bill for ‘‘per- 
fect pictures.” Both kinds are sup- 
plied in all popular camera sizes. 


If he makes 
his own Enlargements 


You will be thanked forever when he 
sees a gift of NOVABROM, the all- 
purpose enlarging paper. He knows 
that all his negatives will yield splen- 
did enlargments on Novabrom. 


(NOTE TO MEN —If SHE is the re- 
cipient of these photographic gifts, 
you will be thanked forever in help- 
ing her along the road to “perfect 
pictures.”’) 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 62) 











| ple: with a 2” lens in a vertical enlarger 
| you may need only to raise the. lamp-hous- 
| ing half way up the extension rod to get a 
| certain sized enlargement. Place a 3” lens 
| in the enlarger instead and you will have to 
raise the lamp-housing considerably further 
up the extension rod to get the same sized 
image. This greater distance between light 
source and paper is apt to involve some 
rather lengthy printing times on big blow- 
ups. In turn, the long printing time tends 
to overheat the lamp-housing, with possible 
bad effects upon the negative. It also accen- 
tuates flat tones in prints from dense nega- 
tives, and is inconvenient. Thus, for ease in 
operation, convenience, and general efficacy, 
the 2” lens is best for the purpose you de- 
scribe. In all fairness, however, it must be 
stated that at least two amateurs of our 
acquaintance are receiving salon recognition 
of their 11x14 prints made from 35 mm. 
negatives with a 3” enlarger lens. 


| H. L. C., West Allis, Wis. What is a process lens? 
ANSWER: A process lens is a super cor- 
rected anastigmat, having a much flatter 
field and somewhat better color correction 
than the anastigmats in general use. It is 
used mostly by photo-engravers who require 
microscopic definition in their copy work, 
and is not of much use to the pictorial 
photographer. 


V. M. K., Omaha, Neb. How does an “aero” filter 
differ from the Wratten ''K" type? 


ANSWER: The Aero 1 and 2 are yellow 
filters having approximately the same fac- 
tors and corrective properties as the K-1 and 
K-2. In addition, the aero type tends to 
overcome glare and reflection to a marked 
degree. 


F. N. N., Birmingham, Ala. In one of my movie 

sequences | wish fo show some clouds in motion. It 

looks to me as though this is going to involve run- 

ning off a great deal of footage, with very little 

— motion appearing in the clouds. Any sugges- 
ons 


ANSWER: The easiest solution to your prob- 
lem is to set your camera at half speed. 
This will tend to double the speed of the 
clouds as they will appear in your projected 
sequence. 


Enlarger Control Switch 


HAT photographer, amateur or 

veteran, has not been provoked to 
curse the hand-switch that dangles by a 
| cord from his enlarger, when the vibra- 
| tion from the handling shook the en- 
| larger and blurred his picture? 











Switch panel provides pilot light. 


Growing tired of the resulting and un- 
desirable diffusion effect, I took a half 
hour off and constructed the simple 
gadget shown herewith, at a cost of 30 
cents. The power source comes in to the 
porcelain socket at the right. The throw- 
switch is inserted in the line as shown, 
with the plug-socket above connected in 
parallel with the ruby pilot light. The 
extension cord from the enlarger is 
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plugged into the plug-socket as shown. 

The throw-switch control of the light 
throws most of the usual grief out of the 
enlarging process. Simple!—Donald F. 
Hall, Kokomo, Ind. 
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Making Permanent Labels 
for Your Bottles 


ERE’S a tip for those who wish some 

permanent labels on their photo 
chemical bottles. Take some old glossy 
enlarging or contact printing paper (an 
old print will do) and cut it to the cor- 
rect label size. Soak these pieces in wa- 
ter until they are thoroughly wet, then 
ferrotype them onto the bottles. When 
the paper is dry the label will stick and 
not peel off. Now write with waterproof 
ink or pencil on the label: A coat of 
shellac will preserve the surface.—Sid- 
ney Pott, Victoria, B. C. 





Camera Criminology 
(Continued from page 37) 











H. M. Berger, a free-lance reporter, 
gave a graphic description of Detective 
Paolo’s work in an article in The New 
York Times, also in a piece in the Leica 
Magazine. “To get certain images in- 
visible to the naked eye and barely dis- 
cernible under the microscope,” Mr. 
Berger explains, “Paolo bathed his pan- 
chromatic film in an ammonia-alcohol 
solution of his own making. It increased 
the sensitiveness of the film. He stopped 
the lens down to the last stop to get 
some of the invisible detail of print and 
design from the ashes. This meant long 
exposures and saintly patience but the 
whole case hinged on his success and he 
kept at it.’ 

“To maintain proper temperature for 
his developer—” the heat was said to 
register a hundred degrees outside and 
a lot more in the laboratory where doors 
and windows had to be kept closed— 
“Paolo worked with his solutions at 65 
degrees and had to renew the ice packs 
around his trays every few minutes.” 

Afterwards the films, hardened with 
chrome alum and permanently fixed, 
were printed. 

The prints were crystal clear, accord- 


' ing to Mr. Berger, and the details of the 


counterfeit certificates, although reduced 
to ash, soaked by rainstorms and burned 
a second time by the sun, came out of 
nothing. 

These Leica prints were then enlarged, 
some of them to many times their orig- 
inal size. The lettering which had been 
invisible in the ashes stood out sharp 
and strong. . 

Newspapers headlined this remarkable 
work under the title The Modern Mi- 
racle of Photography which it literally 
was, as these prints were factually res- 
urrected from ashes. 

The Contax with Contameter corrected 
a wrong conclusion in the recent death 
of a young man who was shot during a 
political demonstration in Vienna. The 
Contax was used in the laboratory, not 
in the field. 

The police report, made at the scene 
of the death, assumed that the bullet had 
entered the head from the front and 
emerged from the back. 

The body was brought back to the In- 
stitute laboratory. Pictures were made 
‘of both frontal and back wounds with a 
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Contax and Contameter, at a distance of 
twenty inches. A small table tripod was 
used and the lens aperture set at f 11. 
These photographs showed considerable 
detail but two others were taken at a 
distance of eight inches. These four pic- 
tures proved indubitably that the bullet 
had entered the head from the back and 
passed out from the front. And _ this 
finding completely changed the meaning 
of the available evidence in the case. : 

To get a true picture of what happens 
when sudden, violent death strikes, it is 
usually necessary to make many photo- 
graphs of the wounds. If a large camera 
is used, this runs into money. But on 
account of the cheapness of the mini- 
cam’s negative material, it is possible to 
make all the prints necessary without 
much cost. Then, too, if the operator is 
doubtful as to what exposures to give 
in a crucial situation, due to technical 
difficulties, it is possible to make many 
photographs of the same subject with 
differént exposures and without much 
increase in cost, in order that the fragile 
and changeable evidence may be re- 
corded with absolute security. 

In this connection, Dr. Breitenecker 
brings out the salient point that either 
with thé Contax alone or with Contax 
and Contameter the distance from the 
camera to the subject may be ascertained 
directly from the focusing scale so that 
the scale of reproduction is accurately 
fixed without any need to include a ruler 
in the picture. This is particularly im- 
portant where curved surfaces are being 
photographed for here it is a tedious, 
lengthy, and almost impossible process 
to adjust the rule. Even a flexible tape 
may be incorrectly recorded by perspec- 
tivic distortion. 

Aside from the photography of corpses, 
it is often necessary to make pictures ‘of 
clothing, underwear, lethal weapons, and 
furniture, in connection with criminol- 
ogy. Here the reproduction outfits avail- 
able for many miniature cameras—stands 
about one foot high, to which the cam- 
era is attached—are of great value, for 
the scale of reproduction is read off di- 
rectly from the focusing scale of the in- 
strument. 

Law enforcement bodies have found 
the Universal Micro-Macro outfit for 
Contax of considerable value in photo- 
graphing microscopic detail. The Uni- 
versal outfit will produce directly on the 
Contax film magnifications up to 25 
times. Such a negative, enlarged to 4x6 
would render an enlargement of 100 
diameters without having recourse to a 
microscope. 

In photographing traces of blood de- 
tected on clothing of a color similar to 
dried blood, Dr. Breitenecker has had 
considerable success by using color fil- 
ters. 

Recently the Secret Police of Paris 
have purchased 120 Robot cameras with 
Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 lenses and fast shutters. 
These cameras are to be used by the “G” 
men of France, comparable to the in- 
vestigators of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in Washington, where minia- 
ture cameras are also utilized. The 
French police find the Robot particularly 
valuable in homicide cases and vehicu- 





balanced for all round versatility. For football pictures, pic 
Du Pont Superior Pan or XL Pan. Your photo supply dealer 
carries both. 


DU PONT FILM MANUFACTURING CORP..INC., 9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK. N Y. 


AMATEUR MOVIE MAKERS: 


For FOOTBALL ACTION PICTURES 


YOU need a fast film. But it should have fine grain too. Then 
you can “blow up” the area of the negative that actually carries 
the action. Even this picture made from the side line is only 
part of the original n 
gain by using one of the Du Pont 35mm Films. Their speed, 
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tive. Proof again of the advantage you 


ne grain size, and other photographic qualities are carefully 














XMAS IN COLOR PROTOGRAPHY 


A PROFESSIONAL DIRECT COLOR ONE-SHOT 
CANDID CAMERA EASILY WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL... 
—— THE COMPLETE UNIT! —— — 


A genuine all metal LEROCHROME one-shot 

candid color camera (model C.P.) fitted with 
a color tested F 4.5 LENS complete with set of hold- 
ers, focusing glass, a LERO densitometer, and the 
Eight-hour-study printed course of instructions.” 
(This process gives any amateur complete control 
from the click of the shutter right down to the fin- 
ished print.) 


vit $7 OSB. 82,5 Mere 
LEROCHROME CAMERA FEATURES 


{!. PRICED LOW ENOUGH for every amateur 7. CRITICAL ENOUGH to catch all the colors 
to own one. of the rainbow 








+ . not merely film transparencies. Reprint enlarge™ 
ments up to 8x10 inches at a cost of 10c e: 
how: have for tad. ‘and ae ¢ each are made in your own dark room with no more equipment than you 
+—If you go into “‘COLOR,”’ go into it properly! Don’t use snap judgment! Don’t - 
era and expect a controlled process. Mere advertisements may make unfair c: misleading An Ama Bu _— 
camera which is commended EDITORIALLY by the lead publications in the camera world. The LERO- 
CHROME COLOR CAMERA received editorial praise in these publications; 
Popular Photography 
he Camera 





2. ECONOMICAL ENOUGH to operate. (Costs 8. LIGHT ENOUGH to carry and hold with eas& 
but 10c per shot.) 9. STRONG ENOUGH to pe Baw all pata try 
3. SENSIBLE ENOUGH as it ae color weather. (All metal) 
prints on paper. 10. SHARP ENOU 
4, PRECISION ENOUGH for the most exacting a" * Ba yt yng ly. 
professional. if. REGISTER ENOUGH to enlarge from 
5. SIMPLE ENOUGH for anyone to operate. % to 8x10 inc 
6. FAST ENOUGH for action shots. (Candid 12. SCOPE ENOUGH for Studio, Fashion, Trav, 
snaps.) and Commercial shot 


The LEROCHROME produces color photographs on paper . 


Minicam 

q Camera Craft 

Photographic Dealer Practical Photography 

Advertising Age ‘ _, Popular Science Scientific American 
The National Lithographer Official Photo-Engravers Bulletin 


—, is more editorial commendation (in two months) than any other camera ever received in a period of fifteen 
The Complete Unit offer, suggested by editors of three leadi hoto publications, 

. . « Geliveries to be made rotation of the receipt of ondens z ade ant will comtinne watil Desmbe Sik tak 
Send for FREE color-illustrated booklet P-2 


THE LEROCHROME CAMERA IS THE INVENTION OF ADRIAN LEROY 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES “cw'toms ty 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


N. Y. Times (Aug. 14) 
American Photography 
Photography Handbook 
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You COULDN'T POSE“ 


SHOT in -a fiundred years 








—but it’s yours in a 


FLASH 


with Superflash 


@ What a baby . . . what a picture! Hard 
to take? Not at all ... you can get 
shots yourself easily in the instantaneous 
flash of a Superflash bulb. 


Superflash is the bulb professionals depend 
on, because they can’t afford a failure. With 
Superflash they get their picture every time. 


5 Reasons 
why you can depend on 


SUPERFLASH 


1 Its flash is scientifically controlled through | 

its hydronalium wire lighting element. 

2 Perfect synchronization assured through 
its safety zone synchronization area. 

3 100% usable illumination through its 
all-wire lighting element. 

4 Perfect color quality with more blue, 
less red. 

4 Extra safety in its Superflash identifying 
safety spot. 


CASH FOR YOUR PHOTOS 


Superflash photos wanted for exhibition, 

advertising and publici use; especially 
. human interest shots and action shots that 
* dramatically picture how Superflash has 
% stopped action. Model release required 
_»with all prints accepted. Address Super- 
flash, Photo Editor. 


R e a Vest Pocket 
s 

Exposure Guide 
—This new and handy data table tells you 
how to get best results from Superflash 
with Agfa, Defender, Du Pont, Gevaert 
and Kod films. Get one at your dealer’s 


—or write Dept. 21, Wabash Photolamp 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WABASH 


OPERFLASH 


“Every Flash a Better Picture” 
Manufactured by WABASH PHOTOLAMP 
CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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lar homicides, which frequently occur at 
night, in badly lighted areas. Pictures 
must be shot while the evidence is 
fresh. The Robot is feasible because it 
is small, handy, and ever-ready, taking 
twenty-four pictures without rewinding. 

Many civil suits have been won by the 
minicam. Recently a Leica starred in 
such a lawsuit. An employee in an east- 
ern city had made a claim against a 
manufacturing firm where he had been 
hurt in the collapse of an ancient ele- 
vator. 

The employers fought the claim be- 
fore the State Compensation Commis- 
sion. Meantime, they repaired the lift, 
inserting new timber but not painting it. 
This, in itself, was an admission that the 
elevator shaft had been imperfect. 

The plaintiff's attorney wished a pho- 
tograph of the lift but the company 
refused to allow the photographer ad- 
mittance. The cameraman, however, 
managed to get on the premises with his 
Leica and made several shots from which 
fine enlargements were procured. These 
were placed before the court and won 
the case for the injured man. 

E. D. Clayton, of the Zepp Photo Sup- 
ply Company in Baltimore, Maryland, 
relates how the minicam has been ad- 
mirably used to win convictions for traf- 
fic violators. 

The police of a city near New York 
were carrying on a campaign against 
drivers whose license plates were either 
obstructed or not legible. However, be- 
fore the cases could be brought into 
court, the violators would have their 
plates clean and shining and the court 
was forced to dismiss the offenders. 

The head of the police department hit 
on the idea of giving the crews of the 
police cars Leica cameras. When an au- 
tomobile was given a ticket, it was im- 
mediately photographed. Enlargements 
were brought as evidence to the traffic 
courts and many convictions based on 
this evidence were made. 

While the police departments of this 
country have heretofore mainly used 
8x10 view cameras for inside work and 
Speed Graphics for field duty, the min- 
iature camera is growing in favor for 
subtle and delicate criminology where 
the larger camera is too bulky and where 
too much time is required to set it up. 

Miniature photography now plays a 
real part not only in permanently re- 
cording the evidence on which later in- 
vestigations are to be based. It also fre- 
quently develops that details which re- 
mained unnoted by the human eye at the 
time of the crime show up in the photo- 
graphs and assume great significance 
during the progress of the case. 

Again, as Dr. Breitenecker says, a pho- 
tograph is clearer and more explicit than 
the best verbal description, for words 
must necessarily .be chosen by the in- 
vestigator himself and thus are most al- 
ways colored by his personal opinions. 

In view of the modernized police meth- 
ods of three countries, it is becoming 

increasingly evident that the miniature 
camera is fast developing into one of the 
strongest scientific weapons for appre- 
hending the malefactor and the mur- 
derer.— 
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* PHOTO QUIZ x 


These are the correct answers to the 
Photo-Quiz on Page 60 of this issue. 


1 Film should be left in the hypo twice 
* the time it takes the emulsion to clear. 
Tilting of the etariee easel can cor- 
rect distorted lines. in the negative. 
The third answer is incorrect. The stop 
f 4 is only four times as fast as f 8. 
William Mortensen is the correct name. 
All others are jumbled. 
For good results, miniature cameras de- 
mand great care and skill. 
Many high grade lenses are made of 
* Jena glass, named after its place of 
origin. 
A long focus lens does not give a more 


truthful rendering of size. It tends to 
magnify. 
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Enlarging Aid 
FOr those interested in building their 
own enlargers, here is a method for de- 
termining the distances between the en- 
larger lens and the negative, and the lens 
and enlarging easel. All the information 
that it is necessary to know is the focal 

length of the lens being used. 

In order to figure the necessary distance 
from the negative to the enlarging easel, 
multiply the focal length of the lens by 
the number of diameters you wish to en- 
large plus one. The resulting figure is 
divided by the number of diameters en- 
largement to obtain the distance from 
your negative to the lens. 

For example, if the lens you are using 
has a focal length of 3 inches and you 
wish to enlarge a negative four diameters, 
simply multiply 3 x (4 plus 1) which is 
equal to 15 inches, the distance from your 
lens to the enlarging easel. Then by di- 
viding 15 by 4 you get 3% inches or the 
distance the negative must be from the 
lens. This, of course, represents the bel- 
lows extension. Centimeters may be used 
instead of inches.—Charles J. McFarlin, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Want to Sell Pictures? 


(Continued from page 38) 











shaded deck chairs, and the best known 
monuments on the continent, don’t con- 
tribute to pictorial documentation of life, 
and scenes in foreign lands. Why follow 
beaten paths all the time? 

When you come to an office, hand your 
cherished prints over to the editor and 
let him take his own pace in looking at 
them. Don’t relay them, with a long 
pause between each, as you deal them out. 
Our eyes are trained and we get in a 
glance the impression from a print that 
we need to judge its value to us. Don’t 
use a running commentary on the excel- 
lence of your work. I am convinced that 
few picture sales are made through talk- 
ing. If there is any object that sells it- 
self, it is a photograph. 

You hear much these days of the un- 
limited market for photographs and that 
the world is waiting for more and more 
picture material. That is both true and 
false. There is a large market and thou- 
sands of pictures are sold weekly. Con- 
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sider this however. For each picture 
published, there are hundreds on the 
same subject unpublished, and yours 
must conform to certain standards of ex- 
cellence to stand even a remote chance. 

Editors can’t run training schools for 
amateurs nor turn you into career men 
overnight. That you must do for your- 
selves. Begin by making a study of mar- 
kets. Take the Sunday papers and a 
sheaf of magazines and sit down for a 
quiet time. Do some analyzing of their 
pictorial content. Be practical enough to 
make a census of each. List the subject 
matter and news value of each picture as 
you go. You will find that a large num- 
ber are news pictures, usually taken and 
distributed by agencies in business for 
that purpose. What news event of impor- 
tance in your community wasn’t photo- 
graphed? Were the events important to 
New York, or could you have sold pic- 
tures to your nearest big town paper? 

Study the “sets” or picture stories and 
note how they develop sequence. Take 
those that are pure illustration, and see 
to what extent they are factual or sym- 
bolic. Think over your stock of pictures 
and see how nearly you are hitting the 
market. What ones in your files might 
have served as substitutes for those used? 
Are they better in quality or inferior to 
the published ones? 

You can learn much from one such ses- 
sion. This may seem a laborious and tire- 
some process, but it is an intelligent one 
and will help you realize that if you are 
going to sell pictures, you must know the 
market and where to send what. There 
is much more than luck in getting the 
right picture to the right place at the 
right time. 


“ . ” : + ~u 
Stories” in pictures are in vogue now 


and perhaps there is one in your com- 
munity that some editor might welcome. 
Try him on it. It isn’t likely to be a lay- 
out on a charming family of kittens, but 
if you get some original slant, it might be 
even that. Editors are queer too. Local 
industries, sports, schools, and entertain- 
ments are potential sequence material. 

If you develop this sense of suitability, 
you will save postage on your prints, an 
item that can ravage your expense ac- 
count. Please don’t think I am urging 
you not to show your wares. On the 
contrary, we are all anxious to welcome 
newcomers. But do offer us pictures that 
show technical skill and have illustrative 
value. 

You can list yourself with editors as 
available for assignments in your com- 
munities—but first send samples of your 
work to show the quality of print you can 
produce. Despite the fact that most com- 
mercially successful photographers are 
established in cities and get the cream of 
assignments, you may have neglected op- 
portunities at your back door that they 
would delight in. 

Over-specialization is bad for the be- 
ginner. Develop versatility—landscapes, 
people, industry, agriculture. Discover 
your major interest and then concentrate 
on it if you wish, but be sure that you 
can take more than one type of picture. 
Begin to look at things with more than 
cursory observation and their picture pos- 
sibilities will present themselves. The 
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CONTACT 
INTRODUCTORY KiIT— 


Beautiful, natural, true colors assured with stills 
or action photographs— Works with direct color 
shots, enlargements and separation negatives 
also 35 mm. Kodachrome and Dufaycolor 
transparencies. No expensive equipment, skilled technique 
or previous experience required. Clear, clean register and 
perfect fidelity. This new, revolutionary development in color 
photography guarantees low cost, positive results. No tinting, 
toning, dyeing or transparency process employed. 


The amateur and professional can now secure perfect Tru-Color Photo-Prints with 
the minimum of time and expense. The X-OR Process brings you a simplified, low 
cost, accurate method for getting true spectrum colors. It is as fool-proof as making 
black and white prints or enlargements. Hundreds of users testify to the uniformly 
fine results. Two distinct methods—the Contact Print Method and the Enlargement 
ethod—are available. See for yourself how simple and easy it is to get beautiful, 
natural, true color prints with your present camera equipment. Send $1.00 by check, 
cash or nay order for Introductory Contact Kit containing full instructions and com- 
lete materials for two 4x5 full color prints. Duty extra outside U. S. Complete 
nlargement Kit—$2.50 . . . Now available! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET IN THE CONTACT KIT 


1, Envelope containing 6 sheets of 4 x 5 three color 
base films (can be cut to any size desired), 


2.Envelope containing photographic mounting paper. 
3.Package of film sensitizer. 


4 Envelope with one special, tested set of separa- 
tion color negatives, from which to make your 
first Tru-Color Prints. 


5. Packages of cement and hardener. 


6. Instruction sheets with clear, simple, understand- 
able directions to make color photo-prints and new 
control method booklet for m: g color separation 

negatives. 












QCOR CYLON LABORNTORIES, 























™ SPOT DISAPPEARS 9 


“Its action is almost uncanny," writes an 
enthusiastic user of the 


-M.C.M. PHOTOMETER 


Here, at last, is a practical enlarging exposure meter 
which really works. There is no question about its proper 
adjustment . . . when you reach it The Spot Disappears! 
Operates on 110-120 volts A.C. or D.C. 


With perfect timing you will see print after print come 
ae ep with that “salon quality” which was so elusive is 
ore. ARROW ACs 


Send for a free circular describing this remarkable new »  , 
accessory. It will save you much time and money. If your dealer 
cannot supply you we will ship direct on 10 day money back, trial 
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THE HAYNES HYP-O-METER 
Saves you hours of tedious print Why guess when you can be sure 


washing and SAFEGUARDS {hat your prints are free 5 
YOUR PRINTS from hypg?, Send for free $ 00 


HAYNES PRODUCTS CO. 
136 Liberty St. Dept. P-i2_ New York City 
Distributors to DEALERS ONLY 
Raygram, New York Hornstein, Chicago Craig, Los Angeles 
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New 4x4 cm. Model 


PRAXIDOS 


Enlarger 


Has a Mask for 
35 mm. Frames 
Complete with: 
6 cm. {/4.5 Lens, 
Diaphragm, 
Condenser, 
Negative Carrier, 
Bulb and Baseboard 
Only $27.50 













for Beautifully Sharp 
Salon Quality Enlargements 


ERE is good news for all minicam 
owners! This new Praxidos En- 
larger will take any negative 4x4 cm. 
or smaller—or parts of larger nega- 
tives up to 4x4 cm. in size. It is es- 
sentially the same in construction as 
the popular 6x6 em. Model ‘‘O’’ 
Praxidos. Complete with a 6 cm. 
f/4.5 lens, diaphragm, condenser, 


ti ier, 35 : 
oak tel ae hanstounll $2 7 5 0 


Model ‘‘O’’ Praxidos for negatives 
6x6 cm, or smaller, has a 3” Anastig- 
mat lens with diaphragm, condenser, 
reflector; negative holder for cut or 
uncut film. Gives baseboard magnifi- 
cation up to about 7 diameters. Com- 
plete with 75-watt ag enlarging 
bulb, mask and handy light 

control switch .....+...+.. $35.00 


AUTOFOCUS; Model, without lens 
but with mount for either Leica or 
Contax lenses. Enlarges up to 10 di- 
ameters (and up to 20 by making a 
simple adjustment ) 


COMIDIOUO 5c ccies Ne tee $ 42.50 


Same model, with 3” Anastigmat f/3.5 
lens for negatives 24%,x 2%” or 
smaller. Magnification, 7 

diameters, Price complete. $65.00 

The 21/4x3'/4” PRAXIDOS 

The new 2144x314” Praxidos offers the 
following features: 4%” Anastigmat 
£/4.5 lens with diaphragm; con- 
denser; unique negative carrier; de- 
tachable lens feature, extra tall iamp 
housing; extra-long bellows extension 
with special arrangement for quick 
and ultra-fine focusing and adjustable 
metal rod attached to bulb socket for 
raising or lowering bulb. Magnifica- 
tion, 8 diameters {and greater by re- 
versing upright and lamp 


HOUMEEEE) coos Mrctocyeeese $62.50 


Extra 6 em. f/4.5 Anastigmat lens 
with diaphragm mounted on metal 
board to interchange in above, for 


Dibee i eee 





BURLEIGH BROOKS 


iD eomon 2 ook 2 Oe oe) 
127 WEST 42” STREET 





NEW YORK 


If your dealer cannot supply full information, write: 
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“smash hit” you are angling for may then | 
strike like lightning. 

Stay original as far as you can, but 
don’t neglect stock subjects that are al- 
ways good. Highway pictures for in- 
stance, especially away from New York, 
are relatively scarce. Transportation de- 
velopments are of interest to general pub- 
lications as well as to trade journals. 
Don’t take a long stretch of road without 
traffic. Wait for the car or truck that 
gives a point of focal interest. 

Recreation pictures have a good mar- 
ket, but the editor wants pictures of peo- 
ple at play, not pretty lakes and swim- 
ming pools. Whole regions of our farming 
sections have never been adequately pho- 
tographed—most people take only wheat, 
corn, and hay. Truck gardens, the gar- 
dens of canning factories, itinerant work- 
ers and how they live, sugar beets and 
many other forms of agriculture are im- 
portant in the life of the nation. Try to 
get farming in “symbolic” as well as in 
record pictures. The first style print has 
the quality of universality and is often 
used as an effective single picture on a 
page, or for a frontispiece. 

Remember the fundamental rule of sub- 
mitting prints: Be always seasonal, un- 
less the publication works months in ad- 
vance. A request of mine for pictures to 
illustrate a farm article for July publica- 
tion brought in both March plowing and 
corn picking scenes. Even agencies 
skilled in filling orders make these mis- 
takes. 

New York is full of photographers who 
take the same pictures. Yet the city is 
full of subjects besides skyscrapers, 
bridges, and Central Park. The first fall 
of snow comes to me annually, as a 
plague. Every morning paper has carried 
snow photographs taken by the staff. Un- 
deterred, the next morning the trek be- 
gins and I spend part of the day going 
through portfolios of snow scenes. Cherry 
blossoms in Washington affect photog- 
raphers in the same way. Save snow and 
cherry blooms for several months and 
then show them to magazines that make 
up months ahead. 

Amateurs, I have learned, don’t gener- 
ally think in terms of serving an appren- 
ticeship. All trades and crafts are ac- 
quired through study and application, and 
I do not believe that photographers are 
born with special skills. The best ones 
I know admit to long and arduous study 

of their craft. Many new names you see 
appearing in credit lines are tiie names of 
those who have devoted years ‘» pho- 
tography as a hobby. 

Don’t think of photography as an art. 
At least not yet. Once you get the art 
bug, you are not amenable to learning by 


ties up with and is aided by artistic sense, 
but the devices you use are mechanical, 
and until you master the mechanics of 
picture taking you can’t safely go off on 
art tangents. 

You face a period of hard work in your 
start in this game. There is a spirit 
abroad that whispers that taking pictures 
is just fun. It is fun but the best of fun 
can combine with hard work. 

Now that you have become a good pho- 








discussion and criticism. What you do | 
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SHOP THIS COLUMN! 


NEW 
WELTINI, f2, chrome single-view c’pld r.-f..$ 69.50 
6%x9 d’ble ext., 4.5 Tessar; New Comp., etc. 39.50 
LEICA G f2 Summar, case, mag., strap, etc. 135.00 


BRAND NEW CONDITION--NEW GUARANTEE 


VOIGTLANDER BRILLIANT, latest 2%x2%.$ 8.50 
ROBOT 2.8 Tessar, filter, shade, mags., 
VOIGTLANDER SUPERB f3.5 reflex 

MAG. CINE-KODAK 11.9.....--++eeeeeeees 
LEICA G f2 Summar, E.R. case 

ROLLEICORD II ZEISS 3.5, latest......... 
ROLLEIFLEX AUTO. 3.5 Tessar, case, latest 89. 50 
CONTAX III f1.5 Sonnar 185.00 
ZEISS 8x30 C.F. binoculars, f.wt., case, latest 59.50 
B&L 7x35 C.F. binoculars, l.w., case, latest.. 55.00 
CONTAX II f2 Sonnar, case 139.50 
LEICA F, f2 Summar, chrome, case........ 97.50 
DOLLINA II f2.9, coupled r.-f., Comp.-Rapid 39.50 
RETINA II f2, chrome, ec’pl’d r.-f., E.R. case 89.50 
Mostly one-of-a-kind—Send in your order TODAY 
Our shipments allow examination before acceptance 





Many Others @ Write us your needs Today! 
10-Day Money-Back Trial @ Liberal Trade-Ins 


GEORGE LEVINE &. SONS 


15 CORNHILL Est. 1896 BOSTON, MASS. 
“A Quarter Century on Cornhill” 








SPEED-O-COPY 
THE PERFECT GIFT FOR 
LEICA OR CONTAX FANS 

















SPEED-0-COPY is a ground glass focusing attach- 
ment that turns the LEICA or CONTAX into a per- 
fect view camera or copying machine. 
SPEED-0-COPY makes for more perfect results in 
any branch of black and white or color photography 
where critically fine focusing is desired. 
For the Leica $28.50 For the Contax $31.50 
SPEED- O-CLIP IT makes the proper tapered cut for 
35mm. Price $2.40 
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See Your Dealer—Write for Circulars 


D. PAUL SHULL, Dept. P12 249, Squin unicn, Ave 

















FOR BETTER PICTURES 


Get your photo supply dealer to show you 
STANRITE TRIPODS 
$780 PANRITE TILTING TOPS *10° 


made by . 
MENT CO. 
87 E. llth St. N.Y. City” 
] Write for descriptive circular 


STANRITE TRIPODS 
Model C—Walaut finish with Model B—Walnut 
cadmium pleted a 3 finished with pol- 
sections; opens to ished chromium 
Model E—Same as “C” ox- suvocstnte hopes 
corte 2 sections; 52” only 











Many other models 




















” Medel C-recom- 
mended for 6 m m= 


end light cameras 


B-; for 16 
mm; heavy cameres 
up to Sx7 portrait. 








PANRITE 
Universal Tilting Tops 
fite any tripod and every make of camera; 
insures sturdy, rigid support at any angle 


P $500 





















“Protect Your Entire Equipment On 
$1.50 per $100 .. Minimum, $3.5 

losses resulting from Fire, The . Bur- 

glary, Accidental Damage, Transit Hazards and 
other B pe Coverage is World Wide. Why risk 
loss of expensive equipment when Complete and De- 
pendable Rap is dy reasonable in cost? Write 








tographer and have something to offer. the 








RL Muckiey & Co. THE TRIBUNE NE TOWER 
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waiting world, it is time for you to make 
up a set of your best prints for market. 
My advice is to make 8x10 glossy prints, 
the conventional size to which an edi- 
tor’s eye is trained. I advise against ex- 
pensive heavy mounts that burden you 
with postage. 

Put your name and address on the back 
of each print, preferably with a rubber 
stamp. This will expedite the return of 
your pictures and help office routine—for 
clearing out a week’s discards is matched 
by nothing but an old fashioned spring 
cleaning. You are also protected in your 
right to a credit line, so important to 
photographers. 

Prices are usually set by publications 
and are governed by standard rates, un- 
less you have some exceptional material 
for which you can justly ask more. You 
retain publication rights, unless you sell 
the negative, and have the chance of re- 
selling the same picture as long as there 
is demand for it. 

When you have mastered your camera, 
you have in your hands an instrument 
through which you can eloquently give 
your views of things to the world. Will 
you stand by?— 


Washing Roll Films 


OLL film tanks usually have a bar 

across the inside of the reel near 
the top in which the agitator engages to 
turn the reel in the tank. When films are 
washed in the tank by inserting a length 
of rubber hose in the hole in the reel this 
bar*prevents the hose from entering far 
enough to carry the water to the bottom 
of the tank. The result is that most of 
the water flows over the top and does not 
circulate through the reel and the films 
are not properly washed. 

By turning the reel upside down the 
hose may be inserted further down into 
the central hole. This will allow a free 
flow of water through to the bottom of 
the tank and up on all sides with a re- 
sulting increase in the efficiency of the 
washing process.—Harold A. Larson, 
Worcester, Mass. 





Photographic Gifts 


(Continued from page 17) 











be duplicated in any department store. 
In the March issue of PopuLar Puortoc- 
RAPHY I described the steps in making 
your own photograph album. This book 
was designed to accommodate a group of 
travel photographs made during a cruise 
to South America. An article also ap- 
peared in the April issue describing an- 
other type of binder with much the same 
purpose in mind. Books like these re- 
quire a certain amount of time to plan 
and construct, but they are a source of 
pride and pleasure for the owner. — 
You make your own greeting cards, no 
doubt, and the people who receive them 
are enthusiastic and lavish in their praise 
of your cleverness. Someone you know 
would like to produce as good a card, but 
hasn’t the photographic ability. He’d 
probably jump for joy if you were to 
present him with a specially designed 
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How-to. deve 
better negatives this Ch 


ELKAY ADJUSTABLE 
Rapid. Loading TANK | 


Le 











4"x5" negatives. 
without disturbing contents. 


303 Washington Street 








only *6.75 


For Cut Film, Film Pack and Plates 


You don't need a darkroom, just load ‘er up in any closet—the Elkay does the develop- 
ing, washing and fixing in daylight. Takes 6x9 cm., 2'/4"x3'/4", 34/4"x4'/4", 9x12 cm. and 
Fill through the top, drain through base—drain plug empties tank 
Stainless steel negative holders. 
proof loading fixture. Made of acid-proof vulcanite. 


At Your Dealer or Write for Details 


ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Loads a dozen, fool- 


Made in U.S. A, 


Newark, N. J. 














25 for $2.98 
50 for $4.98 
100 for $8.98 
Including 
high quality 
envelopes . year. 
to match. 











Trade Mark Regis 





Personal Photographic 


Your candid photo will make an unusual personal Christmas card. 
Send in your miniature or standard size negative or print, write 
any sentiment you wish, also your signature or peed name, and 
we will assemble and 

paper (in buff or white) approximately 4 by 5 inches. 

Send your friends a truly personal and unusual Christmas card this 
Order now by enclosing a negative or print of the picture, 
attach the sentiment 

a signature or printed). 


MINILABS "co" Madison Sq. P. 0.225 New York, N.Y. 


Chrusimas Cards 


rint all of it on a double-weight portrait 


‘ou wish printed, and vour name _— as 
Be original . . . do the unusual 


Place your order immediately! 











BE A CAMERA REPORTER 


TGS St 
TASOPE’ SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


BEAUTIFUL FREE 
4 BOOK —‘‘THE 
asefre CA mag AND 


Dept. 2L-38 Aurora, Missouri 





MAKE YOUR CAMERA BRING 
YOU A CASH INCOME - 


INTERESTING, EASY-TO-LEARN SPARE TIME COURSE of FAMOUS 
TASOPE’ SCHOOL PREPARES YOU for this EXCITING PROFESSION 


Camera_reporti sax daily newepepersl Picture shooting for 
scores of nationa’ azines! Captu clever shots for salons 
about the counters | ere’s today’s exciting, adventurous, high 
Re aying profession that any man or woman omy enter, at oncel 

oday, there’s a tremendous demand for good pictures, news 
pictures — pictures with that ‘‘certain something’ Phat the expe- 
rienced camera man knows ~eel = got. Every happening pro- 
vides po nag wrecks, y events, sports, 
pao avis affairs — while al 2 = "is an eternal source of 


“aT EARN ASI LY AT HOME BY ACTUALLY DOING — 
YOU NEED NO EXPERIENCE. You learn | doing. And you 
can earn many a dollar even while you learn! Tasope’ trains you 
fora for job with newspapers, mapasinn®, studios — or you can 
pend r yourself. Most —— practices 

Th ah, training 
p9 a ry Be POGRAPHY in NATU 
COLOR PHOTOGRAP 








LO Yt Covers use | NO EXTRA CHARGE 
of all ular cameras—E For a short course 
Grafiex, Contax, Speed Geaphtc ond others. Jin on eaken with 

y trained camera men om your 4 when taken wit 
structors—men whose pictures ap our PHOTO-EN 
today’s best publications and are exhibl GRAVING 
in famous abroad Rie COURSE. Then 

eg was recently paid $215.00 for 


minutes work with his candid 


arow. COST — EASY PAYMENT ise A ad, Sell 
PLAN. One Week's Free Post Graduate | both to news- 
Course At rt Residence School In | papers and mag- 
Aurora, if wanted—with Actual Cam- | azines. 
era Assignments, 








ZAscee: SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 2L-8, Aurora, Missouri 
Pi send me your Free Booklet ‘“The Camera and 
0 Pinsse ound me vt facts of your interesting Home Study 
Course filled with wonderful camera shots. 
0 Send booklet on PHOTO-ENGRAVING COURSE, 











BUILT /N 


| ADJUSTABLE MASA 


performance FOR ALL NEGATIVES.. 
without time-wasting he 
lost motion, Speed-Mask 24x3 h, 
handles speedily, wastes 
no time in locating the 
negative; masks it down quickly to desired 
proportion and composition without trial- 
and-error fidgeting; adjusts easily and quick- 
ly to size and focus; projects enough light 
of uniform intensity over full-coverage on 
large blow-ups to hold down exposure 
time—keeps the heat off the film; takes a 
wide range of negative sizes without re- 
uiring extra fittings and accessories —holds 
the negative perfectly flat during exposure 
and instantly releases it for substitution of another 


frame—with no danger of marring the film-sur- 
face by abrasion or distortion. 


Remember that paper and chemicals are costly, 
that you can easily waste more money than you will 
ever save by buying a make-shift enlarger. And if you 
want to see results for each hour spent in the dark 
room, especially if you crowd your picture making 
into spare minutes, you owe it to yourself to investi- 

ate the 17 super-performance features of “Speed- 
ask.” See it at your dealer's or write for details. 






But for peak “~' 


Built-inadjustable mask 
gives you any size or pro- 
portion of blow-up with- 
out hunting or fussing 
with separate masks. Just 
lay the negative in place, 
then the lamp-house de- 
scends, sandwiching the 
negative between glass sur- 
faces. Entire “‘sandwieh” 
revolves for angular com- 
* position. 
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207 N. MICHIGAN AVE., 


CHICAGO. 
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box of 25 or 50 cards. Here is a truly 
different kind of gift and one which is 
hardly ever thought of. Book plates, al- 
though not as much in vogue as they 
might be, are pleasant additions to the 
library of those of our acquaintances who 
spend much time with their books. 

Of a somewhat more ambitious nature 
is the folding screen which uses a large 
blow-up for its decorative scheme. This 
is really in the class of a photo-mural 
job, inasmuch as the prints have to be 
made in sections and then matched up to 
fit the panels of the screen. If you are 
equipped for such large work, the build- 
ing of a screen may be considered as a 
gift de luxe in view of the cost of mate- 
rials and the work involved. Of course 
I merely mention such a project as a sug- 
gestion for those who like to do things in 
a large way. I made the screen in my 
own workshop from composition board. 
The cost was very little, although the 
same thing might have been bought 
(without any decorations) for two or 
three times the modest amount I in- 
vested. The prints, made in three sec- 
tions from an 8x10 inch negative pro- 
jected to a height of 5% feet, were 
mounted wet with wallpaper paste. The 
chief difficulty in making big blow-ups 
lies in the handling of the wet prints so 
that they are not torn while mounting. 

These are but a few random ideas for 
making your camera help solve the gift 
problem, and others will occur to you 
when you start upon the very pleasant 
task of doing this kind of giving. And 
don’t think that Christmas alone is the 
season for gifts—it’s a year-round cus- 
tom. So keep your camera busy and 
you'll be surprised to see what it can 
do for you if you'll give it a chance. 





Build a Spotlight 


(Continued from page 55) 











platform moves are set into wooden 
blocks at each end. These blocks are 
secured inside the can by a screw from 
the outside. A handle is mounted at the 
rear of the socket platform so it can be 
moved forward or backward. Using a 
No. 1 Photoflood bulb, the platform can 
be moved 3% inches, which is sufficient 
to change the spot from a 15” to 314-foot 
diameter at a distance of 4 feet. It can 
be made larger or smaller by moving the 
spotlight farther or closer to the object. 

When the lens and platform with light 
bulb is installed the point of balance is 
found. A “Y” is made of two strips of 
metal and bolted on at this point. The 
end is fastened between two strips from 
the stand with a bolt and wing nut which 
permits the light to be moved vertically 
to any position and locked. 

The stand is made from sheet metal 
and soldered to another piece for the 
base. The electrical cord runs up the 
hollow stand and into the can through a 
hole in the bottom. The base and stand 
could be made of wood just as well. The 
whole assembly was given a coat of black 
crackle finish paint and looks very pro- 
fessional. And it certainly broadens the 
limits of picture taking indoors.— 
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NY ed Pes 


”’ Electric Dark 


“QUICK-SE Room Clock 


Duplex dial graduations insure split 
second accuracy on printing and en- 
larging. A built-in alarm safe- 
guards longer operati such as 
developing and washing. Ruby 
lighted dial is safe even for pan 
film out of direct path of light. 








WHITEHALL ture on 
Specialty Co. etn 9F 
1246 FULLERTON *CHICAGO 5. ¢, t. 











12-14-17”. ..Bargains 
ca....Write for ce 
ag jor camera, lenses, 
oulder Strap, Soft — 
er with F4.5 Lens 
gue Tanks P.P... 





AGOAQaA & 
BSsosoase 


Omega_Enl 

Leica G F2 in Case 

Zeiss 180 MM Telefoto Lens 
Korelle F2.8 & Case 





RIPON D-] 
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ss in Co: 
(All Items In Condition 
Write for 
IG FREE BARGAIN BULL 


WELLS-SMITH. ‘iKc 


71 EAST ADAMS $T., Dept. P-12, CHICAGO 
Yo Block from Art Institute 












Eliminates the fear of flying A 
glass due to bursting flash- 


bulbs. 
ABSOLUTELY TRANSPARENT 
NO APPARENT LOSS OF LIGHT 





SIZE B fis. Subsaas WG.25 Pe “OB 4. 


eee ewer 


at all good Dealers 


WHOLESALE PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 








DEPT. P-12 NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 











CUSTOM BUILT 
NO) atl (ONE to fit most cameras with 
SYNCHRONIZERS primed shutter such as 
Prontor, Compur, etc. 


NEW SYSTEM assures perfect synchronization and 
requires NO PRE-SYNCHRONIZING. Easily attached. 
Simple*to operate. Models in stock: Argus B. f:2.9, $5, 
and E.K.Co. Vollenda, $6. Other models built to order. 


Write or send camera for estimate. 


E. L. DEETER LAB., 6929 W. Park, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Portable Contact Printer 


RANSPORTATION of much devel- 

oping and printing equipment is out 
of the question for most amateurs when 
they make short 
trips away from 
home. 

Recently I made 
such a trip. My 
trunk wouldn’t 
permit taking the 
printing box so I 
took only the top 
part. In setting up 
my equipment I 
found that a shoe 
box worked very nicely in conjunction 
with the top of the printer. I cut an 
opening of proper width and length out 
of the bottom of the box. The lid of the 
box then became the bottom on which 
were placed two sockets—for red and 
white lights. Each light was on a sepa- 
rate cord and controlled by a switch. 
When the time came to return home it 
was a small matter to leave the printer 
(the shoe box) behind.—Marvin D. Hud- 


leson, Onawa, Iowa. 





Shoe box printer. 





Nicholas Morant 


(Continued from page 35) 











Jake: “Big hurry, Nick,” (indicating 
rather dilapidated Essex) “soon all air 
go out of my tires then me,Chief Two 
Young Man—gotta pump ’em up, BAD 
Medicine!!” 

The picture appears with this article 
along with the hitherto unpublished facts 
about its production. 

Prior to joining the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Mr. Morant was staff photogra- 
pher on a big western Canadian riewspa- 
per and was adjudged by the Toronto 
Saturday Night as being the “best news- 
paper photographer of landscapes and 
one of Canada’s outstanding photogra- 
phers.” He never exhibits pictures in 
salons giving as his chief reason, “I am, 
at heart an inherently lazy creature.” 

As one would suspect, he enjoys many 
exciting and often weird experiences. 
Last summer, for instance, he visited the 
far west coast of Vancouver Island to 
photograph Indian settlements on the Pa- 
cific Ocean near Nootka Sound. He had 
borrowed a dugout canoe from an Indian, 
auxiliary equipment to a chartered mo- 
torboat he had been using, to make his 
way a mile or so along the Pacific shore- 
line with his equipment. En route he 
landed on the rocky coast to prospect for 
a camera set-up. When he returned he 
discovered the tide had taken advantage 
of his admitted carelessness, and there 
was his borrowed craft—$2,000 worth of 
camera equipment aboard—adrift on the 
Pacific swells fifty yards offshore. “I 
had no alternative,” he said, “I swam 
out to the dugout and maybe I didn’t 
have the sweetest time geting aboard 
without dumping those cameras into 
Davey Jones’ locker!” 

Of his work, Nicholas Morant makes 
but one comment: “Well, I’d rather do 
this than sit on a high stool all day add- 
ing up another fellow’s profits.”— 
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Here is a new edition of this famous 
camera—a 244 x 314 size that is one-third 
smaller than any other Speed Graphic. 
Despite its small size (it measures only 474” 
wide by 314” deep by 5)” high) this new 
camera has Speed Graphic versatility plus. 
Light, compact, easy to carry, it is an all- 
purpose camera — for close-ups, action shots, 
scenics, pictorial studies, and all-round pic- 
ture-taking. With Kodak Anastigmat f.4.5 
lens in Compur shutter, $111. With inter- 
nally-coupled range finder (shown), $138. 
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Announcing 


A NEW 


SPEED 
GRAPHIC 


24x3% 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


Interchangeable Lenses 


* Double Extension Bellows 


24 Focal Plane Shutter Speeds 


Built-in Focal Plane Shutter Flash Syn- 
chronization 


Rising and Falling Front 
Dual Finders 


Dual Focusing Pinions and Helical 
Racks 


All-Metal Bed 
Ground-Glass Focusing 
Satin Chrome Trim 


Graflex and Graphic cameras are made by the Folmer Graflex Corporation 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY,ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
















Now you can get developing 
trays and a hypo fixing bath of 
ENDURO Stainless Steel . . . acid- 
resisting . . . easy to keep clean 
... good for years and years of 
service. 


Made from a special type of \ 


ENDURO Stainless Steel (ENDURO 18- 
8-SMo), these new trays are highly 
resistant to developing agents, ton- 
ing solutions, silver nitrate baths, 
hypo and other photo chemicals. 
As easily cleaned as glass,, ENDURO 
Stainless Trays protect solutions 
from contamination. They will not 
dent easily, for ENDURO is a hard 
solid alloy. ENDURO Stainless Trays 
will give a lifetime of service. 

For the amateur and professional 
photographer, ENDURO Stainless 
Trays mean the end of tray replace-’ 


Republic Steel 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ALLOY STEELS, 
INCLUDING THE FAMOUS PERFECTED STAINLESS STEEL — ENDURO 


GENERAL OFFICES 





N EW 5 ! lifetime trays of 


ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL 





ment. Now available in three popu- 
lar sizes: 8 x 10, 11 x 14, 16 x 20; and 
a hypo fixing bath to take 11 x 14 
prints; made in America by one of 
the largest manufacturers of photo- 
graphic trays. 

@ If your dealer cannot supply you with 
ENDURO Stainless Trays, we will be 
glad to put you in touch with the 
manufacturer. Write to Dept. PH, 


Republic Steel Corporation, Republic 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ENOURO 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. eum 











Reavis grind 





SPECIAL 


combination deal! 





IHAGEE 


PLATE AND 
FILM PACK 
CAMERA... 


accessories 
for less than price 
of camera 


yao what $52.50 will stile, procs on time payments 

a prefer! This versatile ypreciconsnes e camera; 
lig! it weight metal bod 4.5 Steinheil Unifocal 

nvertible lens in se timing Compur shutter; 
double extension bellows; brilliant and eye level 
finders; 3 plate holders; film pack adapter; ground 
glass back. 

And here’s what you get in the deal: 
ee Se eee $55.00 
Leather carrying case, with 

hand and shoulder strap... 4.50 
Metal Collapsible Tripod. 

Tri-R Exposure Meter...... -75 


$63.75 VALUE, BUT 


Aut For $52.50 


The supply is limited. Buy through your dealer or 
direct from 


nnEDO 


15 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 
Deferred payments can be arranged through MEDO 


, Hei3- Sendery 
Master-School of 


ae OGRAPHY 


RCA. Building AGigbas 
Rocketleller Centet Fis 


FRPS 
NEW YORK CITY . 





Special Holiday Courses in MINIATURE 
CAMERA TECHNIQUE, Composition, Pic- 
torialism, Portraiture, and Figure Photography, 


DECEMBER 26-31 


Give yourself a Christmas present that will yield 
interest as long as you live. 


Detailed information gladly given. 
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Trade Notes and News 


(Continued from page 64) 











_as Broadway, 











Gennert, Inc., 20 W. 22nd St., New York 
City. The dryer operates on 110 volts, A.C. 
or D.C., and is thermostatically controlled. 
The Montauk is priced at $15.75. Write 
Gennert for further information. 


AN ADJUSTABLE bellows-type lens shade 
and 2” filter holder, the Iras, is being of- 
fered by Willoughbys, 110 West 32nd St., 
New York City. This accessory will fit se- 
curely all lenses from 1” to 24%” in diam- 
eter. Shade is constructed of Duralumin 
and Monel Metal and the bellows is of 
leather. Its small size (354x3%6x1”) allows 
it to be carried easily in the pocket or bag. 
Price, $7.50. 


THE MAKERS OF UniveX Cameras and 
film rolls, Universal Camera Corp., an- 
nounce a new movie camera incorporating 
60 advanced features. It will be known as 
the World’s Fairs Cine “8” Camera. 
Equipped with f 5.6 lens the camera retails 
at $12.50; with Wollensak f 3.5 lens, at 
$21.50. Lenses are interchangeable and the 
camera may also be had with the f 2.7 or 
f 1.9 at $27.50 or $47.25 respectively. 
Among the many features are new type 
brilliant optical view finder, new type shut- 
ter release mechanism, and quick closing 
hinged cover which cuts loading time in al- 
most half. The camera will use the UniveX 
Standard film at 69c or Ultrapan at 95c. 

The company also announces the new 
UniveX “Mercury” Super-Speed candid, a 
high-powered, 1000th of a second, f 3.5 still 
camera to sell for $25.00. It uses 35 mm. 
film and features a built-in photoflash syn- 
chronizer. Further information on_ these 
products may be obtained from your dealer 
or direct from the manufacturer, 32-46 West 
23rd St., New York City. 


A PRACTICAL training course in natural 
color photography is announced by the New 
York Institute of Photography, 10 West 
33rd St., New York City. Under the direc- 
tion of H. P. Sidel, color specialist, the 
course will be conducted in the Institute’s 
new color laboratories and studios, and con- 
sists of twenty 3-hour sessions which can 
be attended mornings, afternoons, or eve- 
nings. Among the subjects included in the 
training are Separation Negatives, Carbro 
Process, Wash-Off Relief, Chromatone, and 
Transparencies. <A detailed outline of the 
course and full information will be sent by 
the Registrar on request. 


A NEW CALCULATOR, easier to operate 
and covering a wider range of film speeds, 
is being supplied with the General Electric 
exposure meter. The single-arc scale is also 
incorporated in the new model for simple 
calibration. Owners of previous models de- 
siring to have their meters modified can re- 
turn them to General Electric Co., 40 
Federal St., West Lynn, Mass. A charge 
of $2.50, c.o.d., will be made for the change. 


TWO NEW cameras are announced by Carl 
Zeiss, Inc. A new miniature for all-round 
photography and capable of taking succes- 
sive pictures at high speed, the Tenax, uses 
standard 35 mm. film and makes 50 nega- 
tives 24x24 mm. on a single loading. All 
lenses coupled with a built-in rangefinder 
combined with viewfinder in one large open- 
ing. It has a built-in self-timer and Com- 
pur-Rapid shutter with top speed of “oo 
second. A short-throw lever cocks the shut- 
ter and advances the film with a single 
movement. 

A fine precision 8 mm. motion picture 
camera, bee Movikon 8, uses either single- 
or double-8 film in 24 ft. rolls, runs at 8, 
16, or 64 frames per second, and carries 
about 11 feet of film on a winding. Inter- 
changeable lenses are in bayonet mounts 
with the 1 cm. Sonnar f 2 as standard. Fur- 
ther information and prices may be ob- 
tained from your dealer. 


A NEW HOME movie film, Dynamic New 
Fork, has just been released by Pathegrams, 
Ine., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York City. 
This film shows the highlights in and around 
New York, taking in such points of interest 
Chinatown, Wall Street, 
World’s Fair Grounds. etc. The film is 360 
feet, silent version, $12; sound, $25. 


CHICAGO photographic illustration studios 
have recently formed the Chicago Chapter 
of the Society of Photographic Illustrators, 
Inc., main purpose of which is to better serv- 
ice to advertisers and agencies. The group 
has adopted a code of practice which covers 
models, general operations, and service. 


(Continued on page 105) 
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Nationally Famous 


KEYSTONE 


OP (, 
SB O2 


PER MONTH 


PHOTO FINANCE PLAN 


You can NOW buy the world's finest movie equip- 
ment for LESS than cash prices and pay for it on 
convenient monthly terms to suit your income. 
Nothing down—first —— in 30 days. Amazing 
offer above consists of genuine ——— 16 mm. 
Model A-7 Camera with F2.7 lens, 7 speeds includ- 
ing slow motion, monocular view finder, and all 
professional features. Complete with leather case 
and 100 ft. camera film for only $50. Regular 


e, a 
or complete details about our 


rite once 
PHOTO FINANCE PLAN and special FREE lit- 


erature on all kinds of —a cameras and 
projectors haclading poundrem. 


Dept. P-20 


OUNT M G. ‘co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


=» Tiny But Tops! 
y 


“Not a Toy Camera.” 
Makes clear, excellent pic- 
tures on Ortho Chromatic 
Films. Simple to operate 
—good enlargements. 


_ “MIDGET” 
CORONET 











r 7 Films 
g Exvosute jcipaid 


50 
AW ia ae” $1.50 Up 


G. GENNERT 


INCORPORATED 
20 to 26 West 22nd St. 1153 Wall Street 
New York Los Angeles 


DISTRIBUTORS 





LOWAS 46 cacy Fie 


Enlarge your own pictures any size—eara money 
enlargements for others—at home, in spare 
time. Also — for copying and proje jecting peatwres 
on wall. 
Plugs into pao "tight sor t socket. Sturdy cunetruction. m. Low 
includes N: -O complete wi 
cord, plug. pom supply of oxiat paper. Nothing 
else to buy. Write quick for special circular. 


N-LARG-O MFG. CO., Dept. R-2351, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY 


Our Book Department is equipped to 
supply you with any book on Photog- 
raphy All books sold at popular 
prices. If there is a book you'd like 
to add to your library, write: 

Book Dept. 
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608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Chromatone Process 
(Continued from page 27) 

















The third step is the assembly of the 
toned positives to make the finished 
print. 

The registration of the three images in 
the final assembly is generally assumed 
to be difficult, but in reality it is accom- 
plished very easily. When still wet, the 
images may be moved about at will and 
if they are not perfectly registered at 
first, it is possible to remove them, re- 
wet them, and reassemble. This, of 
course, applies to the images before they 
have been squeegeed firmly into place 
and dried to any extent. 

The three images toned their respec- 
tive colors are now registered on a gela- 
tin-coated paper (Chromatone Backing 
Paper). The yellow image is placed on 
the wet paper and squeegeed into place. 
The magenta image, after a few minutes’ 
lapse, is placed on top of the yellow im- 
age, carefully registered and squeegeed 
firmly into position. A piece of blue cel- 
lophane placed over the light source at 
this stage aids greatly in effecting regis- 
tration as the lines of the yellow image 
are very prominent when viewed in a 
blue light and it is a simple task to get 
perfect registration of the yellow and 
magenta positives. 

After the yellow and magenta prints 
have been registered, the blue one, su- 
perimposed upon the other two, com- 
pletes the assembly. The nesult, a print 
in full colors effectively reproducing the 


original subject, is positively startling. 


when accomplished the. first time. . It is 
nearly as thrilling in each subsequent 
experience. 

If the entire assembly is made with 
the collodion side up, the surface of the 
print has a high gloss. When assembled 
with the emulsion side up, Chromatone 
prints dry with a luster surface which 
is of higher gloss in the highlights than 
in the shadows. Variety may be given 
to the surface in many different ways. 
Pressing a piece of cloth (organdie) on 
the collodion surface while it is still wet 
will leave an imprint of the texture of 
the cloth and give a pleasing effect. It 
is also possible to assemble the print on 
fixed-out rough surfaced papers in place 
of the special backing paper. Other 
novel effects may be achieved through 
the rubbing of the surface with pumice 
stone or spraying with matte lacquer. 

The cost of making a completed 5x7 
Chromatone print amounts to approxi- 
mately 74 cents but may be reduced con- 
siderably if the enthusiast uses a rubber- 
set brush for brush-toning the prints 
rather than immersing them in a larger 
quantity of solution. Make sure, how- 
ever, that the brush has no metal parts 
which are likely to mar the print. 

The Defender Chromatone Process is 
not an involved and intricate system for 
producing a photograph in natural col- 
ors. Quite the contrary is true. Any- 
one who is painstaking and exercises 
precision in his work can turn out suc- 
cessful Chromatone photographs.—f 
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The HORVEX Extremely sensi- 


tive light gathering cell all but ob- 
scured for ordinary work. For less 
intense light conditions, "‘eyelash’’ 
cover is dropped on its hinge, and 
reflecting mirror gathers ail the light. 
For the ultimate in studio work where 
light conditions require a meter of 
extreme sensitivity and accuracy, an 
amplifying element is plugged inte 
the HORVEX. Exposure readings from 
1/3000 second to 8 full minutes. Com-. 
puter dial set directly on light value 
figure . . . large clear view magni- 
fying glass covering increases legi- 
bility. Horvex Standard Model $21.50, 
Cine Model $23.50, Leica Horvex $21.50. 
Amplifying unit. $12.00. . 

















The EOS The simplified, self-setting, Write for 
automatic-reading exposure meter. Set 5 
the film speed in line with the light aeons 
value reading hand, and you have opt. <- 
your exposure. Simple . . . compact 
» » « @fficient. EOS shows exposures 
from 1/1000 sec. to 2 minutes, {/1.5 to Sole U. S. 
{/22. Complete with leather case, $13.75 Distributors 


AMERICAN BOLEX. CO., Inc. «+ 155 EAST 44th STREET - NEW YORK CITY 





















No. 835 AUTOMATIC 
FIXED FOCUS ENLARGER 


PRINTS and ENLARGES up to 312x5 Inches 


Makes 3% x 5” enlargements from double 
frame 35 mm, negatives (equivalent sec- 
tions of negatives up to 4 x 5”) 
for slightly over one cent and 
2% x 3%” enlargements for less 
than one cent per print. Does 
not require special printing paper. 





Now anyone can enlarge minia- 
ture film to generous album size 
with less effort than making a Made in the U.S.A 
contact print and at no greater 8 

cost. No focussing required. Sim- 
ply insert the paper, press switch 
; a few seconds and the enlarge- 
ment is ready for development. Lamp Included $12 50 

40¢e more on West Coast 9 





MODEL No. 120 FEDERAL PHOTO ENLARGER 


Takes all sizes of negatives up to 2% x 3% inches with F6.3 Fedar 
Anastigmat Lens. Calibrated Easel, 16 x 18” baseboard with hinged 
type bordermaker and paperholder attached. Enlargement 2% to 7 
times on baseboard; extremely fast exposure; extra sharp prints. 
4 masks for all popular size negatives. Booktype negative carrier 
with curved supports for cut and uncut film. Double diffusing 
plates supply even distributed intensified light and avoid magni- 
fication oy spots. Built-in diaphragm with red filter. 120 


watt projector lamp included. $17 9 5 
7 


$1.00 more on West Coast 
Folder on Request 


Federal Stamping & Engineering Corp. 
21 Lafayette St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MINIATURE ENLARGERS 


For projection prints that hold all the detail, bril- 
liancy, and gradation of miniature negatives, make your 
enlargements through a Wollensak Enlarging lens. 


2” focus f3.5..$20.00 31/2” focus f4.5. . $20.00 


3” focus f3.5 25.00 41/4,” focus f4.5.. 23.50 
31,” focus f3.5.. 30.00 5” focus f4.5.. 27.50 
3” focus {4.5.. 15.00 61/2” focus f4.5.. 40.00 
3” focus f4.5.. 18.50 2” focus {6.3.. 13.00 


31,” focus (6.3. . $14.50 
Mounted in iris diaphragm barrel with flanges and liens 
caps. 
SPECIAL ADAPTER for fitting above lenses to Leica En- 
larg: $2.00. 


‘ers, 
*% WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 
Also: Binoculars, Microscopes, Telescopes, etc. 
Wollensak Optical Co., 610 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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WHAT WILL 


YOU 


HAVE IN A FILM? 











—A top-flight product, economically priced and spe- 
cially suited for use outdoors on bright sunny days? 
Get Kin-O-Lux lémm Reversal No. | (Green Box). 
Or will you have an equally good value suitable for 
dull cloudy days? Get Kin-O-Lux Iémm Reversal 
No. 2 (Red Box). 

Or are you one of those discriminating movie mak- 
ers who insist upon a super-sensitive anti-halo pan- 
chromatic film, capable of producing ideal results 
indoors or out, with either tungsten or natural light, 
under least favorable conditions? Then, get Kin-O- 
Lux !6mm Reversal No. 3 (Lavender Box). 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

100 ft....... 3.00 3.50 $6.00 
SO Mn. ees 33:30 33:50 3.50 

SPEEDS 
Scheiner Weston 

Day Mazda Day Mazda 

No. 1....16° ove ese 
No. 2....18° evs 12 ees 
No. 3....26° 24° 50 40 


(Prices include processing. scratchproofing and return post- 
age. 24-hour return service.) 


MARKS POLARIZATION PLATES 
WORK MIRACLES WITH LIGHT 


When attached to the lens of any still or movie camera, 
these plates eliminate glare and annoying reflections from 
your pictures. Write for prices. 


Booklet PP-12 on request. 
KIN-O-LUX, Inc. 
105 West 40th Street New York 
eee 9 
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Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 10) 











To help you fill the gap between color 
transparencies and color prints, we shall 
give you in the near future a story on 
how to make separation negatives from 
your transparencies in your own dark- 
room, using average amateur equipment. 


VER since we warned our readers in 
the October issue to select their 
syndicate connections carefully if they 
want to avoid grief, we have been flooded 
with queries asking us to recommend re- 
liable syndicates. There are several rea- 
sons why we cannot comply with these 
requests. 


As a magazine we only buy pictures 
from syndicates and don’t sell them any. 
Consequently, our information regarding 
their dealings with contributors is second 
hand and off the record. We do know 
in this manner things good and bad about 
quite a few syndicates but we are ob- 
viously in no position to pass formal 
judgment on any. You will agree that 
we would be assuming heavy responsi- 
bilities toward both you and the syndi- 
cates in general if we recommended some 
and warned against others. As much as 
we are eager to help all amateurs, we 
cannot assume this responsibility. 

For your information, the magazine 
Editor and Publisher periodically pub- 
lishes a complete classified list of syndi- 
cates.—A. B. H. 





Picture Analysis 
(Continued from page 32) 











puzzling, whimsical work of nature. 


It is doubtful whether Weston meant 
this picture to be a puzzle. He was at- 
tracted probably by the striking beauty 
of outline, inner line, shape, rhythm, and 
texture of this marvelous stump. If he 
found all these images at all, he found 
them later. But even when he did, he 
probably did not consider this coinci- 
dence a photographic virtue. Here is 
hoping he won’t mind if many of the on- 
lookers will be amused nevertheless. 

Rhythm, as mentioned often before, is 
the repetition of anything on earth. We 
can repeat anything only in four orders, 
an order being the arrangement of unit 
and interval in recurrence. The four or- 
ders are named: even, alternated, ac- 
celerated, and free. The folds, wrinkles, 
and crevices of this statue are repeated 
in a mixture of free and alternated 
rhythms. Different parts of the stump 
have different sorts of repetition but 
they all combine harmoniously as the 
many instruments of an orchestra com- 
bine, although individually they may dif- 
fer in their rhythm. [If architecture is 
frozen music, as some smart critic once 
remarked, this stump and the picture of 
it is photographed music. The credit is 


divided between Nature the creator and 
the photographer who interpreted this 
work of art.— 
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FRAME e PROTECT 
PRESERVE 


your 35 mm slides with 





ALUMINUM SLIDE 


j } F F BINDERS 


No mounting, masking, pasting. Simply place film 
between two masks and two cover glasses, slip in 
aluminum JIFFY Binder, and bend edges down with 
finger or pencil for neat, secure mounting, ready for 
projection. Protects against heat, dampness, break- 
age. Kit of 18 JIFFY Binders, 36 Sq 50 
silvered masks, 36 thin cover glasses 

ar Oe Gees... - ON. ok. eee 


MIMOSA asrittn ave. NewYork 



















Photography 


PLEASURE or PROFIT 


for profitable business or 
| a ae A hobby, at hoste, under 


sufficient. Many earn while 
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Write to ib. we noid wee y 
Dept.52 ™*® 


E. LEITZ, Inc., 730 FIFTH AVE., NEW YC 


ACTION 
FOTOS ....25¢ 


Action pictures are here—make your photos laugh— 
make ’em cry—make ‘em smile. Simple trick causes 
very realistic life-like effects. Have real living fotos 
—rteal. life-like action from real photograrhe iat 








how it is done is somewhat of a mystery. 
furnishes a wonderful study in ch of exp 
while you are looking at them. Send 25c for a set of 
5 real-life action samples with instructions. 

* MONBY BACK s 905 |W. sth st. 
PERFECTO PRODUCTS, 305 le 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

















WATCH for 


® New Improvements—New Low Prices— 

® New Ways to Bester —_ Photography! 
ANYBODYcean make asynchronizer— 
but, ONLY MENDELSOHN makes <7ws 


Sind 3 fr ent fos GO 


MADE IN THE U. 8. A. 
S. MENDELSOHN—202 E. St.—N. Y. C. 
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NEW BOOKS 











Coton PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE AMATEUR, by 
Keith Henney. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Ine. Cloth bound, 8x 5%, 
282 pages, many illustrations including 8 
in full color, $3.50. 

With the development of color pho- 
tography to a point where it is now prac- 
tical for the amateur, this volume is most 
timely. It is written to help the ama- 
teur, and shows him how to take clear 
and attractive color photographs. The 
book is a practical one, telling how to 
make transparencies in color with Koda- 
chrome, Dufaycolor, Finlay, and Agfa 
color materials; how to make prints on 
paper by the Chromatone, Carbro, Wash- 
Off Relief, and Colorstill processes; how 
to make separation negatives; how to 
make prints from Kodachrome and Du- 
faycolor. The apparatus necessary for 
each process is described, giving brand 
names. Estimates are made of cost, and 
hints and details of operation are in- 
cluded. This is probably the first com- 
plete book for the beginner in color. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE AMERICAN SCENE, 
by Robert Taft. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Cloth 
bound, 10x 7, 546 pages, over 300 photo- 
graphic illustrations, $10.00. 

A social history tracing the develop- 
ment of photography in this country, the 
work of the leaders in its development, 
and the effect of photography on Ameri- 
can social, artistic, literary, and even po- 
litical life. It covers the first half-cen- 
tury—1839-1889—from the inception of 
photography, a period sufficiently broad 
to include the introduction of the roll 
film and the rise of amateur photog- 
raphy, as well as modern photographic 
processes which make possible the illus- 
trations of books, magazines, and news- 
papers. 

The treatment is essentially non-tech- 
nical although brief descriptions of the 
technical processes have been included. 
Notes at the end of the book should prove 
invaluable to students of history and of 
photography. The illustrations include 
many never before published. This vol- 
ume is authentic and entertaining. The 
author is Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Kansas. 


LicuTinG Ipgas In PHotocrapny, by Wil- 
liam Herrschaft and Jacob Deschin. Pub- 
lished by Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York. Cloth bound, 
8 x 544, 278 pages, photographs and dia- 
grams, $2.75. 

Here’s a book which offers a practical 
discussion of the fundamental principles 
and uses of lighting in photography. It 
describes the methods of achieving light- 
ing effects and explains light sources and 
lighting control. Instructions are in- 
cluded for making a four-unit lighting 
outfit. The authors discuss methods of 
projecting backgrounds, experiments in 
the fundamentals of color photography 
and color lighting effects, shadow effects, 
and flexible lighting units. All processes 
involved are clearly illustrated. 





YOUCAN HAVE MORE FUN 
DEVELOPING YOUR FIL 






all the essentials for fine-grain devel- 
oping in this. one compact unit. 


For the ardent camera fan and the newer 

camera user. Crammed full with just the 
" equipment every photographer wants to 
own... including the famous F-R Develop- 
ing Tank and X-33, the new sensational fine 
grain developer. Singly each of these prod- 
ucts is “tops” in its field. Gathered to- 
gether they represent photography's best 
“buy.” 

F-R 35 MM ROLL FILM 
DEVELOPING KIT 


for Leica, Contax, Retina, Argus and 
all 35mm ‘'Candid'’ type cameras. $6.95 


F-R ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM 
DEVELOPING KIT 


fiime up ‘to ond including Slik... | 9 Oe9D 
THE PERFECT GIFT FOR XMAS 
AND ALL THRU THE YEAR 


New and attractively packaged they solve 
an important Xmas and year ‘round gift 
problem. Just the thing for someone you're 
most anxious to please. They're so swell 
you'll want one for yourself—if you're a 
camera fan. If you're not it will make you 


one, 
At leading dealers and _ depart- 
ment stores et alas ho Or write 
direct to Dept. 


PT EINK RO/ELIEVE CO, 
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ACE ULTRAPAN 


16 MM a stars 


SUPER-SENSITIVE 
PANCHROMATIC 


SAPETY FILM 








HAS SPEED TO SPARE 
WESTON: 7% MKupA 
FOR FOOTBALL PICTURES 


or Any Other Shots Indoors or Outdoors 
Where Speed and Panchromatic Rendition 


ARE PARAMOUNT 


The fine grain results make extra large screen 
size possible without loss of sharpness and 
quality 


Price $ 50 Including 
Per 100 Feet sw Processing 
16 MM and Return 
TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SERVICE WHEN 
RETURNED TO 
ACE PHOTO LABORATORIES 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THIS FILM TODAY 
Distributed Solely By 


NORMAN WILLETS CO. 


316 WEST WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











A NEW KEMP ITEM 

wo DEVEL 
-0- 

TRAY 


NON-BREAKABLE 





Economical to use. Needs only 4 oz. of solu- 
tion. . . . Ideal for processing Dufaycolor. 
Handles any roll film up to 3% inches wide. 
Acid resistant, scratch proof roller holds film 
down. The Devel-O-Tray solves your film pro- 
cessing problems. . . An Ideal Companion for 













FLEXIBLE RUBBER 
LENS SHADE AND 
FILTER HOLDER 
5 Sizes 


22 to 42mm, 
40c to 75¢ 

Positive Friction Grip. 

Will not scratch, mar 


or chip lens mount or 
filter. 


AT YOUR DEALER 


— by jak 


ny CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 
127 W. Main St. Alhambra, Calif. 




















Carbro Printing 


(Continued from page 23) 











cally possible to make some kind of a 
color print in “home surroundings” but 
while “kitchen sink” technique will yield 
on occasion some sort of a color image, 
you'd better skip the whole works unless 
the Carbro process appeals to you 
stronger than a mere experiment. 

I'm not going to create the impression 
that Carbro printing is simple. I wish 
you to accept the idea that any photo- 
graphic process is difficult if perfection 
be the goal. 

Perhaps you will indulge my asking 
you to check your “I.Q.” and answer 
these: 

1. Can you make a perfect exposure 
deliberately? 

2. Can you do it again? 

3. Can you develop your plates through 
a range of temperatures and produce 
well-graded negatives that'll print uni- 
formly on only one contrast of bromide 
paper? 

If the answer is “no,” please save your- 
self a lot of time and money. Affirma- 
tively, there’s a thrill ahead of you. 

Well, let’s get on with our work. We'll 
go back to a previous paragraph where 
we have tabulated the several steps in 
the Carbro process and go into a little 
more detail under each of the heads. 

1. ’ve said we'll make an ordinary 
bromide print from each of the separa- 
tion negatives. So we shall. But we'll 
need a special bromide paper. There are 
two marketed in this country, Defender 
Velour Black “N” and Illingsworth. Both 
are dead matte single-weight papers 
without the “overcoating” usually applied 
as a preventative of friction or abrasion 
marks. There may be others but their 
use must be regarded as purely experi- 
mental. The matte variety has been 
found most satisfactory since it will re- 
tain a uniform film of water over the 
surface while awaiting subsequent ap- 
plication of the color sheet. You should 
purchase this stock in rolls since you 
must be sure that each sheet cut to size 
has the grain running all the same way. 
Most of my work requires but 11x14 
prints so I’m able to order paper in gross 
lots cut and prepared by Defender espe- 
cially for Carbro work. 

We'll make a test print using the nega- 
tive made through the green filter. It 
really doesn’t make much difference 
which one you choose first except that 
this one more nearly approaches the ef- 
fect of a normal print as though intended 
for monochrome. Let the exposure be 
such as would yield practically the val- 
ues you’d expect to see in any black-and- 
white print although a bit on the soft 
side will be preferable. Since the green 
filter image is to be transferred into tones 
of red, do not worry if lack of detail oc- 
curs where this color is to appear in a 
solid mass. Highlights should carry a 
bare tone of grey since there is a slight 
loss of pigment in areas that we want 
to keep white. 

Having decided that this print looks 
about right, start to work on the other 
two, exposing so the step-wedge is iden- 
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HOW MUCH 
SHOULD I PAY FOR A 


CONTACT PRINTER? 
(4x6) 


$450 
(5x7) 
$h95 


Handles all 
ag from 35 





x6 and 
bx7 respectively. 
of hicher priced . ou buy a CAM- 
y 

models, LESS— CRAFT KIT. 
Equal to the best in perform- 
ion san danse ance—but at a price easy on 
the pocket-book. Before you 
buy any dark-room equipment 
compare the value of CAM- 
CRAFT KITS! See them at 
factory & your dealer—or write for in- 
MONEY BACK! formation leaflets. 


assemble 
CAu-Cn4 PT 
CAM-CRA uf 





PRINT DRYER | ENLARGING | PRI PRESS 
$8.50 PAPER ae 


8 x 10...$1.50 
11x 14.... 3.50 
5-pl latten, 
duralangle, with 
12 blotters. 


ECONO-CAM, 260 Troy Ave., (Dept. P-12), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


9y00 
buys all 


mee materials 
tC 


f Ni a 


Chrome Ferro 




















Make Your Own 
ROLL 
DEVELOPER 


Put it together 
in one hour. 


Takes all 
roll film 
from 35 mm. 
up to 24" 


For minifilm 
only, ask for 
rate mm. size. 
Pin your address to a 
dollar Bil and send to 


R. LUND, Dept. B., Box 10 
Kingsbridge Station, New York City 














with full 


directions 





D+F one SOLUTION DEVELOPER 
& FIXER COMPLETES FILM 
7=— PROCESSING IN Ovce 


OPERATION IN /§ MINUTES 


® D+F One solution developer saves 
TIME—EFFORT—MONEY .. . One so- 
lution develops and fixes all 35 M.M.- 
Cut-Roll and X-ray film . . . No mixing 
of chemicals . . . Used full strength 

. Fully develops and fixes 
in 15 minutes oc 0 « UE 
ANTEED. 










ieee OR WRITE TO THE 


rola C PRODUCTS 
4674 HOLLYWOOD Biv 


DUSTOFF 


A Camel Hair Brush in a 
dust- and rust-proof 
spiral case. Lift 
the cap, twist 
the base and 
brush is ready 
for instant use. 








PHOTO 
BRUSH 


Rid dust 
from 
your cam- 
era, lenses, 
negatives and 
darkroom equipment. 


4 a $ 
os i Fostpaid 
DUSTOFF PHOTO BRUSH CO., a W. 46 St., N. Y. C. 


Soll 
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in your camera store. Write for resale 
prices to Camera Store Dept., 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SOLAR 


ENLARGER 


for 
SALON 
PRINTS 


THRE, 
MODELS 


Negapias 
Sizes to 
2}” aae ” 











Availes 
With oy 
Withous 
nses 
a 


© Enlarges to 20x30 
in. on Baseboard 
Mural Size on Floor 

© Micrometer Focusing 
Adjustment 

@ Adjustable Double 44” 
Quality Condensers 

@ New Dustless ® Perfect Cooling 
Negative Carrier © New Patented 

® Counter Balanced. _‘ Features 

Designed for the advanced amateur and 


professional worker who wants “tops” in 
quality and performance. Write for details 


BURKE G&G JAMES, Inc. 


223 W. MADISON ST CHICAGO, 

























THE THALHAMMER CO. 
121 Fremont Ave., Los Angeles 
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Advertising, Portrait 
and IIlustrative Courses 
Personal training by expert instructors. 
poy > advancement. Students 


use School's exceptional equip- 
ment. No comespondence courses. 


The Ray Schools 
116 So. Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois. Dept. PP 








IF YOU GO TO MEXICO 


Ask first for prices and pamphlets of finest German 
quality miniature and other cameras, binoculars, 
movie cameras and projectors. 

Fare MANTEL SUCR. R. RUDIGER 

- Carranza, 11.—P. be Dad 1459 
Mexico City.—Ii 
Branch store: RL ——o California, 


Comercial. 
Branch Store: Monterrey, N. L., Morelos Oriente No. 557 
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tical in each. You'll use the red filter 
negative for the blue and the blue filter 
negative for the yellow impression. It’s 
handy to start thinking of negatives in 
terms of the ultimate color image. 

Develop in the solutions recommended 
by the manufacturer but with no more 
potassium bromide than necessary to 
prevent fogging. Let your. exposures_be 
such that each print-reaches the ‘point of 
full reduction in two minutes avoiding 
the necessity of retarding or forcing ac- 
tion to secure identical wedges. Recent 
Autotype red Carbro tissues seem to re- 
quire about twenty percent more depth 
than the yellow or blue so it will be well 
to take this into consideration when mak- 
ing your bromides since the latter con- 
trols the density of the final image. It is 
more or less the general practice to make 
two sets of bromides, one a little darker 
than the other in order to have some 
choice of values. As experience is gained, 
your judgment will dictate the proper 
depth to which to carry the three. 

Without rinsing, slip. these into an acid 
fixing bath. This is the conventional 
potassium metabisulphite and hypo for- 
mula—not the one containing alum. 
Since permanency is of no consequence 
a brief fixing is sufficient although fre- 
quent agitation is necessary, of course, to 
insure uniform action.: Don’t let in- 
stincts of economy induce you to be 
sparing of this solution. Use about 32 
ounces for one set of prints, then throw it 
away. 

Washing is a brief and simple opera- 
tion since hypo that has not been over- 
worked is highly soluble. Ten minutes 
will do with ample agitation. 

Swab the prints with a lintless chamois 


until surfaces are dry and hang them. up . 


before a fan. If you prefer a tuft of cot- 
ton, look out for minute whiskers that, 
drying in the emulsion, would cause 
trouble! 

2. While drying was going on, you 
could have prepared the two sensitizing 
solutions which, according to Newens, 
are: 

A Stock Solution 


Potassium Ferricyanide .... 102. 
Potassium Bromide ........ 1 oz. 
Water (Distilled) ......... 10 oz. 


B Stock Solution 


Potassium Bichromate ..... 180 grains 
Chromite: Acig. 6 oe see oes 45 grains 
Chrome: Alom: v.42 Hite s 200 grains 


Water (Distilled) to make.. 10 oz. 


We'll come back to these presently 
while those celluloids we spoke about 
further back are prepared. These’ll have 
to be waxed and polished in much the 
same way we have to treat a ferrotype 
tin for glossy prints so the latter 
will not stick after drying. You can 
make your own waxing solution: 


WOW DOME 665 65. Edit 180 grains 
Yellow beeswax ............ 60 grains 
Turpentine rect. spirits...... 10 oz. 


Or more handily, shave finely sufficient 
quantity from a cake of AUTOTYPE wax 
in pure spirts of turpentine: 


bg ne ee en SOR Aer 1 OR 1 oz. 
TE ie le oo oie de ele 1 pint 


(Please turn to the next page) 
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GEORGE KARGER, 
Staff Photographer, 
Pix Publishing, Inc. 


Action shot by Karger a Martha Wilbert and Polly Iuen, 
Radio City Music Hall Corps de Ballet 


Here’s why they'll help YOU 
get clearer shots 


1. EASY TO USE... Fiash! and you've 
got the picture... just like a news ex- 
pert...even if you have only a simple, 
inexpensive camera. 

2. PLENTY OF LIGHT far clearer pic- 
tures. G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamps give 
you good detail and fully exposed nega- 
tives. For that once-in-a-lifetime shot, 
here’s the lamp to use! Grand for color, 
too. Each lamp gets one good picture. Buy 
G-E Photoflash lamps where you buy film. 


SYNCHRONIZED SHOTS? Try G.E.’s new No. 7 lamp. 
G-E MAZDA 
PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 
No.10 . . . 15f list 
No. 7 (“sne*) 18f list 
No longer than a pack 
of cigarettes 
For dozens of shots— 
G-E MAZDA 
PHOTOFLOOD LAMPS 
No.1. . . 25F list 
No.2 . . . 50F list 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 








MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 








Sipe, ew 





Dea wren naeen 
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Golia Your Photos 


FOTOFOLIO 


Now you can keep an up-to-date record 
of your daily activities by a new method. 
Your pictures are easy to mount — Easy 
to find—Easy to review. You can keep 
your “week-end” pictures all on one page. 
Its amazing compactness thrills you —25 
pictures to the page. Always neat and 
orderly the way you like to display them. 
First new idea for keeping snapshots in 
50 years. It's really got something. —Foto- 
folio. In some models, arrangements cre 
made for holding the negative itself in 
an envelope immediately under its print. 
There is a Fotofolio for your size snapshot. 
On sale at up-to-the-minute stores — Ask 
for Fotofolio. 


Send for illustrated Booklet. 


FOTOFOLIO 















Our Fall “Carnival of 


Cameras” is featuring 

bundreds of extraordinary 

values in cameras and 
equipment, offered at non- 
competitive prices. Just look 
at these typicaY values. 


SUPER FOTH DERBY, 

coupled range finder. $24.50 
CONTAX I, F:2 lens.$110.00 
LEICA F, F:3.5 lens. .$85.00 
FOTH DERBY, 

FP B.5 UMS 6 oc cc wccs $16.95 
BANTAM SPECIAL ..$55.00 
Vv. P. EXAKTA, 

ee SU cos osteo $41.00 
All above items in excellent 

condition. 





Trades accepted. Money back 
guarantee. 


Send for new “CARNIVAL 
OF CAMERAS” catalog G2. 


Now ready! 


BiG STORES). 





IBE.425T. 
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Apply evenly with a pad of cheese- 
cloth and polish to dryness before the 
wax has had time to set. The surface 
should be slick and even. 

Now then, with our prints nearly dry, 
we'll tip out enough Stock Solution “A” 
diluted 1:4 to cover a tray to ‘the depth 
of about half an inch. At the right of 
this have a sheet of plate glass and your 
hand squeegee. Next you'll have another 
tray which will contain Stock Solution 
“B” also diluted 1:4. 

The bromide prints are dry by now but 
are resoaked in cold water while we go 
to work “sensitizing” the pigment tissues. 
I hadn’t mentioned it before, but you 
should have an interval timer. It ought 
to be a good one for it will get a lot of 
attention from here on. (Carbro printing 
is a vocation where one is well paid for 
watching the clock!) 

Arrange your three bromide prints 
in some definite order and plan to ob- 
serve the same sequence each time. I’ve 
gotten into the habit of the blue-red- 
yellow routine but it doesn’t matter as 
long as some order is spontaneous with 
you. 

So, with one eye on the clock, put the 
blue pigment tissue into the “A” bath. 
Presently it will start to uncurl and be- 
come flat in a minute or so. Supposing 
one minute to be the interval, dunk the 
red tissue and follow it with the yellow. 
Time in the “A” bath is not critical al- 
though each should have the same im- 
mersion—a total of three minutes. 

You'll have time right here to fish the 
“blue” bromide print out of the water 
and lay it butter side up on one of those 
sheets of plate glass, being sure that the 
entire surface of the print holds a uni- 
form film of water. 

Grab the blue pigment tissue, give it 
merely a swish with the squeegee, then 
put it into the “B” bath where it must be 
immediately and completely covered 
with solution. You will have glanced at 
the clock again, noted the exact second 
of immersion and proceed to rock the 
tray in order to thoroughly distribute the 
liquid over the surface. 

This time the interval of immersion is 
decidedly critical. If twenty seconds is 
correct, twenty-three is too much. The 
exact time must be a matter of trial and 
error but twenty to thirty seconds is a 
good average. Temperature of solutions, 
densities and contrasts of bromides are 
the variable factors that one must sense 
as time goes on. 

Anyway, time is up for the “B” treat- 
ment so down goes the blue tissue on the 
bromide print and with one deft swipe 
with the squeegee the two are brought 
into intimate contact. Further light 
squeegeeing all four ways completes this 
part of the operation when you are ready 
to repeat the process with the red and, 
finally, the yellow. 

This is a good place to explain that, 
whereas “sensitizing” takes place in two 
stages, it’s the “B” bath whose action de- 
termines the contrast of the three colors. 
Short immersion tends to heavy shadows 
with little highlight detail while pro- 
longed treatment will give flatness and a 
lighter overall deposit. 

Put the three sets between layers of 
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FEDERAL No. 835 AUTOMATIC 
FIXED FOCUS ENLARGER 


Enlarges to 3%4”x5” from 35mm 
and % V.P. Negatives. 


$12.50 
Postpaid Anywhere in U. 8. 
PROFIT SHARING CATALOG 
WITH EACH PURCHASE 


CHRISTMAS BARGAINS 





Federal No. 120 Enlarger F6.3 Lens.......... $14.95 
Adjustable Roll Film Tank 35mm to 116...... 4.49 
35mm Bakelite Dev. Tank.........-+++eeseees 2.69 
Saymon Brown Rangefinder with case......... 3.95 
Weston Jr. Exposure Meter.........+-+..s+ees 12.95 
Reel Case (Metal} 16mm. Holds 12 Reels.... 3.19 
Reel Case (Metal) 8mm. Holds 12 Reels.... 2.69 


Above Items in Good Condition 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTFAID 
Send for Free Money Saving Catalog’ 


CAVALIER CAMERA COMPANY 
1822 CENTER AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 































GIVE 
NATURAL COLOR 


Enlargement Prints % 
As Christmas Gifts 


from Kodachrome and Dufay 
5x7 Prints $10.00 8x10 Prints $15.00 
1)x14 Prints $20.00 
(they cost more and are worth more) 


SATISFACTION AND PROMPT 
DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


If your local photographic dealer cannot give 
you our service seid your transparencies to ¥ 


us 
HESSERCOLOR CORP. ; 

6605 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. PP12, Hollywood, Calif. 

ealers write for terms 











PERFECT 
_ENLARGER 
$9.85 


Try it for ten days FREE! 
It has everything you want in 
a photo enlarger. A very fast 
ANASTIGMAT 3%-inch 
lens; negative carrier; masked 
easel; diaphragm; lamp; etc. 

Send for FREE CIRCULAR. 


$9.85 delivered. 
PERFECT 
ENLARGER co. 


Dept. 
333 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. }- 
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For Chustmas! 


No finer gift than a genuine 
MORTENSEN TEXTURE MATRIX 


for any amateur— now only $10 


@Any experienced masses. No. 2, finer 
darkroom devotee will pn for smaller — 
thrill to a gift of this ages, land pee 6 
famous matrix, origi- At your dealer’ 
nally hand-etched on order direct (include 
zine by the celebrated check or money order) 
ictorialist, William from exclusive distribu- 
ortensen, as a means tors below. Send now 
of giving photographs for prompt delivery 
the crisp brilliance of ~— of Christmas 


avings. 
Size, 11’’x14”, com- 


plete ‘with rotecting 

on os ee Oxford 
Mere nee mr ~PRODUCTSCO. 
Dept. P-12, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


CONCENTRATE 


YOUR ORDERS WITH 


ONE 
SOURCE 
OF SUPPLY 


The advantages available through the ju- 
dicious choice of a reliable stockhouse as 
One Source of Supply for all photo materi- 
als ‘are easily app All dard products 
—as well as those less well known—are rep- 
resented in our stocks: Kodak ® Agfa @ 
Zeiss @ Leica @ Bell & Howell @ Graflex 
e Argus @© Weston @ Dufay-color ® De- 
fender @ Etc. Etc. To the buyer this assures 
complete selections of all the hundreds upon 
hundreds of items now included in the 
photographer’s lexicon. 











Coupled with this advantage is the ability 
to give superlative service, with orders get- 
ting day-of-receipt attention and shipment. 
Here you can make the right choice for Hol- 
iday gift buying or for your own use. Better 
make that choice right now! Have you Cata- 
log 43-R? It’s free on request. 


__ (A 
NORMAN-WILLETS 


Cy 


330 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 











POPULAR ‘PHOTOGRAPHY 


blotters under slight pressure and go out 
for a smoke for about ten minutes. 

3 and 4. Returning, lift out the blue 
“pair,” pull the tissue from the bromide 
print and note the first visible chemical 
action. The bromide print is bleached 
leaving only a trace of the original im- 
age. In some instances bleaching will 
not be complete but don’t let that get you 
down for the chemical reaction between 
tissue and bromide has taken place. Put 
the bleached bromide to wash for subse- 
quent redevelopment. The pigment tissue 
is now brought into contact with the 
waxed celluloid and squeegeed. Take a 
look at the other side just to see that 
there are no air bells separating the two. 
If there are, pull off the tissue, and re- 
peat the job. Treat the other two colors 
in the same manner and put the whole 
works between dry blotters for about ten 
minutes. This is a good time to pour 
Solution “A” into a bottle for another 
time since it is but slowly depleted. But 
Solution “B” is “shot” and is discarded. 
The three trays are rinsed thoroughly 
and filled with water at about 120 de- 
grees. Hotter won’t do any harm other 
than to burn your fingers, for the new 
Autotype non-frill tissue will stand it. 

5. Again start with the blue and slide 
the celluloid bearing this tissue into one 
of the trays. Presently it will be noticed 
that the back of the paper will exude 
tiny bubbles and color will begin to ooze 
from around its margins. This means 
that the part of the pigmented gelatin 
lying nearest the paper is becoming solu- 
ble. Carefully lift one edge of the tissue, 
peel it away from the celluloid and dis- 
card it. Do likewise with the other two 
colors using the two adjacent trays. 

6. At this point “development” starts 
and is merely a matter of agitating the 
celluloids in order to wash away un- 
wanted color. At first the appearance 
of the image is quite unwholesome but 
gradually the picture clears and when no 
more color will leave the support it is 
given a rinse in clean cold water and 
put aside to dry. Meanwhile the other 
two sheets have been getting the same 
treatment and are ready for the fan. You 
are not apt to carry the washing or “de- 
velopment” too fat since only soluble 
gelatin can be removed. Thus there is 
no hurry for anything from here on. I 
find it handy to have a piece of white 
card upon which, from time to time, I can 
allow water to drip from the corner of 
the celluloid bearing the image in order 
to see whether development is complete. 
When the water runs clear, the process 
is finished. 

7. While drying is going on and you’ve 
washed the trays again von will cut a 
piece of Autotvne SOLUBLE TEMPO- 
RARY SUPPOBRT slivhtlv lerger than the 
image and put it to so»k in cold water 
(65 degrees or less). Since it will take 
only a few minutes for the three images 
to dry on their celluloids, it will do no 
harm to allow the “temporary” to soak 
during this interval. Drying complete, 
slide the blue celluloid into the tray and 
bring the temporary support into con- 
tact with it under water. Lift out the 
two and squeegee into perfect contact. 

(Please turn to the next page) 
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For 35mm 
Negatives 
Here’s a real “b for those 
who do not demand all the fea- 
tures which make MIN LARGER 
the last word in miniature en- 
largers. Sturdy, vibration-proof 
supporting bracket; brilliant, 
werful, double condenser il-- 
jumination ; 50 mm f 5 Wol- 
lensak Velostigmat in mi- 
crometer focusing mount 
be van iris agp sha 
me negative carrier, tak- 
ing single negatives or rolls S 5 as 
swinging red filter; 12”x15 
baseboard; upright; cord TIGMAT 
by I switch. Makes up to 
ameter enlargements on 
baseboard—much larger POSTPAID 
projecting image over the $455 
worktable. MINETTE is an 
furnished only complete 
as above, with eneret 
for 35 mm negativ 
With foot switch, $17. 3. 


MIN LARGER 


Complete with 2” focus f 3.5 
$9g50 


Wollensak Velostigmat with 
COMPLETE 
POSTPAID 

































iris diaphragm; lever lock- 
ing, vibration-proof enlarger 
assembly; extreme capacity 
on work table, (up to 12”x 
18” using regular 24” up- 
right, 20"x36" using 48” 
upright, from 1”x1%” nega- 
tives). 3” diameter, first 
quality, ground and volished double con- 
densers, giving intense, even illumination 
for any size prints; high-low light con- 
trol; for matching light to thin or dense 
negatives ; on and off foot switch, leav- 
ing both hands free for “dodging” the 
print; quick, accurate helical focusing ; 
metal carrier (no glass used or neces- 
sary) for cut or uncut film; red filter for 
placing paper; extra sturdy construction 
capeamnogt. MIN will enlarge up to 
154”x15%” negatives (4x4 cm) to any 
size you can han- 
dle. Full detailed 
specifications are 
in June issue of 
Popular Photog- is 
raphy, or circular on request. 


MIN IS A SUPER VALUE 


Made possible by quantity production and selling 
only direct to the user.‘ Those who wish an en- 
larger of almost unlimited capacity, second to none 
in rigidity of upper assembly, will do well to try 
her under our Money Back Guarantee. MIN is 
also furnished without lens, $17.50. 


With Flange for f 3.5 Argus Lens.......... 











With Mount for Contax Lenses..... -e 
With Flange for Foth Derby Lenses.... 
With Flange for Leica Lenses..... oeb deans 


FOR UP TO 2)4"x2\/2".......... 


with 3” f 4.5 Wollensak Velostigmat. 
Same as model for smaller eo 


but with re ae au “ahaa 
: "x ” 

ye negatives. Without lens $21.00. awit ae 

EFLE Flang ATION. RAFLEX mount 
$22.50. 20”x24” baseboard $1, rm 48” poright in place 
of regular 24” one as extra; ‘opal bulb $.50 extra; 
extra carriers $1. 

FOR UP TO yes A" ob ope aaiiine 
with 3%”, f 4.8 Wollensak Velostig- 4% 50 
mat. ” dia, cond sneers. 48” —_ 
right. ithout lens, $25.00 

FOR UP TO 31/4”"x4l/o”........4.. 

with 5” f 4.5 Wollensak Velostigmat. $ 50 

con 7 48” upright. oo! 
Without lens $37.50, 
THESE MODELS COME COMPLETE with first quality 
condensers; high low light control; foot switch; carrier; 
15 foot cord and are built on the regular Min Larger 
chassis of great strength and rigidity. All lenses are in 
barrel with iris diaphragm. Smaller sise carriers $1.00 each, 
4x5” CONDENSER MODEL 
complete with 5” Velostigmat; 8” dia. $ 00 
first quality condensing lenses; 2” 
square steel chrome plated upright 6’ 
tall; foot switch and "7, rigid anaes throughout. 
11” ‘dia. to worktable. model and others from 24%"x 
ute Bay Cy ty 7 oa thread focusiag mount 
ameter nt appli or ru peovenmeter 

focusing—2%” Pot lens travel—% Late ee mm. 
Interchangeable 3%” f 4.5 ens 66.0 for aaaiee nega- 
tives, fitted $16.00. Without lens 00. Fully described 
in September and October issues 
THESE ARE ALL UNEQUALLED VALUES 


ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID 
subject to return within ten dave if not entirely sxtio- 


Leonard Westphalen 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Minois 
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Now Low Pricoa 





CRAIG 


JUNIOR 8-16mm. SPLICERS 








Junior 8-16 mm. 
Combination .......... 


CRAIG Splicers and Rewinds make an ideai 


gift for the Movie-Maker 


CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO., Inc 
Los Angeles San Francisco 

















F i 
‘WELLCOME’ 


EXPOSURE 
CALCULATOR 


HANDBOOK AND DIARY 








"A complete, compact 


guide to Photography 











Correct exposure BSS 














one turn of the disc 








\\ New information on 
Colour Photography, etc. 












: 75 cents 
ore All Photographic Dealers 
ianiabe for over 300 
varieties of plates and 
films with valuable 
processing data. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 
(U.S.A.) INC. 


NEw YORK 





= 1719 Ba. All Rights pid 












POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Expulsion of any air bells is all that the 
operation requires. Hang up to dry. 

8. Drying completed, the paper will 
either fall from the celluloid spontane- 
ously or may easily be pulled away and 
will be seen to have taken the color with 
it. Have a liberal supply of benzine, (a 
good grade) with which you will saturate 
a soft cloth. Get the cloth good and wet 
and proceed to wash the blue image. Al- 
though physical stamina is by no means 
necessary, don’t be afraid of injuring the 
surface of the print by giving it a good 
rubbing. Pause for a minute while, with 
a dry, soft cloth, you polish off the sur- 
face while still wet. Repeat this a cou- 
ple of times until you are sure that any 
wax that has come from the celluloid is 
entirely removed. Wet up the print again 
in cold water until quite limp and slide 
upon it the celluloid bearing the red im- 
age. Here’s where the fun starts with the 
problem of “registering” the impressions! 
Operators have their individual tech- 
niques for securing absolute coincidence 
of images but try it my way until you 
learn a better one. Lift the two from the 
water and gently move the blue print 
about until approximate registration is 
obtained. Squeegee ever so lightly to 
expel air bells and then proceed with the 
fingers to work it about so the two are 
now one. The blue print is not exactly 
“non-skid” at this point so great care 
must be exercised not to disturb its posi- 
tion while squeegeeing again with a lit- 
tle more pressure. 

At this stage, a duo-tone effect is- ob- 
served that begins to look like color but 
we still have the yellow to contend with. 
Procedure is identical; de-waxing after 
drying as before, and again removal of 
the wax that follows separation of the 
image from the celluloid. 

9. Now hold the assembly up to the 
light and get the thrill of a life-time. A 
color print! 

But not yet! The yellow pigment, as I 
said ’way back, is more opaque than the 
other two and lies uppermost. We want 
it on the bottom with the blue on top. 
Here’s where the FINAL SUPPORT 
comes in. The latter should be soaked in 
warm water (about 90° F.) until limp, 
then a few minutes in cold. It is well to 
have the “final” about two inches larger 
all around than the “temporary” purely 
for esthetic reasons. 

Trim the print free of overlapping 
marginal colors and put to soak again in 
cold water after which it may be squee- 
geed or rolled into contact upon the final 
support and put between dry blotters for 
a matter of about ten minutes. A further 
drying for a few minutes with the fan 
and the two are immersed in hot water 
(130° F.) until those little bubbles de- 
note the readiness of the temporary sup- 
port to leave the final. Carefully lift 
away one corner of the former and con- 
tinue gently until it is entirely removed. 
Wash the resulting picture with water to 
remove the residual soluble gelatin, give 
it a rinse in a 50-50 solution of methyl 
alcohol and hang up to dry. 

9. Spot carefully with pigments, mount 
upon a smooth card—preferably with a 
dry-mounting press—and frame! ! 

Just like that |! !—fe 
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GIVE THE PROJECTORS 


THAT SHOW MINIATURES 
Lice Clery 






Tri-Pury ose 


PROJECTOR 


Here’s the ideal gift for cam- 
era fans who want to project 
rolls of 35 mm. film (single or 
double frame) or individual 
frames mounted in 2”x2” glass 
slides. Complete with slide 
carrier, lamp, lens and carry- 
ing case $35.00. 





Miniature 


PROJECTOR 


vente a yy in showing 
inted transparencies will welcome 
this compact, convenient projector. It 
shows 2”x2” pace slides life size. Com- 
plete with film viewer, slide carr ete 
amp, lens and carryi case $27.5 










Write for descriptive folders and anne 
of nearest dealer! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, inc. 


t. P.P. 
327 Ss. LaSalle st. Chicago, tt, 











THE LAST TOUCH 
IN PHOTO- 
FINISHING 


Foto-Foam rids film of lint, 
dirt, water marks, finger 
marks and all other foreign 
substances instantly. Prevents 
streaking and uneven action 

your film dries evenly. 
Especially suited for: 


@ Film. 
Lenses. 


* 
@ Plates. 

© Graduates. 
2 

e 


C7 


%o pF 





Glass reflectors. 
Glass plates of enlarger or printer. 


75¢c for a bottle that makes 11 bottles of solution. 


Foto- Foam is the formula of Anton = Bruehl. 
We are sole distributors. 











Everything Photographic 


We carry a complete line of cam- 
eras and supplies. Trade in your 
camera or other equipment. 





Write us your needs. 


HABER & FINK INC, 
16 WARREN ST.,NEW YORK 





GETS THE PEAK OF 
EACH FLASH 


AKES INDOOR ACTION 
PICTURE TAKING EASY 


Syncro-Flash, ideal tor ama- 
teur or professional. One 2 
model operating on 110 ies re 7 j 
volts ong. ig ag aad - — 

t sh, vin; r- 

Taek empoaure. idee. camp SPECIAL new PRICE 


Pact, eliminates all delicate 


adjustments. Will operate 
any camera having cable re- 
lease. Permits operation of 
camera at any distance. Or- = 
der yours today. Shipped 


complete with instructions. POSTPAID 





S. W. DUNCAN 408 S. HOYNE CHICAGO, ILL. 








TRULY REMARKABLE RESULTS 
WITH THIS AMAZING 
PHOTO 





Designed especially for small camera users. 

enlarges to six times original print. Amaz- 

in its emiciency y to operate. on 
bsolutely fool proct. 





Fully guaran 


“PARAMOUNT SALES Co. 
. Roosevelt Chicago, #11. | 
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Optochrom 






precision as 
a fine lens. 
No gelatin. 


A wide variety 
of colors and 
shades to meet 
every need. 





OpTOoCcHROM Filters are optically ground 
and polished, naturally colored in four 
shades of yellow (0, 1, 2 and 3), in two 
shades of green (1 and 2), a blue and a 
red, ultra-violet and graduated. A few of 
the most popular sizes are listed below. 
Descriptive circular listing full line sent 
upon request. 


In Optochrom adjustable filter holders, 
with bakelite cases and instruction leaf- 
lets, to fit lenses of following diameters, 
din ‘mms.). 

19-21 22-24 25-28 29-33 34-38 39-43 
Whew, Univer- 
reen 


Red 
~~ yey Filters. bs $2.40 - 40 = = ws ae nr so 
vu. r Reform 3.00 3.00 3.50 


Special Optochorm Filters, in bakelite cases: 


Exactly Fitting | Yellow, Univer- Ultra-Violet 

Lenses of These sal, Red or and Gradu- 
Diameters Blue Filters ated Filters 
he eee $2.40........ $3. 
ST ee _ £ Sa e $3.50 
SE ae SE, sank a $3.50 
33:0. PAM. obs Og SERRE ars 3.50 
36.0 MOA. . aden es BOO. wiccess 
yi See $3.00........ 2 
43:0 RM... cowsee $3.50........ $5.50 


At leading dealers everywhere. Descriptive circular 
sent upon request. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS. 


INCORPORATED 


127 WEST 42” STREET NEW YORK 


ARGUS Owners & Dealers alike 


- acclaim 
this trul y 
Eveready Case 
for the AB or 
AF Argus, 
“‘tops’’ of them 
all. 

























Quick- Action— 
just flip a but- 
ton to open. 


EVEREADY CASE ; 

for the Model C Argus 
Heavy smooth cow- 
hide, hand sewed, 
cannot rip. Camera 
can not fall out. 
Sponge rubber in top 
and bottom, hard, 
lined cup. Strictly 
high grade. 

$4.50 Povtese 

reese Disc. 


ee RUSSELL iL ALLISON § 


Manufacturers 
LaSalle Ave. 








Minneapolis, tens 











$2.90 Value, Now Only $ 
24 sheet, loose-leof Al- 
bum, 97x12” Colorful, 90 
I modern fabric cover Tronsporent ¥ yaak®«” 
sheets between pages. aie 


bat 34 Sette as Seat Yee 
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Paper Contrast and Speed 


LTHOUGH no one has any trouble 

remembering that the slower a film 
is the more contrast it has, many ama- 
teurs forget that exactly the same thing 
is true of printing and enlarging papers. 
Remember, then, that when you switch 
from a normal to a contrast paper you're 
also using a slower paper. As a rule, pa- 
pers of the contrast grade require about 
one and one-half times the exposure of 
a normal paper, and extra contrast pa- 
pers will need from two to three times 
the exposure for normal papers. Con- 
versely, soft papers require only about 
three-fourths the normal exposure.— 
Henry C. Briesemeister, St. Louis, Mo. 





Color Cameras 
(Continued from page 15) 











color it transmits.) The red filter mirror 
is silvered to a ratio of reflection ‘and 
transmission so a part of the light is 
transmitted through the red mirror onto 
the film behind it. This is the blue 
printer negative. The balance of the light 
is reflected by the mirror onto two other 
films at the side of the camera. These 
two films are face to face (emulsion to 
emulsion) in order to avoid undesirable 
diffusion of the image on the rear nega- 
tive. The front film nearest the inside 
of the camera is the yellow printer nega- 
tive. The other film in the rear is the 
red printer negative. 

The cut films are notched so that the 
photographer can distinguish one nega- 
tive from the other in the darkroom. 
Films are loaded into the holders and 
developed in total darkness, but because 
of the notches these are very simple 
processes. 

The double-mirror one-shot camera is 
another popular color camera for making 
separation negatives. Here the system of 
color separating the negatives is different 
as shown by Fig. 6. The colors are taken 
up by two non-colored silvered mirrors, 
reflected onto two plates, and transmitted 
onto a third single plate. The mirrors 
used in this camera are of a special man- 
ufacture being made of a cellulose mem- 
brane that is silvered to allow a certain 
degree of reflection and transmission. 
This membrane is of the thinnest possible 
nature to avoid refraction of light and is 
called a pellicle. A fraction of the light 
entering the camera is reflected to its re- 
spective plate by the first pellicle. Here 
it is intercepted by a filter and only the 
color corresponding to that of the filter 
is allowed to pass through it. At the 
same time the first pellicle accomplishes 
its reflection, it allows the balance of the 
light to pass through it, where it is caught 
by a second pellicle which reflects an- 
other fraction of it to a second plate. 
Here the light is again intercepted by an- 
other filter of a different color, which 
permits only the light of the same color 
of the filter to pass through to the sensi- 
tive plate behind it. The last fraction 
of light passes on through the second 
pellicle and also encounters a filter that 
permits the light of the third primary 















WITH 


GIFT . 
SUGGESTIONS 


v 





ARGUS 5812.50 WELTICHrome. exc 00 | 
Anas $1500 RE $35.00 | 


BOLLINATT 
ARGUS 
Model c F3.5 920.00 F2.9 


rz. Prom $25.00 ‘Boia es | | 


F2.9 Prontor.. 
WE WILL PAY POSTAGE TO ALL POINTS 
IN THE U.S. A. ON ALL ITEMS ADVERTISED 
For the Person Who Has a Camera 
SAYMON BROWN | UTILITY leather case 
ye $4.75 for miniature cameras, 


$6.50 








ECONOMY DRYER moter, ots. 


A.C.-D.C. Will Dry | ingay sien. En- 








Prints up to 8x 
10in 6 inutes. $4.95 | larger with mount to 
FILTER SETS take ae Spine or ae OO 50 
inc. 3 genuine 
= and sui le oHAMPION, 

t 
ie $4.95 11 sae” ae 


_, 3.9% 





Why not communicate with us on your photographic Xmas 
pro ems? Your inquiries promptly & cheerfully answered 


MOVIE FAN 
KEYSTONE D8 


=" D62 

ec 

KeVaT OWE rei EASTMAN — 
PRA.,...<50are rem) 16 | Cine Titlers: . $6.50 


SCREEN In Box $11.50 





All mdse. purchased from us will gladly be exchanged 
after Xmas if unsatisfactory for any reason. 


ROLL 
3x4 om. IMPERIAL 24x3¢ in. UTILO 
Compur — Prontur il... 

cm 

2x34 BALDA 

Peg $15.00] FA Compur.. 
4x6 om. |HAGEE 2x34 IHAGEE 
F3.5 $22.50 


$22.50 F4.5 Compur. 


Compur. . 2434 IHAGEE 
@x6om.PARVOLA | 5X3. 


Zelss3.8 —¢9750| Compur...... 


Compur 
Fas Vari. 915-00 | Series tt Fo.3. $1182 





OUR XMAS CATALOG WILL BE AVAILABLE AFTER 
DECEMBER 1. WRITE FOR YOUR COPY. 


ISCEL 
CONTAX Ill ORELLE 
w. F1.5 lens with case | Reflex Model 1! Cari 
a Zeiss F2.8 Tessar 





CONTAFLEX KORELLE 

abr any tenes oat —_ ii Xenar 
t con- 8 fens in 

a co $195 new condition.979-90 

WELTINI 6x6 cm.with F2.9 lens, $55.00 

range finder, new condition,........ bd 


















If it’s Photographic we probably have it. Write for our 


ABE COHEN'S EXCHANGE. In: 


Me HOUSE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC yaneee 
442 FULTON ST NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IDEAL for XMAS 


“r[THE finest thing 
of its kind ever 
published ... 

Julien Bryon, 
Photographer. 
**Best book pub- 
lished yet for the 
amateur who uses 
miniature cameras,” 
Louisville Times. 


310 pages, over 500 
illustrations, 


54.00 


MINIATURE 
} CAMERA WORK 


By Willard D. Morgan and Henry M. Lester 

























[HE Bible of mini- 
ature camera 
owners—New Edi- 
ion, a revised 
to , 

30 chapters by 2s 
famous editors, 
complete, 


tables, form b 
Over 42,000 y 
sold. 


$4.00 


LEICA MANUAL 


Ed. by Willard D. Morgan & Henry M. Lester 
Order these two books wherever books or photo- 
graphic supplies are sold, or direct from 
MORGAN & LESTER, Publishers 
poe te 100 East 42nd St., N. Y. City 








“The Life of the Party" 
with a 


KALART Micromatic 


SPEED FLASH 


Memorable unposed pictures of a party at 
home, gay holiday pictures in action are 
easy with the KALART Micromatic Speed 
Flash. 


Buy it NOW! You'll be amazed at the ease 
of operation and fascinating results. Fits 
practically all cameras. $13.50. 


MODERNIZE YOUR FILM-PACK or PLATE 
CAMERA. NOW you can couple the KAL- 
ART Synchronized Range Finder yourself, to 
your film-pack camera and get automatic, 
needle sharp, instantaneous focusing with- 
out ground glass delay. Ask your dealer 
for new simplified procedure. Model ''K" 
R. F. Assembly $18.00 


See your dealer or write: Dept. P-12, 915 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., or Room 619 
Taft Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


AIL AIRY Sosa se aU 
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color to pass through to the plate. Thus 
three sensitive plates are all exposed in 
one shot and each one through a sep- 
arate color filter that permits only the 
desired color to reach each plate. 

The terms blue printer, yellow printer, 
and red printer designate respectively 
the separation negatives that will be used 
in printing the blue, yellow, and red por- 
tions when the final color print is made. 
Each is taken through a filter of its com- 
plementary color. The blue printer is 
made through a standard tri-color red 
filter, the yellow printer through a blue- 
violet filter, and the red printer through 
a tri-color green. The reason for this 
is obvious, as will be seen. 

Let us take the case of the red printer. 
It is necessary that the positive made 
from this negative must contain, in the 
parts which are to appear red, a silver 
image which will take the red dye. The 
same parts, then, must appear light on 
the negative—the red rays must not re- 
cord. It becomes a simple matter, then, 
to understand why a green filter is used 
to make the red printer. This same prin- 
ciple, of course, applies in the case of 
the blue and yellow printers. (Actually 
the dyes used are not blue, yellow and 
red, but blue-green, yellow, and ma- 
genta.) 

In order to illustrate more clearly the 
separation on the three color-separated 
negatives, let us talk in terms of the posi- 
tive prints. The illustrations, Figs. 2, 3, 
and 4, will show you how the colors are 
recorded on each of the three positives. 

At first glance these three reproduc- 
tions from the three separated negatives 
look very much alike. But if you look 
again you will notice that the lips are 
very prominent on the yellow and red 
printers, while on the blue printer they 
are very pale. You can understand this 
since you know that there is very little 
blue in the lips. You will also notice 
that the skin is clear on the blue plate 
while on the red and yellow it is gray. 
The slight admixture of red and yellow 
gives you the flesh tone of the skin, the 
little tone around the neck on the blue 
printer produces the shadows. The back 
of the chair is orange, so it will be dark 
on the red and the yellow, and light on 
the blue, as shown. The hair is light 
brown and therefore will carry little of 
each, with slightly more of the red and 
yellow. The eyes are blue which will 
make them darker on the blue printer 
than on the red and yellow. The dress 
is a neutral blue-green. Therefore as 
you can see on the print, the dress is 
stronger on the blue printer, and lighter 
on the red and yellow. The hat is very 
much the same color as the dress, but 
carries a little more red, which would 
neutralize it and make it slightly gray. 
The feather is dark red, which you will 
note by looking at the red printer. 

By comparing the different tones in 
each of the three pictures, you can almost 
imagine what the finished picture would 
look like when printed in full colors. 
Thus you can see how the color separa- 
tion takes place. From the separation 
negatives the color print is made by one 
of the several processes available. 

Separation negatives are developed the 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT ff 
KODACHROME 


COLOR PRINT 


ON PAPER SY THE WASH-OFF RELIEF PROCESS 


ian 10 PRINT mounteo. . 
5X7 PRINT mounteo... 
EXTRA PRINTS unmounrteo . 


SAMPLE E COLOR PRINT 
BEAUTIFUL SX1O COLOR PRINT FROM A 
KODACHROME, TRANSPARENCY. ONE DOLLAR 


A PHILLIPS PRINT {IS A PERFECT -PRINT 


PHILLIDS 


211 FULTON ST. PEORIA ILL. 





NOW—PERFECT PICTURES 
WITH ANY CAMERA! 
For movies or stills. Official 
Weston speeds. General Elec- 
tric molded construction. 
Case 35c extra. At all dealers. ° 
Universal Camera Corp., 
N. 'F.-e. 


Paro as 
METER 











EVERY CAMERA A “GIFT” 


5x9 Special. F4.5 Rodenstock, 1/250 delayed action Com- 
pur double ext. bellows, wii iY ta cage pe Ube Cogohee $28.50 
Same with F3.5 Xenar and 1/200 Compur...........+++ 40.00 
BENTZEN Spring Primar % or full 120 F3.8 Triopian 
we ms = cule 1b PA todonsionk 17/180 
or on Rodenstoc! 
"Beinyed sotion Proator 41 Bh aoiberressvevees 18.00 
Vv. ee or 8 V. P. Dolly Siete: ieee 1/300 Compur, 
Special, USED, F6.3 B & L Tessar 1/300 Optimo 
2A, Spe Range finder, new bellows, perfect......-..-.++ 19.00 
FOTH DERBY, used. F3.5 lens 1/500 focal plane shutter 17.00 
% V. P. MIDGET, F4.5 Triopian 1/100 shutter. NEW.. 15.50 
VOLLENDA, used, 4 V. P. F4.5 Radionar, 1/100 shutter 15.00 
3A KODAK, used, B & L. R. B. lens 1/100 shutter, — 8.00 
3x4 R. B. Series B, Grafiex F4.5 Kodak Shopworn .,, 85.09 
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SCHOENIG i co. | Inc. | cx 
| 8 East 42nd St.-P — New York Ane VEEO 








MOV[Essosccronst (+A DAY 
dletlonelty Adverted! 10-Day Trial 


rs thruo 
DAY TRIAL of all spmeres 





diber's “HOME movies 
BOYLSTON ST., Dept. F-12, BOSTON, MASS. 











$538.50 for $5. 


Gambling is not Sw element of photography. 
it is interest to note that one of our - 
Ralph F. M aj 758 pose st. ge ft York Ae 
ealized exa $538. from his bers 
mh GUILD coaches members, sells their pictures 
ditors. 
0 write for details and free Market Bulletin. 


FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD 
505 Fifth Ave. Box 6 New York, N. Y. 














MAKE MONEY 
At Home / 


ARN money ‘king at home or in studio coloring 
E ‘miniatures oil. Learn ‘“‘Koehne Method’ 


i —_-s make 
money full or —y easy way. Send for free 
booklet, “Make oney at y at Home" and — 

TIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. 


NA 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 2269, Chicago, Illinois 
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THOUSANDS EVE 
ACCLAIM THIS 


New Psycholo 
Of Life ‘iad 


Have hopes? Are the 
better tinge of it of life bm ag ak beyond 
your reach 

Times have changed—but have you? 
Ado “4 =n new Pg ty — x. = and 
MASTER YOU t takes 
no pa mental aitort . PR re- 
sults when you know how. 

the Rosicrucians show you how, 
by the use of s —— laws, you can ap- 
ply the powers of your mind to brin 
about startling changes in your life. I 
ou are sincere in your desire, write 
or the free Sealed k. It will gotnt 
out how you may obtain this most help- 
ful information. Address: Scribe P.S.X. 


The Rostcructans 


-AM 
SAN JOSE , CALIFORNIA . 


[Perpetuating the Ancient Rosicrucien Secret Teachings } 











AUTOMATIC ROLLEIFLEX 
E.R. Case (like a da - $96. 
ROLLEICORD 2A 

















gore DERBY f 3.5 1 
SSICA with f 4.5. °5 

5. 5. Yt 2 
WELTI 35 mm f 2.9, 








LEICA “@” 
f.2 


R 
UIPMENT 
llowances 
All cameras are ands ios new 


unless other wise 
ALL MDSE. SOLD < on, ‘to 
MONEY BACK QUARANTE 


birricurr QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


“Yours for Better Pictures” 


E. R. CASE 
LIKE NEW 


CAMERA EXCHANGE 


1003 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


MYSTERIOUS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


&. Rg 1ON—Sender’s 








as if 
Matching meee. 


card arrives. .25 Clever cards, 25 
| ~~ 1 Magic Pen and Bottle of Niagic Name Fiuid—all 
for 3S ~ se them for yourself, also be an agent and 


ret order for 


pie Roe “name in x ae fluid. 
MAGICARD € co., Dept. 4512, ut Bide. Bes Des SAMPLE 
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DUPLICATE PRINTS } 
REDUCTIONS 
ENLARGING 
ANIMATION 
TITLES 
GENERAL CINE SERVICE 


New Y 
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same as black-and-white except that 
each film or plate requires a different 
developing time in order to balance the 
densities. The red printer (blue-filter 
negative), for example, requires from 25 
to 50 per cent more time in the developer 
than the other two in order to reach the 
same degree of contrast. The instruction 
sheets which come enclosed with certain 
films (Defender Tri-Color and Eastman 
Tri-Color Wratten plates) give the de- 
veloping times to use in order to produce 
a balanced set of negatives. Naturally 
extreme care is essential throughout the 
process of development. One ruined 
negative may cost the loss of several 
hours of work. 

When the negatives are developed, 
fixed, and washed in the usual manner 
they are hung up to dry. Each should 
be suspended from the same corner so 
that any shrinkage that may take place 
will correspond in each film. 

To return to the subject of making the 
original color shot, two important items 
should be included in the setup to facili- 
tate the making of the color print. These 
are registration marks and a gray scale. 
The registration marks are simply white 
matte cards on each of which a black 
cross has been drawn with India ink. 
The gray scale, or step wedge, is a card 
divided into several blocks or strips. The 
first strip is solid black and each succes- 
sive strip a shade of gray lighter than 
the preceding one until a pure white is 
reached. The registration marks and 
gray scale are placed in the parts uf the 
setup that will eventually be cropped 
when the color print is finished. 

The registration marks simplify the as- 
sembly of the three dyed positives in the 
making of the finished print. It is well to 
place them so that one appears on either 
side, or top and bottom, of the setup. 
Two, three, or four such marks may be 
included, depending on what the setup 
permits. The gray scale may be placed 
wherever convenient. Its purpose is to 
provide a means of judging the relative 
densities of the separation negatives and 
calculating the relative exposures neces- 
sary for the positives in order that the 
colors will balance. 

One of the things responsible for hold- 
ing back color photography from the 
amateur has been this matter of negative 
balance. We know that a weak negative 
will produce a strong positive. In color 
work, if one of the negatives is weak— 
say the red printer—that color will pre- 
dominate in the finished print and the 
photograph will have a reddish cast 
throughout. To get a true rendition, 
then, the separation negatives must bal- 
ance perfectly or compensation must 
be made in the printing of the positives. 
The gray scale serves as a check on this 
balance as all the filters act upon it alike, 
the green filter no more and no less than 
the red. 

After development, if the negatives are 
of the same degree of contrast any step 
of the gray scale in one negative will 
match the corresponding step in the other 
negatives. While the scales may appear 
to be perfectly balanced there may be 
some slight variation which the human 
eye cannot detect. Such variation may 
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Christmas 
COLOR PICTURES 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


GLASS-BEADED SCREENS 


You will want it in color—your picture 
record of Christmas—your family open- 
ing gifts, your home with its wreaths, 
mistletoe and lighted tree! And you'll 
want your pictures shown on the screen 
that does full justice to your picture- 
taking skill! The Da-Lite Glass-Beaded 
Screen shows all of the beautiful grada- 
tions of colors with ‘‘camera-eye’”’ fidel- 
iity. It makes any pictures—color or 
black and white—brighter, clearer and 
more realistic. 


Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screens are ideal 
Christmas gifts for your family or your 
picture-taking friends. ey are avail- 
able in many styles and sizes from $2.50 
up. Write for literature! Ask for a dem- 
onstration at your dealer’s 

DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 

Dept. 12 PP, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, tit. 


Me Os Ou ee aan Daten Bap Bye Doe 5 


THE 
NICEST 
XMAS 
GIFT 


FOTO-TAINER 


The modern "pocket" album 


So easy to make a fine collection. So easy to 
show the pictures to your friends. Beautifully 
made, loose-leaf. Each sewn pocket will hold 
10 large or 20 small prints. Our new extension 
(Mevi) back models will hold up to 1200 prints 
4x 6”, or 5x 7”. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Small a td Mevi-back 












Number of pockets 12 40 to start 
entation leather, black. . * 00 $2. - $ 4.00 
Cowhide, black .......... 2.75 3.75 6.00 


“Antiqued Cowhide, brown 3.25 5.00 7.50 
*Genuine Morocco, bi 
dark red, royal blue... 4.00 7.50 10.00 
“Silk lined. 


BY NOW ALSO AVAILABLE AT BETTER DEALERS 
Cc lete cata! on request 


-MEVI 


228 East 45th St. Dept. P 





New York, N. Y. 
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Choose from our New 
Catalog — just issued. 
Size 82x11, 48 pages, 
106 illustrations. Ex- 
plains Time Payment 
Pian, with article on 
“How to Select Your 
Camera.” 


Our Time Payment 
Plan offers you a sim- 
ple easy way to get 
any of the leading 
makes of cameras, both 
still and movie. All 
the leading models — 
each unconditionally 
guaranteed. 


No finance company— 
you deal solely with 
us. Liberal trade-in 
allowance on your old 
camera. 


Send 1 O¢ 


For Your Copy 
of Our Catalog 
—Today! 


NATIONAL TARGET « SUPPLY CO. 


| Dept. U-37 Brite bie eA ee 


BE GOOD T0 YOURSELF 


@ At this festive season, it is the 
happy custom to remember others 
as well as yourself. While a Hugo 
Meyer lens m@kes an ideal gift to 
your camera-minded friend or rela- 
tive, why not make this an excep- 
tional and memorable Christmas by 
investing in a life-time of better 
ictures. Procure a Hugo Meyer 
ens for your camera. Be good to 
yourself ...and be kind to your 
camera. 
@ If your camera takes extra lens- 
es, that is if it is of the lens-inter- 
changeable camera of the Reflex, 
Mini, View and 8 or 16 mm. movie 
type, it can be readily equipped 
with any of a wide assortment of 
Meyer Standard, Wide-Angle or Tel- 
ephoto Lenses. 


@ Learn, like many others have 
done, ‘how these precision, world- 
famous, exceptionally corrected 
lenses will enable you’ to make 
Better pictures with your present 
equipment. 














Booklet P-12 on re- 
quest. Specify your 
camera when writ- 
ing. 


Meyer 


LENSES 


HUGO MEYER & CO. 


39 West 60th Street New York 
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be due to the variation in the color com- 
position of the light source, and for which 
reason it is important not to use a mixed 
light, such as daylight with photoflood. 
Any slight miscalculation in filter fac- 
tors or developing time might keep the 
separations from being in perfect bal- 
ance. This lack of perfect balance can 
be compensated for, as stated above, 
when the positives are made. But we 
must know just how much more or less 
exposure a heavy or weak negative will 
require to make it balance with the 
others. 

For the purpose of checking accurately 
the balance of the separations a small in- 
strument known as a densitometer has 
been designed. This device can be ob- 
tained on the market at a reasonable 
price, and an amateur who understands 
the principle of its operation might easily 
construct such a gadget to operate in con- 
junction with his photoelectric exposure 
meter. The densitometer shown in Fig. 
1 operates with a General Electric or 
similar type meter. Inside the instrument 
is a lamp which operates on a rheostat. 
There is an opening in the top of the 
device over which the meter is placed 
and readings of the negatives are made 
by placing them between this opening 
and the photoelectric cell of the meter. 

Here is how it’s done. With the meter 
in place the rheostat is adjusted so that 
the meter reads 70 (foot-candles). A 
reading is next taken of the darkest and 
lightest steps on the gray scale of each 
negative, and the difference between 
readings divided into the original setting 
(70) gives the exposure factor to use in 
printing the positive. Let us examine an 
actual case to see just how this works: 

Blue Printer Negative 
The lightest step reads...... Sats A 
The darkest step reads............ 2 
Subtract 2 from 35 to get 33; divide 
original setting, 70; by 33 to get 2.1 or 
the exposure factor: 
Red Printer Negative 
The lightest step reads............ 40 
The darkest step reads............ 5 
Subtract 5 from 40 and divide 70 by 
35 to get the exposure factor 2. 
Yellow Printer Negative 
The lightest step reads............ 37 
The darkest step reads............ rj 
Subtract 7 from 37 and divide 70 by 

30 to get the exposure factor 2.3. 

Thus, if the positive from the blue 
printer negative requires an exposure of 
21 seconds, that from the red will require 
20 seconds, and from the yellow, 23 sec- 
onds. This reading of the negatives for 
their density ratios removes from natural 
color photography one of its greatest 
stumbling blocks. 

Once you have obtained a set of color 
separation negatives you can proceed to 
make a color print by one of the several 
processes available. 

[The Carbro Process is described on 
pages 22 and 23, Eastman Wash-Of Relief 
Process on pages 24 and 25, and the De- 
fender Chromatone Process on pages 26 
and 27 of this issue. Next month there 
will appear an article telling how color 
separation negatives can be made with an 
ordinary hand camera of the plate-back 
or reflex type —Ep.]— 
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CHRISTMAS SPECIALS! 


WIRGIN | 33M: F6.3 Bit; | in_ex- 

pos. 22.50 0. New.9 -$ 
BANTAM. Sp. 2, ie new. 59.5 
ARGU rand By ceree 3 +4 rt 




















° e new.... 
35mm Develop. Tank..... 2.95 
at, *ax30 F3.5, new. 25.00 


REL Oe Fag AE NE Pe 59.50 
TRADE  ghendbpey feet 
Ries Mei FREE “GIFT — 


United on ager 


| 76 CHAMBERS ST. (DEPT. A-12) N. Y. C. 


35 MM FILM Load Your Own 


Eastman Super X, Agfa Infra Red, Agfa Su- 
reme, Agfa Finopan and Eastman und, 
separately Wrapped Rolls of 5 ft. each...... $1.00 














All prices F. O. B. Hollywood, California 


HOLLYWOODRAW FILM CO.Bes3856 Helly wood Cali 


QUALITY PRINTS 
8x 10 Enlargements — 75c 
11 x 14 Enlargements — $1.25 
ETCHING —BROMOIL 
TEXTURE SCREEN 
SAYER 181 Hillside YONKERS, N. Y. 



































AMERAS-ACCESSORIES 
NEWS USED <¢ BARGAIN PRICES £ 


Cameras (movie or_ still), Miniature 
Cameras, Enlargers, Projectors, Acces- 

sories, make ideal Xmas G fts. Write us 

your wants, get our Prices fi 

WE BUY ALL MAKES USED CAMERAS 

— EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS SINCE —— 


rulton CEUBCLLSS aCe Sa Eds youn 
st. WRITE DEPT. P-12 











-GIVE YOUR TITLES 
| THE HOLLYWOOD TOUCH! 


Trace your movie titles from ‘‘A to 
Z’’ Artistic Movie Titling Charts. 
pM, can pa it! No _ experience 
‘wo complete Mt: 
ors script, alpt ihabets, ing 
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A HIGH QUALITY ENLARGER 
FOR ONLY $4Q50 


*% Detachable Lensboard 


Use Your Own or Fac- 
tory-Furnished Lens 


%& Condenser or Diffusion 
Ilumination 
% Miczo-Focusing and 5° 
Extension Bellows 
Sold with or without lens and 
ies, and 


ace 
prices start at $12.50. 
new idea and new standard of 


rs, 
Developing Tanks, 
asels, Trimming 
Boards, Tilt-tops, 
Treadle Switches, etc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





4541 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicege, Mimols 
Please send me Free Catalog No. P-82. 
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Buy GENERA Sta! 
in BULK « témm. 





















Double 8 yr SCORED 
FOR EASY SEPARATION 


yey, ty oe im. Speed: Weston 8. Can be used 
Cine Victor, Filmo and 8mm Uniyex. Also 
i itable for titles. Processing simplified by use of Prepared Powders. 


200 ft. tan inate $1.75 si Sreeg2se 


ingle 8mm for Univex and c= $1.00 postpd 

loo ft lean on paper spool for i6mm cameras, $!.35ptpd. 
Froneesing Outfits, 8mm, $3.85; Dbl. 8 & 16, $5.25 
PDi2 Processing Dev. Powders ({ gal. size) 95¢ vise, 
with ons. Circulars and sample of film free 
together with list of our prices for processing. 


FROMADER MOVIE SERVICE, DAVENPORT, IOWA 











at the Arkin Stores 


is a new experience for the camera 
minded, Candid, movie and still 
cameras for the amateur. Lenses, 
enlargers, tri , and a million 
other accessories to delight the most 
rabid camera fans. All on display 
at our conveniently located stores. 


Liberal Trade-in Allowances 
Mall Orders promptly filled 








PHOTOGRAPHIC & X-RAY SUPPLIES 


241 SEVENTH AVENUE 


480 LEXINGTON AvE NEW YORK 
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Inexpensive Tripod Rest 


A SIMPLE homemade device that 
should prove valuable to both pro- 
fessional and amateur photographers is 
this triped rest 
made from scrap 
material. Three or- 
dinary 34” laths are 
slotted about half 
their length and to 
within an inch of 
one end. The other 
end of each is fitted 
with a small 
wooden block. A i 
bolt, two washers, po yep do 
and a winged nut 

complete the equip- 
ment which is assembled as ‘jase’ in the 
photograph. One of the washers is 
slipped on the bolt; the bolt is then 
passed through the slot in each lath and 
a washer and winged nut serve to lock 
the laths in any position. 

The advantages of this tripod rest are 
evident. It not only keeps the tripod 
legs from spreading on slippery surfaces, 
regardless of how wide apart they are 
set, but it holds the camera absolutely 
still at any level and protects carpets and 
hardwood floors.—Edwin Fisher Forbes, 
Detroit, Mich. 





How to Make a Squeegee 

N inexpensive squeegee for putting 

prints on ferrotype tins can be made 
from a piece of gasket rubber 1% inches 
wide and as long as 
desired. You can 
obtain this from 
your plumber for a 
few cents. From 
the lumber yard 
you can get a scrap 
of 1” lumber and 
have a groove about 
3%4” deep cut in one 
of the long sides with a circular saw. 

The rubber strip is inserted into the 

groove and nailed with short brass brads. 
This makes a very useful and inexpen- 
sive squeegee for your darkroom.—How- 
ard C. Lyon, Boone, Iowa. 





Homemade squeegee. 





Prize Contests and Markets 











B. KUPPENHEIMER & Co., INc., Chicago, IIL. 
Prizes, $100, $15, $50, $25, five of $10, and 

f $5. bject, cats or kittens of any 
find in Sonat abi for advertisin Clos- 
ing date for entries December 15th, 1938. 
Ent: blanks obtainable from the store 
ae sells Kuppenheimer clothes in your 
own. 


UNITED CAMERA EXCHANGE, 72 Chambers 

St., New York City. Vacation picture con- 

test. Closing date, November 30th, 1938. 

Sane, SreetEre prizes. Write for entry 
lan 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE will publish 16 photo- 
grap Phs by amateurs each month. Prizes: 
‘Shapshot of the Month,” $50, remaining 15 
pictures $5 each. The best picture of the 
year ending October, 1939, will receive a 
grand prize of $500. 


ALFRED H. HoLpEN, Germantown, Tenn., 
$1.00 each on publication for letters from 
beginner and amateur feature article writers 
who are using their cameras as an aid to 
breaking into the Sunday newspapers, maga-~ 
zines, and trade journals, Send return post- 
age. Material is wanted for possible publi- 
cation in book for camera-journalists. 
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and other 


ZEISS IKON 
CAMERAS 


Whether you are on the giving 
or receiving end, a Zeiss Ikon Cam- 
era will make this Christmas a 
memorable day. Zeiss Ikon offers 
a line of 22 fine cameras from 
which to choose. 


Wide range of types, including 
the popular Contax and 
Super Ikonta autofocus- 
ing models. 


















At leading dealers 
Write for Literature 
CARL ZEISS, INC. 
Dept. C-17-12 
485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 8. Hill St., Los Angeles 








ARE YOU DISCRIMINATING 
AND PARTICULAR? 


Fay will want to own the piagt~tee MINACO 
soak PROJECTOR-ENLARGER. 
Conmreted to answer the strict aecuiciaaael of pro- 
jection control, composite printing and enlarging art, 
the MINACO Projector- -Enlarger incorporates unique 
features found in no other equipment. 


The only enlarger with precision cmewenien for 
making modern color separation enlargemen' 


Do you realize that the negatives made an 
high-grade precision minicam camera contain artistic 
wealth and wonderful possibilities which you cannot 
realize unless this beauty is brought out by enlarging 
equipment in a class with the finest minicam? 


Make this test . Make an enlargement from any 
negative 2% "x24 ‘or smaller, then make this same 
enlargement with a MINACO Projector- “Enlarger and and 
note the decided difference. 


Increased demand and pastuation has made it pos- 
sible for us to reduce the cost $10. ag The 
emaco “Projector- -Enlarger se now for only 


Write immediately for our ten page ay book. 

let giving numerous details, 

poe ge Loe point for — in quality and a 
cision ee ~ ee” exist in the enlarger line of 


that the MINACO is the 
st enolase value of today. 


MINACO 


429 West Superior Street Chicago, Iilinois 
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a New VICTOR 
Clamp-on 





Photoflood lamps 
MARVELOUS value for amateur 
photographers who take pictures 

indoors. The greater intensity of light, 

longer burning life and shorter ex- 
posures which No. 2 Photoflood lamps 
provide, makes this VICTOR Light 

very economical to use. It has an 11- 

inch polished reflector, frosted inside 

for even illumination; new friction- 
ball swivel and strong spring clamp. 

Attaches instantly to any convenient 

object. Swivels in every direction. 

Price: without lamp, at Camera stores, 

“one seeees - $2.50 











"Write or ] Nustrated Folder No. P-12 


Jas. H. Smith & Sons Corp. 
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CAMERA 
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S509 THAT gives an idea of the pi 
a bought EVERY MONTH! 
4 ; WHO GETS the money paid for these pic- 
7 tures? YOU can get your share, no matter 
te, where you live or what you are doing NOW! 
«4 d Many of these pictures are | papetnd by ama- 
‘ , teur photographers—ordinary non-profes- 
“a 4 sionals who huve learned how to take pictures 
al 4 THAT SELL! 
. Learn at Home—in SpareTime 
You don't have an ex = to make 
money in this Tacieeties fiel ae Conve 
It is NOT n °5 ‘ap ity that 
abili 
a iblishers pay for or. It's the pel of a 
ae py aD that roe PTABLE 
money! It's an 
Zpat'e what O. co pictures—full of human interest and popular 
ince ened while apoeel— thes you m must learn how to produce 
learning “ pow to tats OEM. genius! 
3 Cheeks in 1 FREE CATALOG {0 "04 
Week © Guee™ 


“How to Make Money with Your Camera.” 

York McClary, at This catalog explains our home study train- 

Belvidere, Iil., ing and how you can earn money in your 
other of our Rg spare time while learning. 

bers, writes: © There’s money in YOUR camera too! Mail 
ved Fs y od i oS com this FREE 








| UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Dept. 10012, 10 West 33rd St., New York City. 
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| study course. No salesman will call on | 
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Drama in Your Enlarger 
(Continued from page 13) 











print. Dull the corners of the photo- 
graph down—print them in. Your eye 
should never be allowed to run out of 
the picture. By subduing the corners, 
you force the eye back into the print. 
The only exception to this rule is where 
you have a “high-key” print with a small 
dark accent in the middle; in such a case 
the dark portion of the print will hold 
the eye and it is usually not necessary 
to darken the edges. 

Another point is, always suit your pic- 
tures to the mood of the day. I had gone 
over to Palisades Interstate Park the 
afternoon I made “The Outcast.” I 
wanted to take joyous, sunny pictures. 
But it began to drizzle. And so I had 
to hunt around for a subject which 
would suit the situation. I knew I had 
it when I found the forlorn, decayed old 
barge. I used the Zeiss Ikon Ideal B, ex- 
posure 1/50 second at f 8, no filter, and 
orthochromatic film. There was no rea- 
son for panchromatic or filter because 
the sky was a rainy grey. In making the 
print an analysis of the test strips dem- 
onstrated there was plenty of that mys- 
terious something in the “overtimed” 
darker strip which received 80 seconds. 
Here is where I got my cue. I wanted 
that dark mood of the 80 second strip 
but there must be a strong highlight re- 
maining to catch the eye. Therefore, I 
first exposed the whole print 20 seconds 
—then with a dodger I held back the sky 
near the sharp edge of the roof but let 
the rest of the print receive 60 seconds 
more, or the total 80 seconds. 

Dodging and printing-in connote prac- 
tically the same process. Dodging (to 
lighten up) simply means putting either 
your hand or a piece of cardboard be- 
tween the lens and the paper to hold 
back light from a certain portion of the 
paper. Printing-in (to darken) means 
shooting a ray of light from the projec- 
tion printer down through a hole in a 
cardboard, or through your fingers, to 
give more time to some particular spot, 
at the same time protecting the re- 
mainder of the print. 

Instead of utilizing the dodger you can 
use your closed fist, holding it nearer the 
lens and moving it slowly up and down. 
The contour of the hand is soft and 
helps to make a soft line on the print. 
When you use your hand for this pur- 
pose you must keep it rotating. Don’t 
work from just one corner or the wrist 
will leave a wide band of white on the 
print from the edge inward. 

Dodgers are easily made at home. 
Take a piece of black wire, at one end of 
which you can attach a piece of dark pa- 
per of oval shape, say 2 inches wide, and 
3 inches long. At the other end of the 
wire, place a smaller piece of black pa- 
per about % of an inch wide and 1 inch 
long. This will give you two sizes for 
holding back areas, depending on the 
size of the particular spot you are trying 
to cover. Due to the slenderness of the 
wire, it will not leave any noticeable ef- 
fect on the print—but the dodging disc 
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Perfect Gift for Perfect Pictures! 
ELECTROPHOT 


Photo Electric—Automatic 


EXPOSURE METER 
NEW VESTPOCKET SIZE ONLY 


0 


AT YOUR 
DEALER 


Photo-electric and 
automatic. Instant 
direct f-stop read- 
ings for stilis; in- 
stant conversions 
for ALL still, movie 
films and speeds, 
and color! Rich 
Biack or ivory 
Bakelite finish. If 
_ dealer doesn't 
have new Rham- 
stine Model 10, 
write direct! 


! Mfd. by e 
J. Thes. Rhamstine*, 305 Beaubien St, Detroit 














. SEE WHAT THE CAMERA SEES 
with a 


HARRISON 
VIEWING 
GLASS 


; That also shows 
: the effect of any 
filter. List price $5.00 


“THE MYSTERY OF FILTERS" 


Complete story of filters, filter factors, and filter 
effect charts. 
Send 25c for your copy today. 
HARRISON & HARRISON 
8351 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. P12 
Hollywood Calif. 
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WOODSTOCK cai 


Winner...Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. B-7 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 


\Print Your 


Cards, our’ Advertising. 
labels, paper, circulars, ta tags, © 
fore ave meney and time. Sol disect 


factory only. Junior 
sa: 3.25, Senior outhits $17 and up. 
~ 4 r popular raised printinglikeen- 
“ TM . graving with any of cur preases. 
f OND Pays for itself in "a short time. 


Slope atti td Seat 
AAS ALCL MD Kelocy Presses N-98, Meriden, Coun. 















MERGON--Cold Enlarging Light 


FAST—Has it actinic power. COLD 
—No curled’ nega on no hot dark- 

rooms. TONE “quality improved 
Ciena, 


ce older P3. 
ULTRA VIOLET § ye ate one. 
6158 Santa Monica Hollywood, Cal. 











DIRECT COLOR PRINTS 
From KODACHROME or SEPARATION 
NEGATIVES 


a rint receives snaseigunt attention a is masked 
in the finest sults. Orders rece ee before 
Dec. 5th will be del tvered before Christmas. 
PHOTO-COLOR SERVICE. 











1010 Washington Ave. Newport, Ky. 
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f Join the great “‘army’’ of camera tans 
who are taking advantage of PENN’S 

Unconditional Guarantee. Remember 

. .. you no longer take chances on the 

used-camera you buy. Our guarantee of 100% satis- 

faction or the full purchcse price refunded, is your 

protection. it pays to deal with PENN. 


December's Outstanding Values! 





Leica Model D F3.5 Elmar...............-- $ 59.50 
on Ee 97.50 
ComtaFies V2 Bauer. «..crccceccethacdeecs 169.50 
Kodak Retina I Chrome F3.5 lens........... 
Kodak Retina II F2 lens.....:....ccesseees: 94.50 
Rolleiflex Automat F3.5 Tessar.............. 96.50 
PrimarFlex 2%x2% F2.8 lems ...........0+- 92.50 
Super Sport Dolly Coupled Range Finder 

pt aha pee, Piper | FS 49.50 


Speed Graphic 3%x4% F4.5 Tessar Compur 87.50 
Victor Model 4, 3 Turret 16 mm F1.9 Dall- 

ME, i.0cntenth above tune tan ten Os 65s peweet 94.50 
Kodak Model 60, 8 mm F1.9................. 57.50 
Above Items All Like New—Guaranteed 
Liberal Trade-in Allowance on your old camera 


FRE WRITE TO DEPT. P-i2, FOR 


BIG MONEY-SAVING CATALOG! 








» Fae ha 


EX CHANGE unc. 


126 West 32nd. St.. New York City 











A COMPLETE FULL SIZE TRIPOD 


- «+ for your vest 
pocket. ROLL-O-POD 
is neat, round and 
smooth. Yet, it is a 
real tripod, 40” high, 
complete with built- 
in swivel tilt top. 
Made for lasting 
service. Only $5.25 
— mailed postpaid 
against rues money: 
order 

(C.0.D. »: SB. ex- 
tra). 10-day money- 
back guarantee. 


D. M. D. PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Dept. P12) 
10 East 40th Street 








New York City 


















FOR 
YOUR OWN 


XMAS * + * itiperses 


protection tad 
he scratches, 
spots and stains 
that ruin pertormances. Pictures worth 
arte ce are worth proteetins. Only 


k Your Dealer, 












vAP{ JRATE 





Bell & Howell Co. | Craig MovieCo_ 
‘ew au Meth St 1801 Larchmont | 1053 S. Olive St. 











DRY PRINTS IN 45 MIN. 


—— PRINT DRIER 


warm air drier. Ca 


10x15 faches. 

‘ COMPLETE ...$15 

SUARANTEE * Completely ‘Satistactory 
MOORE ‘PRODUCTS 

5921 Guilford Ave.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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at the end should be kept moving the 
same as the closed fist. 

Flashing-in is necessary where one 
section is to be made darker in a short 
time, but especially so where a light and 
dark area overlap. The picture of the 
steel workers on the derrick was taken 
at the World’s Fair Grounds and illus- 
trates the value of flashing. This print 
would have been a total loss except for 
flashing, since, unfortunately, the film- 
pack got light-struck and the exposure 
could not be duplicated as the men were 
quitting work and it is actually an un- 
posed shot. This gave me the idea of 
flashing-in the edges all around to kill 
the light-touched portions of the nega- 
tive. Also, in the original lighting, the 
tone values were placed wrong—Nature is 
often wrong so far as dramatic values go 
—the upper portion of the sky was much 
too dark in comparison with the lower 
part. This meant the emphasis was in 
the wrong place, as the lighter portion 
should be around the men. So dodging 
was also resorted to in making the upper 
area lighter. 

Along with this picture of the steel 
workers (page 13) appears a straight 
print from the same negative. A com- 
parative study of the two will show at 
once the improvement brought about by 
the method described, and may suggest 
a way of making some really fine prints 
from negatives which you have decided 
are not good enough to enlarge. 

Flashing-in is one of the most valuable 
devices we can employ for changing tone 
values. It is, in a sense, fogging the 
print—that is, deliberately exposing it 
to a raw light without the negative in 
between the light and _the print. It can 
be done in two ways: either in the en- 
larger or without the enlarger. If it is 
done in the enlarger, first remove the 
negative from the carrier after the usual 
exposure, then replace the empty carrier 


‘in the enlarger. Next, stop the lens down 


to f 16 or f 22. The print, of course, has 


been left under the enlarger. Now cover |- 


it up with an opaque cardboard, a regular 
16x20 mount will just about do the trick. 

Turn on the enlarger without the nega- 
tive. This gives you a straight light. It 
stands to reason if you expose a print 
to any portion of light it will become 
fogged or darkened and that is how we 
control it. I use flashing for about fifty 
per cent of my pictures. 

Move the mount slowly so as to un- 
cover or expose the portion which you 
wish darkened. And always go back to 
the corner for the reason that the dark- 
ening will be strongest and most intense 
towards the corner where it will receive 
more exposure—which is what you really 
want. 

This method is most valuable where 
you have a slow enlarging paper, which 
means it would take you several minutes 
printing time to get a corner as dark as 
you want it. But with flashing it can 
be done in 10 seconds. Perhaps its great- 
est value of all lies where you have a 
strong highlight within a deep shadow. 
Any amount of regular dodging over 
that area will always leave the highlight 
proportionately much lighter than the 
shadow portion because the light is being 
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- NOW! SHOW 
YOUR COLOR SLIDES 


WITHOUT PROJECTION, SCREEN, 
OR DARKENED ROOM.... 


Enjoy bright, sharp, enlarged views of 
your miniature film slides, black and white 
or color, without the fuss or bother of 
projection. Use the new Bausch & Lomb 
Film Slide Viewer, in handsome bakelite, 
black, brown or green—2-inch ground 
glass screen, 3-inch precision lens, 15 w. 
bulb. Ideal gift for mini fan. At your 
dealer’s, or write for free folder. $8.50 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


204 BAUSCH STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


| 
JUST OUT 


COLOR vlenney's 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


FOR THE pmarecr 


At last a which opens up 
the ~ Oh ia of color pho- 
tography to amateurs—a com- 
plete guide written for you g ta 
well-known amateur who 











achieved wonderful results — 
shows how you can do the same. 


How to take and make color 
photos and prints 


Tells how to make transparencies 
with Kodachrome, Bateoasies. 
Finlay, and ogg ~~ to make 
prints on atone, 
Carbro. Braet oa i Relief proc- 
esses; Bo to separation pes- 
atives; how to make prints from 
transparencies. Describes apparatus, 
giving brand names; tells costs; 
covers formulas, dyes, filters, step- 
by-step operations, etc.; notes and 
cautions by color workers; every- 
thing necessary for good exposures, 
efficient lab work, Sooe results in 
thrilling color photography and prints. 
| SEE IT TEN DAYS—SEND THIS couron 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
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Pictures . . . crisp, clear 
pictures . . . as many as 
4a second... as many as 24, in sequence 
or solo, on one winding. Versatile-ROBOT, 
the only miniature with the extra advantage 
of automatic sequence shooting at no extra 
cost . . . automatic shutter set . . . automatic 
film transport . 
rection for built-in filter. Instantaneous Zone 
Focusing supersedes the range finder, giving 
critically sharp images over the widest field. 
For pictures that tell a true-to-life story, it's 
Versatile-ROBOT all the time. At your dealer, 
or write for descriptive booklet, Dept. 812. 
Priced from $109.00 


Uses standard 35mm film— 
black-and-white or color— 
negatives enlarge to 3 x 3 feet. 


.- automatic exposure cor- 






INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP 


8 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK ° 


New Model 35 


NIKOR TANK 





Develops A 35 mm. Roll in 
Only 8 oz. of Solution! 


OU can afford to use fresh solution 

every time in the Model 35 Nikor, as it 
is equipped with the new, smaller reel 
and thus requires only half the usual 
amount. Stainless, unbreakable, easy to 
load and easy to keep clean, Perfectly 
even development is assured with a min- 
imum of agitation. Only.......... $4.75 
Model 33 Nikor is supplied with two of 
the new type smaller reels and may be 
used for developing either one 35 mm. roll 
in 8 oz. of solution or two at the same 
time in 16 oz. of solution.......... $9.00 
Three other models are also available— 
to accommodate: V. P., 120 and 117, ae | 
116 rolls, at only, A cada cane ‘35.75 


Ask your oma to show you a genuine 
ikor Tank—or write: 


105-3 ale). ie -) ele) ¢) 


INCORPORATED 


127 WEST 42™~ STREET NEW YORK 
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projected through the negative. This 
means that the transparent and opaque 
portions are always in relative positions 
so far as the proportion of light which 
you allow to go through is concerned. 

But in flashing a picture,-which is done 
without the negative, the print: receives 
an equal proportion of light wherever it 
is exposed so that an equally dense 
shadow or fog is laid on that particular 
portion of the print. In actual practice 
it works out so that the shadows already 
being dark will not seem to have become 
much darker, but the highlights which 
stand out strongly will seem to be more 
active, for a darker veil will be put over 
them, bringing them in a harmonious re- 
lation to the shadows. 

Your light should be regulated so that 
you can count up to ten seconds or more 
before a sufficiently dark tone is ob- 
tained. If the light source is so power- 
ful that you can only count up to three 
seconds before the tone becomes too 
dark, you will obviously have a sharp, 
strong outline which will be too pro- 
nounced. 

Another method of flashing in—and the 
one I usually adopt—is to put the sensi- 
tized paper in a 11x14 printing frame 
and cover it up with a 16x20 mount. 
(Never use a glass in the frame—it is 
only an extra surface to keep clean.) 
In my enlarging room I place a 50-watt 
lamp in one corner. Going to the farth- 
est corner I hold the frame in my left 
hand and face the light, manipulating the 
mount with my right hand until I get the 
effect I desire. If the 50-watt light is too 
strong, either dull it by putting a paper 
bag over it, or face the wall and take the 
reflected light from the wall. This is 
absolutely necessary if you are using the 
extremely sensitive bromide emulsions. 

The picture of the Indians, entitled 
“Night Raid” shows the possibilities of an 
ordinary negative when we employ all 
three methods—dodging, printing-in, and 
flashing. The original, a small sign in- 


"| dicating a private road, was taken with 


my Contax while on a hike. 

Later on in the darkroom I first de- 
termined the cropping, eliminating any- 
thing which would take away from the 
composition. I completed the job by 
imagining that it had been taken during 
the night, which naturally called for a 
darkening of the whole tonal values. 
Somewhere I wanted to have a streak of 
light, to imitate the break of dawn or per- 
haps an Indian campfire. It was a sim- 
ple matter to determine that the streak 
of light should start from about the lower 
middle of the picture and swing towards 
the right to give direction, and then at 
a steep angle swing back over to the left. 
This streak of light was made by hold- 
ing my hand between the negative and 
the printing. paper for a short time. 
Then the balance of the picture, all 
around the edges, was printed in, or 
darkened, to a great extent. After that 
was accomplished, the enlarger was 


turned off the printing paper and the 


frame covered with the 16x20 cardboard, 
and all edges flashed in with the 50- 
watt lamp. 

Another point to round out the drama 
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Here’s the SPOTLIGHT you need 
for DRAMATIC LIGHTING EFFECTS 


Produces dramatic lighting effects 
for still, life and portrait work. 
Sturdily built of sheet steel. Has 
ventilated housing with rear door. 
Lamp house adjusts and locks at 
any —<“ on heavy cast pcos 
base. 4% inch o a o- 

denser controls Bs 

Spot size ae be. Kes 250 
or 400 watt type G spot- 


light bulbs, 
250 watt lamps..... $1.90 
400 watt lamps..... 3.15 








Thousands now used for theatrical ONLY 
lighting and by professional studios. $695 


WOLK CAMERA CO. | tc: sun 


33 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 








Fr! PIPE CATALOG 


Pp § RNS a 


383 different pipes, 57 high grade tobaccos, 
pouches, racks, humidors, and pipe gadgets Fe en = 
over the world at bargain prices! Tells— 
ee Your Pipe Sw weet, He To aa 3 .3 Bing 
h n h 
CO) osiaio wi over O58 mebors 
save money—We are the largest vey 
[one img ay '] in the stipe peers for FREE 
ation. 


ALLY FRANK.LTD, 10 E.45THST., WEWYORK — verr.202 

















PROTYME "vrccreme’ NEW 


Sensitive Vacuum Photo Cell type—plugs into 

light socket. On 

posure in seconds reads on meter. No figuring 

—no records—no spoiled paper. ‘ical, 

—_— compact. Simple instructions, Ready 
use, $15, ORDER ie ae 

BACK ay et Send $2 for COD. 








J-M-P Mig. Son, SUE 08, SD Oe, 
itwaukee, Wis. Est. 1922 














No. 16 
NOW AVAILABLE 
Champlin’s NEW Formula 


Prepared in concentrated form 
SIMPLE TO USE 
Ask your dealer or write direct to 


CHEMICAL SUPPLY CO., Ho Hollywood, Call , Calif. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Cha Formulas 











CANDID CAMERAMEN 


Load your own 35mm film. 25 ft. clean, fresh raw- 
stock Super X—Infra Red—your choice sent any- 
a ree $1.00 
10c brings you 100 technical bulletins and catalogs— 


EUGENE KEARNEY 
1454 N. Gardner Hollywood, Calif. 











PHOTO $ 
ENLARGER my 


A REAL Photo Enlarger a 

work. Voeuges Cy a. oSorrEs 
Table. Interesting circular free. Only $5.9. 
complete, Lens included. 








IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 








>NATURAL COLOR PRINTS<@ 


5x7 8x 10 
from your KODACHROMES 35 mm. or targer oO 


@5x7 Kolor-Stats, 3 of one subject $7.50. Prices 
of —— on request. At your dealer’s or order 
2-week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


© = CHEMICOLOR LABORATORIES 
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Cn 


26-28 Tavern Rd., Dept. P-2, Boston, Mass. 
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®@ Own a famous camera for a 
small down payment,12 months 


Plow! \ Gx rear 
CAMERAS ON Soest -iiieetiiiedinie ds 
CREDIT 


Co. 
KLEIN & GOODMAN 
18 S. 10th Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Christmas is coming 
—and here’s a thoughtful gift! 


TRI-TILTOP 


The 
sensational 


tripod top 
that 


Rotates 
and Tilts! 


Want to take a difficult angle pic- 
ture? Want to shoot an entire land- 
scape or just a part of a landscape? 
You can do them better with a TRI- 
TILTOP. Fits sturdily to any tripod 
having standard screws and sockets. 
It tilts to any angle and rotates to 
any degree engraved on the circular 
base. And it's just as beautiful as 


it is useful. 
$2.50 








At your dealer—or order direct 





HENRY HERBERT 


483-485 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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“Sighting GRAY SCALE for inside shot’’ 
with new HIGH ACCURACY 


FOTIMER 


EXPOSURE METER 


NEW MODE 

GREATER Sree 

NO CALCULATING 

Unlike any other device the new FOTIMER oper- 
ates under any condition of lighting with any 
camera; with any film or plate. Ideal for begin- 
ners or experts. No device is quicker, none so ac- 
curate and satisfactory. 
Guaranteed to please. See your dealer or simply 
send this ad with $2.00 for FOTIMER & HAND- 
BOOK to 


BICKLEY MFG. CO., BALA CYNWYD, PA. 


Money back if not satisfied. 




















TRi TAB 






25 IN og AT STORES 
25 SNAPS ome mee 60g 


PERN yor ORIEN by 
€. E. MILES COMPANY, So. Lancaster, Mass. 
HARRISON-SIMPSON CO. 
Sole Agents for Neway Hinges 


11 OTIS STREET BOSTON, MASS., U, S, A. 
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of the enlarger is the question of the tex- 
ture of paper. If you are working for 
commercial or record purposes, the 
proper paper medium is the smooth 
glossy type. It will both give you the 
best reproduction and at the same time 
show the greatest range of tones. 

But where you are trying to convey a 
mood, whether it is of joy or sorrow, the 
papers which have a matte or a rough 
surface usually fit in best. You are not 
trying to work for detail or reproduc- 
tion but merely to tell a story—the same 
as a painter who tries to stay away from 
detail to make the picture carry a more 
emphatic message. In photography, the 
most striking pictures are not always 
those which show too much detail. 

In closing let me emphasize the point 
that there is no such thing as a perfect 
picture. Most good workers are the first 
to acknowledge this. It’s only the ama- 
teur or the self-satisfied professional who 
thinks his pictures are faultless. Never 
be satisfied with your work and you'll 
make real progress. Get angry with your 
pictures. Don’t be complacent. If you 
want to learn what a good picture is, en- 
large twelve of your pet negatives. Let 
the prints lie around for a week or so. 
After a while one will stand out as the 
best. Hang this one on the wall of your 
darkroom and after studying it for a 
while, vou’ll say, just as I do about my 
own—“That picture is all wrong.” 

When you can say that, there’s hope 
that you'll ultimately find the drama 
which lies in your enlarger.— 


Mirror As Focusing Aid 


OR the photographer using ground- 

glass focusing, those swell low view- 
point pictures are sometimes hard to get 
without cricking the neck or groveling on 
the stomach in order to see the composi- 
tion on the groundglass. 





The mirror reflects the groundglass image 
which can then be viewed from above. 


This difficulty can be obviated by the 
use of a small hand mirror, held at a 
45-degree angle from the groundglass. 
The image will be reflected from the 
groundglass onto the mirror and can be 
seen from a position above the camera, 
thus making it unnecessary for the pho- 
tographer to place his eyes on the same 
level as the camera. 

A small piece of black cloth can be 
drawn around the back of the mirror and 
camera to form a makeshift hood which 
will shut out sufficient sunlight to make 
the image visible on the mirror. Good 
mirrors also have the tendency to im- 
prove the brilliance of the image. Try 
“swiping” the wife’s mirror from her 
boudoir on your next low viewpoint pic- 
ture. You'll be rewarded by the ease in 
composing the picture—Paul Vander- 
voort II, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 
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SEE 2.d HEAR 


the Difference! 





Professional Quality Reproduction 
on Ampro 16 mm. Projectors 


16 mm. motion pictures look and sound 
entirely different when projected thru 
Ampro precision ciné equipment. Illumin- 
ation is brilliant. Operation is smooth and 
efficient. Tones are clear, rich and undis- 
torted. Motion pictures at home, clubs, or 
schools take on added pleasure. 

Ampro has made the new 16 mm. talk- 
ing picture as practical as the 16 mm. si- 
lent film. The new Amprosound has been 
specially designed so that a youngster can 
easily operate it with no more skill. than 
is needed for the operation of an ordinary 
radio. Threading is simplified by the use 
of guides so that film finds its proper place 
almost automatically. The Amprosound is 
distinctively different in design with many 
remarkable features not to be had in any 
other equipment. A complete selection of 
models to meet all needs is available. 


Projectors 
long famous for 
their brilliant illumi- 
ion and ease of 
rie ase today 
approved equipment 
in thousands of 
schools, colleges and 
homes all over the 
world. Among people 
who know 16 mm. 
projectors—Ampro is 
recognized as the 
standard of quality. 
Ampro Silent Pro- 
jectors are also avail- 
able in a complete 
range of prices to 
suit all needs. 


New Low Prices 


Effective September 12, 1938, Ampro prices had 
been reduced to new attractive low levels that 
bring Ampro projectors within the reach of all. 
Now you can get an Ampro Quality Projector, 
either silent or sound-on-film for the price of an 
ordinary machine. Now you can afford to give 
an Ampro as a gift—to yourself or to your fam- 
ily. Fill out the coupon below and send for the 
new 1939 Ampro Catalog—showing illustrations 
of the entire Ampro Ciné, with complete tech- 
nical descriptions and the new reduced prices. 


AMPRO 
Precision Ciné Equipment 


AMPRO CORPORATION, s1=95 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 


Gentiemen: Please send me the new 1939 Ampro Cata- 
log. I am particularly interested in: 
4 Ampro 16 mm, Silent Projectors. 





Ampro 16 mm. Sound-on-film Projectors. 
Ampro Silent Models that can be con- 
verted into sound models, 

* 
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CAMERAS 


KODAK 4x6 auto-focus erlarger, $15. 
William Andrick, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
WE buy, sell and exchange Cameras, 
Binoculars, Microscopes, Shotguns, Rifles, 
etc. Aladdin Camera Exchange, 4 East 
34th, New York. — 
WANTED: Bantam Special f 2. Box 296, 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 
EXAKTA B, 2.8 TESSAR. Case. Perfect 
condition. Bargain for cash. Box O, 
Popular Photography. : 
WANTED: 34x4% Speed Graphic with 
accessories. Charles E. Chandler, Browns- 
Wee eee oh 

DOLLINA II Zeiss Tessar f 2.8, accesso- 
ries, ER case, as new $60.00. P. D. Childs, 
Cloquet, Minnesota. eee 
DOLLINA, f 2.9, slightly used, $40.00. 
Choat, 26 Mill St., Dorchester, Mass. 
TRADE new Filmo 134G and case for 
16 mm camera. A. M. MacCallum, P. O. 
Box 924, Greenville, N. C. 

CAMERAS — Miniature — Professional. 
Bought—sold—traded. Many bargains. 
Camera Mart, 70 West 45 Street, New 
York. 
KORELLE REFLEX, f 2.8, case, filters, 
$85. Dienst, 11401 Locust, Cleveland. 
SELL: 9x12 Zeiss plate camera, f 4.5 
Tessar, pack adapter, 3 holders, $60. 
Retina II, f 2, Kodachrome filter, portrait 
attachment, case, sunshade, blue filter, 
$100. Both for $150.00. Donald Decker, 
5621 Kenwood, Chicago, Il. 
WANTED: good camera, enlarger and 
large lens. C. J. Dry, Athens, Ohio. 
ZEISS-IDEAL B, 9x12 f 4.5 Tessar and 
case, $75.00. Davis, 129 S. Jefferson St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
BRAND NEW Skyview Aerial camera, 
$60 or trade for good camera, motor, or 
what have you. C. J. Dry, Athens, Ohio. 


SALE—Postcard Rollfilm Graflex, f 45 
Bausch & Lomb Tessar, $35. Model C Ar- 
gus, $20. Westphalen Minlarger less lens 
and board, $10. J. L. Dodge, Rowley, 
Mass. : 
DOLLINA III, Xenon f 2, like new, 
$80.00. Dewey French, Nichols, Florida. 
SACRIFICE EXAKTA B, f 2.8, case, new. 
Gill Studio, Oil City, Pa. 

UNIVEX “8,” like new. $7.50. Goldberg, 
440 Jerome, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NATIONAL GRAFLEX II, filters, sun- 
shade carryall case; beautiful condition; 
retail $113.50; bargain at $68.50. Stephen 
Harris, Dover, Mass. 

SELL—Ikonta Super B, f 2.8, case, filters, 
sunshades, tripod, Perplex tank. Multi- 
fax 6x9 enlarger, f 4.5 Benar. All excel- 
lent—original owner, $160.00. Helmacy, 
Lake Mohawk, Sparta, N. J. 
CONTAFLEX, Sonnar f 2, ever-ready 
case, never used, $250.00. H. Jackson, 
1203 Hixon Rd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CARL ZEISS Sonnar 135 mm, f 4 lens. 
Perfect, $70.00. F. Junior, 702 S. Austin 
Place, Oak Park, Ill. 

6%x8% VIEW CAMERA, Darlot lens, 
extra focusing rack, plate holders and 
case, $16.50. Send stamp for complete 
list. H.R. Johnson, Baltimore, Ohio. . 


NEW $32.50 Cine-Kodak Eight, $18.50. 
James, 519 3rd, Elyria, Ohio. 



















































































EXCHANGE—New All-Movie’ Cabinet 
for enlarger or camera. Address R. W. 
Kittredge, 2624 Logan Blvd., Chicago. 
ARGUS $7.50. Filter Kit $3.00. James, 
519 3rd, Elyria, Ohio. 


LEICA G, 1938, f 2 and case, registered, 
like new, $160.00. Frank McKinley, 400 
S. Washington, Saginaw, Mich. 
SALE—Leica G; f 3.5, extras. Eugene 
Maier, Venice, Florida. 
CONTAX I, f 1.5 Everready case, in good 
condition. Will accept any reasonable of- 
fer. Merrill Moore, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N. H 
AUTUMN SALE, slightly used and guar- 
anteed bargains. National Graflex, f 3.5, 
$44.75. Voigtlander 9x12 filmpack f 4.5, 
$24.85. Super Ikonta A, ZT, f 3.5, $64.50. 
Foth Derby, f 2.5, $21.50. Leica G, f 2, 
chrome, $104.95 with ER case. Bell 16 
mm movie camera, $6.35; film $1.85 per 
50’ with developing; Victor 3 latest model 
16 mm camera, f 2.7, $54.50. Weston 
Photometer, $9.95; Ombrux, $8.50. SVE 
35 mm single-frame and strip projector, 
regular $45.00, special $11.25 with case. 
Ihagee Enlarger for negatives 214x3%, 
$17.95. Trades accepted. Large Movie 
Rental Library 8-16 mm, Sound-Silent. 
Write for novel new “Bargaingram” list- 
ing 1500 photo and Cine items. Mogull’s, 
68P West 48th, New York. 
ZEISS Maximar B, $37.50. Parke, 305 
Kahl Bldg., Davenport, Iowa. 
ROLLEICORD, f 3.5, new $57. Cost $75. 
Rubin, 7344 Passyunk Ave., Phila., Sar. 
7708. 
SELL—f 3.5 V. P. DOLLY, Compur, new. 
$21.50. Ritzenthaler, 658 Maple Street, 
Rochester, New York. 
WANTED: Contax lens, 180 mm Sonnar 
f 2.8. Private. R. Rubin, 26 E. Alpine, 
Newark, N. J. 
NEW, unused Contax II; Tessar f 1.2 lens, 
E. R. case, $175.00. Edward J. Ryszkiew- 
icz, 256 Roosevelt Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 
KORELLE Reflex f 2.9 w. case, new, $68. 
Cost $91. Rubin, 7344 Passyunk Ave., 
Phila., Sar. 7708. 
TRADE: excellent $125 Gibson banjo for 
national Graflex or what? A. J. Tanza, 
1332 Mary St., Attica, N. Y. 
LEICA lens, Hektor f 1.9, 73 mm, $85. 
Silverstein, Rugby, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WANTED: Used Dollina f 2.8 camera. 
Charles Smith, 2414 Saratoga Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
TRADE: C, B or E, Saxophone for Re- 
flex or 12 cm. E. E. Smith, Box 296, 
Imperial, Pa. 
SELL: Univex movie outfit, film. De- 
tails. 306 W. First, Oil City, Pa. 
FALCON f 3.5, $15.00. John Tyminski, 
4734 Bermuda St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CAMERAS make ideal Christmas gifts. 
Write for bargain list. Universal Camera 
Exchange, 97 W. Broadway, N. Y. 
VOIGTLANDER Brilliant, f 3.5, 1/500, 
Everready case, rangefinder accessories, 
sete Wharton Phillips, Corpus Christi, 
‘exas. 


616 KODAK, f 6.3 lens and accessories— 
offers? William Wilde, Danielson, Conn. 
FOR SALE: 5x7 View, three lenses, six 
holders, case, tri Like new. $35.00. 
F. F. Wilson, Bad Axe, Michigan. 




































































RECOMAR 33 complete with case, like 
new, $48.00. Roy Reppard, Angola, Ind. 


-FILM RENTAL LIBRARIES 


8 mm RENTAL LIBRARY. Large as- 
sortment scenics, westerns, travelogues 
for sale. Free lists. Abbe Films, 1265 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 


16 mm SOUND PROJECTIONISTS! We 
Can Give You Bookings. Describe equip- 
ment. Quote projection fees. Garrison 
Films, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

NEW 16 mm 8 mm Rental catalog. Large 
selection. Shipped anywhere. Cine equip- 
ment list included. Send postage. Na- 
tional Cinema, 5 W. 29th St., New York. 


INSTRUCTION 


NO more wasted film or unnecessary ex- 
pense. Take picture you can be proud of. 
Sell to magazines and newspapers. Make 
good money wherever you live. Easy, 
low-cost home study course shows you 
how! Free Catalog. Universal Photog- 
ame Dept. P, 10 W. 33 St., New York 
ity. 
MAKE money in photography. Learn 
ickly at home. Spare or full time. 
Fs Ha Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Interesting booklet and require- 
ments free. American School of Photog- 
raphy, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2255, 
Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





























WANTED, original poems, songs, for im- 
mediate consideration. Send poems to 
Columbian Music Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 
182, Toronto, Canada. 

SIMPLE IDEAS, even yours may make 
money. Recognize it. We assist you. 
Guide Chart, 25c coin. Manual Publica- 
tions, D-21, Box 548, Chicago, IIl. 

300% PROFIT Selling Gold Leaf Letters 
for Store Windows. Free samples. Metal- 
lic Co., 450 North Clark, Chicago. 











SONGWRITERS! Outstanding, amazing 
offer. Hibbeler, C-16, 2157 N. Avers, 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE: $80 Spencer Microscope. 
Make offer: T. Sharples, Swarthmore 
College, Pa. 





DECKLE Christmas cards, photos with- 
out waste. Instructions $1.00. Sample card 
10c. Coin. Spisak, 4204 Daisy Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 

MONEY loaned on cameras, lenses, bin- 
oculars, microscopes. No storage charges. 
H. Stern, 872 Sixth Avenue (31 St.), New 
York. Unredeemed bargains available. 








PHOTO FINISHING 





FREE ROLL 35 mm film with each can- 
did roll developed. Fine grain process; 
enlarged individual prints 244x3% on 
matte or glossy paper—all for $2.10. 8x10 
enlargements, 3 for $1.00. Postage pre- 
paid with orders. Clark Labora- 
tories, Dept. A, P. O. Box 1339, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ah 

ENLARGEMENTS by salon exhibitor: 
11x14 foned, mounted, $3.00.. Personal 
attention. Emsco, Box 95, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
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35 mm fine grain processed; 3x4 prints. 
Money order, $1.49. -Fotografia Labora- 
tory, 2217 N. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ONE 8x10 enlargement, 35c; four . for 
$1.00 (coin) from your miniature nega- 
tives up to 24%4x2%,. Guth, 3662 Taylor 
Blvd., Louisville, Kentucky. 

8x10 Doubleweight professional quality 
enlargements, 40c; 3 for $1.00. Send neg- 
atives. Edward Mankus, 2230 West Cer- 
mak Road, Chicago. 











HAVE THAT PICTURE of your child, 
sweetheart, etc., enlarged, cut out and 
mounted on wood with attractive base. 
Ideal for your dresser. Send your nega- 
tive and $1.00 to Photo Specialties, 303 
W. Park Blvd., Canton, Ohio. 


FINE grain developing of your 35 mm 

film, with enlargements to 314x5, all for 

ar Reagan, 406 Tenth North, Seattle, 
ash. 


8x10 Doubleweight enlargements. From 
negative 35c each. Stamps acceptable. 
U. Schlitz, 3703 Haverford Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—Kodak miniature enlarger, 
$50.00. Ralph Briggs, Owego, N. Y 


NEW f 4.5, 4x5 Tessars and other values. 
Rock bottom prices. Photox, 2608 N. 
Campbell, Chicago. 

DEVELOPING TANKS, Bakelite, latest 
daylight type, 120 or 127 size. $2.25 post- 
paid. 831 South Olive, Los Angeles. 


ORELUP negative integrator closeout, 
$6.75. Gill Studio, Oil City, Pa. 


NEW! Print paper box, light proof, 12”x 
16”. Speeds up printing. Price $1.00 post- 
paid east of Rockies. Money back guar- 
antee. Gadgets Mfg. Co., Box 23, Grand 
River Station, Detroit, Mich. 


SILVER Screen with Floor Tripod, 22x30; 
worth $7.50; while they last at $2.50. 
Hornstein Photo Sales, 29 E. Madison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

RIFLES, Shotguns, Target Pistols and 
other firearms accepted in trade at liberal 
allowances on Leicas, Contaxes, Graflex- 
es, Weston Meters, and all photographic 
equipment, motion picture and “still.” 
Authorized dealers for every leading 
manufacturer, including Zeiss, Leitz, 
Eastman, Bell & Howell, etc. National 
Camera Exchange, Established 1914, 11 
South 5th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DUPONT Superior Panchromatic; East- 
man Sup-X, guaranteed 35 mm, packed, 
25’ roll $1, Agfa ultraspeed $1.50, Du- 
Pont visual panchromatic filter, essential 
to perfect photography. Just out, $1.50. 
Optical Development Corporation, 1560 
Broadway, N. Y. 


F 3.5, 7%” XENAR LENS for 3%4x4% 
Graflex, $37. Dr. Otto, 1604 E. 79th, Chi- 
cago. 

NEW 35 mm Film File book. Holds full 
roll. Locate any frame without remov- 
ing film. No scratching or dust. At 
dealers or sample postpaid 10c. Photo 
Gadgets, Denver. 


SELL—Kodak Auto-focus enlarger 
$15.00. Ritzenthaler, 658 Maple Street, 
Rochester, New York. 

WANTED: Good 35 mm Minicam elec- 


tric exposure meter, projector, etc. Rich- 
ardson, 191 Nopearl, Bridgeton, N. J.. 


300 PHOTO-KINKS—25c. Covers enlarg- 
ing, lens care, developing, printing, fo- 
cusing, trick effects, coloring photos, etc. 
64 page book. Science & Mechanics, 
800-21 N. Clark, Chicago. 
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SPECIAL RATES 
FOR READERS 


A special classified rate is offered for read- 
ers (non-commercial) who wish to buy, sell, 
or exchange cameras or equipment: 10 words 
$1.00. Extra words 25c. Payable in advance. 











Better Backgrounds 

N the case of portraits or objects that 

are taken in cramped quarters it is 
often difficult to get the background en- 
tirely out of focus. Any imperfections 
such as folds or patterns in the cloth or 
wallpaper will show distinctly in the fin- 
ished picture. This distracts the atten- 
tion and often spoils an otherwise good 
picture. 

The way to overcome this objection is 
to have two helpers hold the background 
(a large cloth or sheet) and while the 
picture is being taken move the back- 
ground back and forth. This blurs any 
pattern or imperfections in the back- 
ground, thereby greatly improving the 
picture. An electric fan can sometimes 


be used to move the background if help- - 


ers are difficult to enlist—H. Ruffell, 
Vancouver, B. C. 





Trade Notes and News 


(Continued from page 86) 














THREE NEW moderately-priced miniature 
cameras, the Kodak 35’s, are announced by 
Eastman Kodak Co. These cameras incor- 
porate many technical advantages asso- 
ciated with more expensive equipment and 
feature automatic control of film-centering 
and winding, automatic exposure counter, 
lenses corrected for full-color photography, 
and, in models with the faster lenses, a 
built-in self-timer. Kodak 35 can be ob- 
tained at prices from $18.50 up to $39.50, 
according to lens and shutter equipment se- 
lected. The higher priced model comes with 
Kodak Anastigmat Special f 3.5 lens and 
Kodamatic shutter with five speeds to Yoo 
second. Another model comes with Kodak 
Anastigmat f 4.5 lens and Diomatic shutter 
with four speeds up to Ys0 second. The 
third model is equipped with Kodak Anas- 
tigmat f 5.6 lens and Kodex shutter with 
three speeds up to 400 second. More infor- 
= can be obtained from your Kodak 
ealer. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT from the Craig 
Movie Supply Co., Inc., of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, lists the following price re- 
ductions: Craig Junior 8-16 mm. Splicer is 
reduced from $3.75 to $2.50; Craig Junior 
8-16 mm. Combination Splicer and Rewind 
Board is reduced from $8.50 to $7.25. New 
prices are made possible because of reduced 
manufacturing costs. A new folder on Craig 
Movie-Aids is now available. 


SIXTEEN NEW pictures for owners of 16 
and 8 mm. movie projectors are announced 
by Castle Films, Inc., for fall and winter 
release. These films, and 33 other Castle 
releases which have achieved cones 
during the past year, may be bought at 
photographic dealers, drug and department 
stores, in sound and silent versions. They 
are described in detail in a new catalogue 
available at stores. 


A NEW GIFT catalogue just issued by 
Wholesale Radio Service Co., Inc., 100 Sixth 
Ave., New York City, may be obtained free 
on request, or by calling at one of the 
branch stores which are located in Chicago, 
Atlanta. Boston, Newark, Bronx, and Ja- 
maica, L. I 


IMPORTANT PRICE reductions made pos- 
sible by increased volume are announced by 
The Ampro Corporation, manufacturers of 
16 mm. silent and sound motion picture pro- 
jectors. New methods in manufacture have 
resulted in improvements, so that a better 
papas is offered at a materially lower 
price. 
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ALADDIN’S HOUSE OF VALUES 
New Automatic Federal Enlarger 35mm.,.,..¢+.$ 12.50 
Leica Type Range Finder & Case, new.......- 4.75 
ae aber enter ete dat ts 
Rollop, F2.8, cpl’d Range Finder, New.......- 77.50 
New Model Rolleifiex, F3.5 Tessar E.R. Case, new 117.00 
35mm Dollina II F.2 Xenon, Cpl’d, like new.... 59.50 , 


35mm Robot, F2.8 Tessar E.R. case, like new... 79.50 
Contax II F.2 Sonnar, E.R. 
case, like new 


Contax II F1.9 Meyer Gorlitz 
Primoplan, case, like new 139.50 





V.P. Exakta F2.8 Tessar,, 





E.R. case, like new.....- 33.50 
V.P. Er F.P. Shutt 

F.2 lens, like new..... 62.50 
9x12cm Bergheil, 15cm F4.5 

Heliar lens, like new.... 46.50 


Unconditional 10-day money back 
guarantee, Full Line of Binoculars, 
New & Used. 


ALADDIN CAMERA EXCHANGE | 
4 East 32nd St. NEW YORK CITY (Dept. P) 








aay winia~ We create enlargements that bring out 
py ine fully the charm and strength of your 





see shots. 
rey meee 
Let d develop- 
bei ais fag ana‘claeing" at. X10 4 for 
% ara: _ 
fromsquare neg” MONEY BACK! Send -* sel 
Each..... for FREE mailing bags. 4x 6—10 for 





NATIONAL PHOTO LABORATORIES 
816 Third Ave. Dept. P-12 New York 


FILM PROTECTION 


Prevent scratching, avoid breaks, eliminate humidi- 
fiers. Keep film tough, pliable. Apply M-55, clear 
liquid preservative to negatives and movie film. Save 
your old film, protect the new. { Oz. 25c. Send or- 
der with 25c¢ to 


MUNN LABORATORIES, 
17th Floor, 201 N, Wells St. 








Chicago, 111. 


3c BUYS CLASS:*CLUB PIN! 


BIGGEST SELECTION, low prices, traditional Bastian quality-| 
the combination that has kept Bastian out in front.Pins in RING{ 
CSS 


rs 2 colors with any 3 or 4 letters and year. Handsome 
< Sterling silver rings. Oldest, largest makers; famous for fA 
57 quality for 44 years, Clean cut work distinguishes Bastian wus 
Pins and Rings anywhere. Write fer catalog tadey! hy — 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 81 Rochester, N.Y.19 GLEE 







































A Camera That 
Saved a Vast 
Enterprise 


Read the amazing story of a great scientist, 
who dreamed and worked his whole life to 
make possible the greatest invention of all 
time. Read the important part a camera 
played inhisfinalgreat triumph, andhisdeath! 


Death in the Tubeway 


by STANTON A. COBLENTZ 
Also, the story of a ghost that could be photographed. 


The Scientific Ghost 
by ED EARL REPP 


And many other interesting stories and features. 


BIG JANUARY ISSUE 


ING 
STORIES 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 
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Now you can make and personalize your own Christmas 
ecards e¢asily, inexpensively and artistically with this 
wonderful new FOTO-ART Greeting Card Outfit—just 
out! All you need is FOTO-ART Outfit, some printing 
paper and envelopes, and one of your own negatives of 
yourself, your family or any other subject. 

The Foto-Art Outfit contains 6 Negative-Masks (3 ver- 
tical and 3 horizontal), each with a 2x3 inch transpar- 
ent opening for your negative, a smaller opening for 
your name, and a greeting, ready to print. Each mask 
has age for positive centering. Sturdy Emboss- 
ing Frame. mbossing Roller Tool—exclusive feature 
found only in this new Foto-Art Outfit . . . Complete 
Directions. ALL THIS at America’s lowest price—$2.25, 
plus postage. Orders shipped same day received. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back! Order your outfit 
NOW-—surprise your friends with a “different,” per- 
sonalized Greeting Card this Christmas! (See the splen- 
did bargains in paper and envelopes listed below! Order 
what you need now.) 


ACCESSORY SUPPLIES 


Special Xmas Card Paper Species Xmas Envelope, 
4 58 vn Double weight only. Fee, = 
Yax5 Va 9 eight only. ve i, 
} 3 white and Semi-Matte Pia 2. ite. - PAY 1s s. } sa Fs 
White Nos. 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 hite 
.... Azo Semi-Matte’ Buff Nos. Detliver ™ Lined -25 1.00 4.75 
2. g. = asc Plain, Buff... 15 50 2.25 
DOZEN .cccsccccesene uxe ° 
. Gold Pena. -28 1.00 4.75 


SCOTCH TAPE—(black) 10 yd. x 1@”—30c . . . Cellophane—40c 





POPULAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


E different—don’t give just a “gift” for Christ- 
mas—give a genuine year ’round HOBBY— 
something your friends or relatives will really 
appreciate and continue to appreciate! Give a 
genuine Trojan Developing & Printing Outfit to 
that “hard to please” friend AND be sure to 
GIVE YOURSELF a TROJAN Outfit so you, too, 
will have the thrilling pleasure of creating your 
own pictures! 

OUTFIT “A’’—Here’s what you get in Outfit “A” 
(for pictures up to 3%x5%”)—and the price of 
each individual item if purchased separately: 
Ruby Bulb, 50c—6 Tubes Universal MQ Devel- 
oper, 30c—3—4x6 Enamel Trays, 60c—1 lb. Acid 
Fixer, 25c—20 sheets 3%x5% Printing Paper, 
25e—Glass Stirring Rod, 5c—3%x5% Metal 
Printing Frame, 75c—Central Thermometer, 75c 
—8 oz. Graduate, 30c—Exposure Record Guide, 
15c—2 Stainless Steel Clips, 20c—2 Print Tongs, 
50c—Film Washer, 60c—2—10xl4 Squeegee 
Plates, 50c—4-inch DeLuxe Rubber Roller, 35c 
—3 oz. Squeegee Polish, 25c—Flannel Cloth, 10c 
—16 Page Book ‘“‘Amateur Photography”’ includ- 
ing complete easy to follow instructions, 25c— 
Total value is $6.65. Yours for only $4.95 plus 
postage or C.0.D. ga postage. Shpg. wt., 10 
Ibs. Order NOW. tisfaction Guaranteed! 
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Outfit ''B''—$3.95 Value . . . Now 


A splendid value! For pictures 95 

up to 3144”"x5l2”. (Shpg 

6 lbs.) Regular $3.95" va aon 

oe $2.95, plus postage or sent C.O.D. 
postage. 





Outfit ''C''-~—-$2.45 Value . . . Now 





This complete outfit for the be- 95 
ginner is for pictures up = 
SiVensiee. Pe. 

Regul. ar $2. 45 a SPECIAL: $1.95 plas 
poses or sent C.O.D. plus postage. 





FREE BARGAIN BOOK 


oose your photographic 
fi 


of Cameras and Supplies 
which lists hundreds of still 
and movie cameras, films, 
lenses, enlargers, chemicais 
— everything photographic — 
many at substantial —- 
and ALL GUARANTE! 

a ten-day money back trial. 
Send coupon for your Free 
Copy now! (We take your 
old camera and equipment 
in trade.) 


CAMERA CO. 


230 So. Wabash, Dept. PP-12, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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You might take just as 
good a picture of her 
with a fine still camera, 
but with a Filmo you 
can capture the whole 
smile instead of a fro- 
zen phase, the complete 
gesture instead of a 
fragment. 


-y— 





a a 


NEW 
FILMOS 


that impose No restrictions 
on your skill 





Am 





bon get a new thrill when you make personal movies 
with a Filmo. For Filmos have extreme versatility that 
imposes no restrictions on your skill. Yet Filmos oper- 
ate almost automatically. You concentrate on the picture 
—not on the camera. 


The Flme 55 


The versatile, palm-size Filmo 8’s offer the 
finest movies obtainable on the inexpensive 8 
millimeter film. 


. 
ee ee 





; This might be your own 
Color film or black-and-white drops into place. daughter. Don't you want movies of her, too? 


You consult the built-in exposure guide, set the 
lens accordingly, and your Filmo is ready. No focusing. Simply 
sight through the built-in spyglass viewfinder, press the button, and 
what you see, you get. 





Finder has masks for telephoto lenses. Four operating speeds 
and single-frame exposure device. With F 3.5 lens, now only $51.50, 
as little as $10.50 down. See Filmo at your dealer’s or write 
for details. 





4 Here is a 16 mm. movie camera that actually prevents many mistakes 
that cause picture failure. 


NO BLANK FRAMES. With Filmo 141 you can interchange film in 
“‘mid-reel” without fogging a single frame. 








‘ ea A See her wide eyes shine... and blink when the bubbles break. 
NO COMPOSITION ERRORS. The new, exclusive, positive, ‘‘projected Filmo will record it! 


area” viewfinder allows you to follow the fastest moving objects— 
always centering the subject. What you see, you get. 
FOUR OPERATING SPEEDS permit the right speed for each scene. 


AUTOMATIC LOADING. No threading of film. Just insert 16 mm. 
film magazine. 


FREE MOVIE-MAKING BOOKLET 
SEND COUPON TODAY 














BELL & HOWELL COMPANY _ PP 12-38 
1806 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 





f Choose one of three fast, color-corrected lenses. Seven special- Please send book, How to Make Inexpen- 
purpose lenses and matching viewfinders are instantly interchange- ed ee Movies. Also =" : —- oe 

( | able. Send coupon for complete details. Bell & Howell Company, () Silane 1 > pay —— 

a|! Chicago, New York, Hollywood, London. Established 1907. ‘ : 











NEW HIGH SPEED FILM 


JUST ANNOUNCED BY EASTMAN 


Available in all standard amateur sizes 







makes 


~ SNAPSHOTS at NIGHT. 


easy with any camera eva = 


Sees ag 


moter = 
ee ee. 


Kodak 
Super-XX 
is about four 
times as fast as 
ordinary film 





~ 


ALL YOU NEED 


Your present camera 


* o g Q , : : vg AD loaded with the new Kodak 
| & Super-XX Film 
’ plus 
iY | ei Be Ee two or three inexpensive 
‘ | oes EONS =e ee | Photofiood lamps. in Kodak 


Handy Reflectors 


i REMARKABLE: new high speed film, 
| Kodak Super-XX, now makes snap- 
shooting indoors at night simpler and surer 


t=: 


than ever. Natural, true-to-life snaps of the 

children ... lively, informal snaps of your. 

pets, and your parties . . . now they’re as FREE BOOKLET 

easy to get indoors after dark as outdoors Makes you a nighttime snapshooter in 

by daylight. You use any camera that takes a few minutes. Easy-to-understand text, 
Bes the new Kodak Super-XX Film—even an helptul pitroses. quggeaneary diagremg 


‘ : : make it easy to arrange your lights, 
inexpensive Brownie. And all you need place your subjects. Get a copy at your 


besides is two or three inexpensive Photo- dealer’s... Eastman Kodak Company, 
flood lamps in Kodak Handy Reflectors. Rochester, N. Y. 
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